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INTRODUCTION 


1164469, 


This series of articles about “Glouces- that patriotic host of Gloucester county 


ter County in the Civil War” will be 
taken from the files of The Constitu- 
tion. Like all other wars of great 
magnitude it was many years in pro- 
cess of development. For the sake of 
brevity the articles will begin with the 
nomination of Lincoln and Hamlin by 
the Republican convention held at 
Chicago. 

James Buchanan and John C. Breck- 
enbridge were respectively President 
and Vice-President of the United 
States. John R. Thompson and John 
C. Ten Eyck were U. S. Senators from 
New Jersey and John T. Nixon, John 
L. N. Stratton, Garret B. Adrain, Jetus 
R. Riggs and William Pennington were 
New Jersey Congressmen of the 36th 
Congress, 1859-1861. 

Charles S. Olden was the Governor 
of New Jersey. Jeptha Abbott was 
the State Senator from Gloucester 
County, 1858-60, and John Pierson 1861- 
638. Joseph Harker and John Starr 
were its assemblymen, 1860-61. 

Today there is not a single veteran 
of the Civil War, who was a resident 
of Gloucester County, left to tell the 
story. The last survivor of the Joshua 
B. Howell Post of Woodbury turned its 
records over to the Gloucester County 
Historical Society many years ago 
shortly before he died. 

The children and grandchildren of 


who suffered and died in the camps and 
prisons and on the battlefields should 
send in any war letters or documents 
concerning them, they have, to The 
Constitution for incorporation in these 
articles. 


The beautiful monument in front of 
the Court House at Woodbury and a 
few valuable files of The Constitution 
are the only available local sources of 
information about Gloucester County 
in the Civil War. 


When the articles reach the actual 
time of the conflict of arms, the readers 
of The Constitution will be indebted to 
it for a tense history, the part played 
by local patriots. Week by week the 
rumors and news that were printed 
about the war were read by anxious 
relatives and friends of the Gloucester 
County soldiers at the sanguinary bat- 
tlefields. 


It is a pleasure to compliment the 
owners and staff of The Constitution 
once more for the valuable contribu- 
tions they so willingly make for the 
benefit of those historically inclined. 

Mr. Archut deserves great credit for 
his laborious work and assistance. 


FRANK H. STEWART, 
President Gloucester County 
Historical Society. 





The Chicago Convention 


Tuesday, May 22, 1860. 
For President of the United States 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois 
For Vice-President 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine 

All eyes have been turned to Chicago, 
and now the hopes and fears that have 
alternated in so many breasts, have 
given place to joy and satisfaction, at 
the result of the deliberations of the 
convention. We have devoted a large 
space to its proceedings, because of 
their absorbing interests. A marked 
feature was the prevalence of union 
and harmony. There were strong, ar- 
dent preferences, but a most cordial 
acquiescence in the ultimate choice of 
the convention. 

We place their names at the mast- 
head of “Constitution,” as the standard 
bearers of the great opposition party. 
The names of Lincoln and Hamlin have 
inspired the party with an enthusiasm, 
little less than that which hailed the 
old Whig nominations of 1840. We 
sympathize heartily in that feeling. We 
have no space left for a notice of the 
men. 

Our readers shall soon be made 
familiar with their history. Suffice it 
-for the present to say that, they are 
. men of mark, and are worthy to occupy 
the position of standard-bearers of the 
Opposition Army. Mr. Lincoln has 
risen from the humblest walks of life, 
by spotless integrity, indomitable en- 
ergy and perseverence and superior 
talents. An old Clay Whig, he is the 
advocate of those principles and meas- 
ures which have proved so salutary 
and beneficent in advancing and sus- 
taining the American mechanic and 
laborer, and promoting the greatness 
of our country. 

Mr. Hamlin has been in political life 
for the last twenty-five years. He was 
attached to the Democratic party but 
left it in 1856 because he could no long- 
er follow it in its pro-slavery career. 
He is now a U.S. Senator from Maine. 


Nomination Acclaimed 


The Chicago nomination was receiv- 
ed at Albany with considerable feelings 


of disappointment. The Republicans 
rallied, however, and resolved to abide 
by the decision of the convention, and 
pledged Lincoln a hearty support. 

One hundred guns were fired at Al- 
bany in honor of the nomination. The 
same thing was done at Rochester, New 
York City, Boston, West Chester, Pa., 
Easton, Wilmington, Del., Newark, N. 
J., and at other places. 


Sketch of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Chicago Nominee 


Abraham Lincoln, who was chosen 
by the Chicago convention as its candi- 
date for the presidency, was born in 
Hardin County, Kentucky, February 
12, 1809, and is, therefore, 51 years old. 
His parents were of Quaker stock that 
migrated from Pennsylvania to Vir- 
ginia whence his grandfather removed 
in 1781-2 to Kentucky, and was there 
surprised and killed by Indians, while 
at work on his clearing. Like most pio- 
neers, he left his family poor; and his 
son also died prematurely, leaving a 
widow and several children, including 
Abraham, who was then six years of 
age. The family removed soon after 
to Southern Indiana, where young Lin- 
coln enjoyed scarcely better facilities 
for schooling than in Kentucky. Prob- 
ably six months in all, of the mildest 
sort of schooling, comprehends' the 
whole of his technical education, but 
hard work and plenty of it. 

The rugged experiences of aspiring 
poverty, the wild sports and _ crude 
games of a newly and thinly peopled 
forest region—the education born of 
the log cabin, the rifle, the axe and the 
plow—made him the man he has since 
proved himself. 

At twenty-one he pushed further west 
into Illinois, which has for the last 
thirty years been his home, living 
always near and for some years past 
in Springfield, the state capital. He 
worked on a farm as hired man the 
first year in Illinois; the next year he 
was a clerk in a store; then volunteer- 
ed for the Black Hawk War, and was 
chosen a captain by his company. The 
next year was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Legislature; was chosen 
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the next, and served four sessions with 
eminent usefulness and steadily in- 
creasing reputation; studied law, mean- 
time, and took his place at the bar; 
was early recognized as a most effec- 
tive and convincing advocate before 
the people of Whig principles and the 
protective policy, and of their illustri- 
ous embodiment. 


Clay Active in Politics 


Henry Clay was a Whig candidate 
for elector in nearly or quite every 
Presidential contest from 1836-1852, in- 
clusive. was chosen to the Thirtieth 
Congress from the Central District of 
Illinois, and served to its close, but was 
not a candidate for re-election. His 
congressional career presents no events 
of importance. His set speeches were 
in defense of the policy of improve- 
men‘3; in justification of his vote on 
the Mexican War, and on the general 
politics of the Taylor Presidential cam- 
paign. These may be found in the 
Congressional Globe, and will illustrate 
his opinion at that time. In the Presi- 
dential canvass of 1852 he labored very 
earnestly for General Scott, as the IIli- 
nois member of the Whig central com- 
mittee. 


Lincoln Popularity Spreads 


Mr. Lincoln entered heartily into the 
campaign for Fremont and in 1856 was 
an elector on the Republican ticket, 
rendering essential service in the 
Western States. Down to this period, 
although Mr. Lincoln was very popular 
and extensively known to his party 
west of the Ohio River, his name had 
not become familiar to the masses of 
the people through the whole country. 
This fame he achieved by his mem- 
orable contest with Judge Douglas for 
a seat in the United States Senate, in 
1858. The campaign lasted from the 
beginning of July until the end of Octo- 
ber, during which time the entire State 
was traversed by both candidates and 
the party issues on the territorial and 
slavery questions exhausted. The can- 
vass was regarded as so important that 
it attracted the attention of the whole 
country, and the names of Lincoln and 
Douglas thus became household words. 


Lincoln Won Popular Vote Over 
Douglas in 1858 


The result was singular, for while 
Judge Douglas had a majority of the 
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legislature and thus secured his elec- 
tion as senator, Lincoln’s ticket had a 


plurality of the popular vote. The pop- 
ular result was as follows: 

Miller, Republican cscs 125,430 
Fonday, Democrat 2.3. 121,609 
Republican majority see 3,721 
Danite Democratic ticket............... 5,071 


but through the peculiar appointment 
of the Legislative Districts, the Legis- 
lature stood: 

DiQOcCrat s  ooaecsecsssssc0ts:1..110.00l ene 54 
Republicans occ. c.:.c..00eee 46 


Douglas’ majority 
Lincoln Captivating Speaker 


As a lawyer, Lincoln ranks with the 
foremost at the bar of Illinois, being a 
man of clear head. His treatment of 
his subject is lucid and methodical. His 
forensic efforts, however, are more re- 
markable for strong, good sense, and 
sturdy, vigorous expression, than for 
elegance of style, which indeed he never 
aims at. When addressing a popular 
assemblage, Mr. Lincoln indulges in 
quaint home thrusts and humorous re- 
marks; and having extraordinary mo- 
bility of features, his play of counten- 
ance gives a point to his illustrations 
they would not otherwise have. He has 
considerable force and influence as a 
popular speaker. In person, Mr. Lin- 
coln is tall, square build, and angular, 
his manners plain and homely, and his 
general appearance that of a substan- 
tial, well-to-do backwoodsman. 

Altogether he is true type of the 
sturdy pioneers who settled the western 
wilderness and made it blossom like the 
rose. 

May 29, 1860. 


Nomination Accepted 


Letter of Acceptance of Nomination by 
Lincoln 
Springfield, Ill.. May 23, 1860. 

Hon, George Ashun, 
President of the Republican National] 

Convention 

Sir:—I accept the nomination tender- 
ed me by the convention over which 
you presided, and of which I am form- 
ally apprized in the letter of yourself 
and others, acting as a committee of 
the convention, for that purpose. 

The declaration of principles and sen- 
timents, which accompanies your letter, 
meets my approval; and it shall be my 
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care not to violate, or disregard it, in 
any part. 

Imploring the assistance of divine 
Providence; and with dire regard the 
views and feelings of all who were rep- 
resented in the convention; to the 
rights of all the States, and territories, 
and people of the nation; to the invio- 
lability of the Constitution, and the per- 
petual union, harmony and prosperity 
of all I am most happy to co-operate 
for the practical success of the prin- 
ciples declared by the convention. 

Your obliged friend and _ fellow 
citizen, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Lincoln and Hamlin 


The nominations of Chicago are hail- 
ed with degree of enthusiasm and sat- 
isfaction that gives assurance that the 
people are pleased with the men and 
the platform on which they stand. 

Among the numerous earnest re- 
sponses of the press, in every quarter, 
none has impressed us more than the 
following able and well considered 
article from The Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, a journal of acknowledged 
ability and influence, which was an 
ardent supporter of Mr. Fillmore in 
1856. © 

In placing Lincoln’s and Hamlin’s 
names at the head of its columns, that 
paper says: 

“The Republican party approaches 
the attainment of power, and with its 
growing consciousness of strength 
comes a new Sense of responsibility. At 
Philadelphia, in 1856, it was vehement, 
intemperate, fanatical, because only by 
appealing to the passions of men, arous- 
ing their prejudices and inflaming their 
zeal, could it acquire that hold on the 
popular attention necessary to the 
building up of a new political organiza- 
tion. 

Republican Party Commended 


That work is done now. The same 
party which in 1856 denounced slavery 
as a relic of barbarism and affirmative- 
ly declared for its prohibition in all the 
Territories of the United States; which 
rested itself on this one issue alone; 
which was all at sea upon other and 
most vital questions of political econ- 
omy, and presented no claim upon the 
suffrages of the sober-minded and con- 
servative; this same party, we say, has 
met at Chicago during the week just 
closing, and enunciated a political creed 


so definite in all matters of real im- 


‘ portance; so free from sectional de- 


nunciation, so true to the old standard 
of the relations which should exist be- 
tween the North and the South, that it 
appeals strongly to the confidence and 
support of: those who have hitherto 
stood aloof from an organization which 
seemed—and under certain manage- 
ment was—dangerous to the perpetuity 
of our beloved Union of States. 


Platform Praised 


That danger no longer exists. The 
Chicago platform contains no insult to 
the South; demands nothing which 
should not be yielded in a free govern- 
ment; protests strongly for the main- 
tenance of State rights and the secur- 
ity of the domestic institutions of sepa- 
rate sovereignties, and brings us back 
once more to the faith of the Fathers 
on those other grand questions of poli- 
tical economy which relate to our reve- 
nue and the general duty of govern- 
ment to foster and give safety to com- 
merce. 

“Of candidates we have but little to 
say. Mr. Bates and Mr. Cameron 
would have come within the scope of 
that wish we have so often expressed 
—that the Chicago convention would 
unite the opposition by presenting a 
platform and candidate worthy of con- 
servative support. 


Lincoin Logical Choice 


We have often said that only at Chi- 
cago could the Union, for which we 
labored at Syracuse in 1858, and which 
we were instrumental in accomplish- 
ing in our local politics, be effective. 
In the hope that this might prove true, 
we withheld our support from _ the 
noble but hopeless ticket nominated at 
Baltimore, until the field of view should 
be more open. 

“The result is before the people, Ab- 
raham Lincoln, of Illinois, is the stan- 
dard-bearer. So far as the opposition 
is concerned, the choice rests between 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Bell. 

For the latter, all conservatives 
have a respect so sincere, in affection 
so earnest, that only a strong political 
necessity could lead them to refuse him 
their votes. But what prudent man, 
wishing to cast his vote where it will 
tell against the iniquitous power now 
enthroned at Washington, can honestly 
say that he expects to attain that end 
by voting for Mr. Bell in this State? 
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The fates have so ordered that not 
even his acknowledged purity of states- 
manship can meet its reward, and 
though we and all those who think with 
us, should bend our every energy to 
his support, it would result only in fail- 
ure, or worse than that, in a Demo- 
cratic triumph. 


Lincoln Election Forecast 


Where, then, lies the path of duty? 
Mr. Lincoln is nominated by a powerful 
party his success is more than possible. 
It has strong probabilities in its favor. 
If he is not personally objectionable, if 
there is no reason in the man himself, 
why he should not merit the support 
and endorsement of honest national 
men, then it is the plain duty of every 
old Whig and American who hopes to 
do anything for his country in this 
campaign to come up squarely to the 
flag, and pledge to Abraham Lincoln 
all the aid and comfort which a true 
man’s help can give him. 

Mr. Lincoln has not that long experi- 
ence in public service which we could 
have wished, but he has something 
better, in the strong sagacious mind, 
cool and unshaking man, and intelli- 
gent familiarity with public measures, 
which lie at the bottom of all true 
statesmanship. 


Hamlin Qualified Statesman 


His colleague on the ticket, the Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, is a states- 
man of cultivation and experience. No 
one can doubt his ability and adapta- 
tion to the place, or would fear to see 
the reins of the executive office placed 
in his hands in event of the death of 
the President. 


Strong Plea for Republican Ticket 


“With such views of the Chicago plat- 
form and nominations, with the knowl- 
edge that the little strength belonging 
to John Bell in this State is already 
diminishing by a considerable seces- 
sion to Sam Houston, and with the old 
Whig hatred of democracy, nursed in 
with our mother’s milk, and as strong 
today as in 1844, in our hearts, we 
conceive it to be our duty to place the 
names of Lincoln and Hamlin at the 
head of our columns, as a pledge that 
we will extend to them such honorable 
and faithful support as may belong to 
our position and influence.” 

These views, we are sure, will be ac- 


cepted and adopted by those who gave 
Mr. Fillmore an earnest support in 
1856. 

Seward Supports Lincoln 


Those who think that Mr. Seward 
and his friends will give the cold shoul- 
der to Mr. Lincoln, don’t know the man 
or his friends. 

The following from the Auburn Daily 
Advertiser, of Saturday the 20th inst., 
which the Courier and Engineer says 
was written by Governor Seward him- 
self. 

“We place the names of Lincoln and 
Hamlin at the head of our columns, 
with pride and satisfaction. No truer 
exposition of the Republican creed 
could be given, than the platform 
adopted by the convention contains. 
No truer or firmer defenders of the 
Republican faith could have been found 
in the Union, than the esteemed citi- 
zens on whom the honors of the nomi- 
nation have fallen. 

Their election, we trust, by a decis- 
ive majority, will restore the govern- 
ment of the United States to its con- 
stitutional and ancient course. Let the 
watch-word of the Republican party, 
then, be Union and Liberty, and on- 
ward to victory.” 


Ratification Meeting in Philadelphia 


At the great ratification meeting of 
Lincoln and Hamlin, of Philadelphia, 
on Saturday evening last, the Hon. 
John Sheirman in a speech delivered 
to the immense mass of people in front 
of the Continental, after referring at 
considerable length to the platform 
and the nominees, said: 

“They must not suppose that this was 
purely a Republican nomination. If 
the Republicans had nominated a man 
simply for their own choice, it would 
probably have been William H. Sew- 
ard. (cheers) His writing of a letter, 
in which he gave his adhesion to Lin- 
coln and Hamlin, was a noble act. 
(cheers) 

The Republicans gave him their first 
choice; but sacrificed, if it could be so 
termed, their own wishes to the people 
of Pennsylvania and other States, and 
they now ask the suffrages of all for 
the man of Illinois. (cheers) If they 
only knew how the citizens of Ohio 
looked to Pennsylvania, every man in 
this State would prize his vote, because 
a vote here was worth more than a 
vote anywhere else. 
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Now what would be the result of 
Lincoln and Hamlin’s election? 
est men would be placed in all the 
public offices; the western territories 
would remain forever free; the home- 
stead policy would be carried out; the 
railroad to the Pacific would probably, 
be completed in five years. (cheers) 
The industry of the country, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and mining, would 
be promoted and fostered. The speak- 
er believed, after the excitement of the 
election was over, the people of the 
Southern States would thank God that 
a Republican President was elected. 
(cheers) 


Douglas’ Chance 


The Washington Correspondent of 
the North American says: 

The friends of Mr. Douglas at last 
begin to despair of his nomination at 
Baltimore. They seem to realize for 
the first time, that the opposition of a 
united South must be fatal to his pros- 
pects. In this dilemma their future 
action becomes a subject of some in- 
terest. 

It was well understood at Charles- 
ton, if the convention adopted a plat- 
form hostile to the views of his sup- 
porters, that they would withdraw from 
the convention. 

The Davis resolutions, recently pass- 
ed by the Senate were designed to ex- 
clude him from fellowship in the party, 
and they will be substantially insisted 
upon at Baltimore. 


Opposes Compromise 


Mr. Douglas has already declared 
against the compromise, which was 
offered by the States of Tennessee, 
Virginia, Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina, at Charleston, and even more em- 
phatically against the caucus platform 
of the Senate. 

While there may be delegates from 
the South at Baltimore, who prefer 
him as a candidate on grounds of 
policy and, perhaps, for personal rea- 
sons also, it is very evident they can- 
not oppose the platform which their 
candidate has announced in advance— 
that he will not stand. 

The Constitution convention adjourn- 
ed while the ballotting was the pending 
order and as unfinished business it 
ought to have precedence at Baltimore, 
just as if only a day had intervened. 

But it is very evident now that some 


Hon-~ 


mode will be contrived to get a vote on 
the platform before the ballotting be 
resumed. That test will be made in 
order to compel friends of Mr. Douglas 
to accept the declaration of principles 
which he has already repudiated, or 
failing in that to threaten the alterna- 
tive of another secession and final 
disruption. The whole South is pre- 
committed to this course by the action 
of the democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate, and there is no escape from it. 

The intimations are very clear that 
New York, a large part of New Eng- 
land, and a majority of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey will unite with the 
South in making this demand. 

If they do, Mr. Douglas will be crush- 
ed out, and then his faithful followers 
must decide whether they will follow 
the example of the cotton States at 
Charleston, or consent to be mere hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water. 
They must choose between the alterna- 
tives of degrading submission or open 
revolt. 


New Jersey in the Charleston 
Convention 


The four members from this State 
representing the two votes cast for 
Douglas, are Messrs. Benjamin Wil- 
liamson, of the delegates-at-large; J. 
L. Sharp, of the First Congressional 
District; ex-Governor Fort, of the Sec- 
ond, and Robert Hamilton, of the 
Third. The one-half vote for Joe Lane 
was cast by Samuel Hanna, of the 
First District. 

The vote of Mr. Wall, the absent 
delegate-at-large, was thrown for Mr. 
Guthrie, by Messrs. Wright and Raf- 
ferty, the majority of the delegation- 
at-large in attendance. 

On the first 2 votes, the voice of the 
New Jersey delegation was a unit (7) 
for Guthrie. On the 3d and up to the 
12th, inclusive, the vote stood 3% for 
Guthrie to 1% for Douglas and % for 
Lane. On the 25th, and we believe on 
all subsequent votes, Guthrie received 
4%, Douglas 2, Lane %. 


Convention Platform Attacked 


Mr. Butler, of Mass., told the Char- 
leston convention to their teeth, that 
the plank in the majority platform, 
which required the Federal govern- 
ment to protect a man’s. property 
wherever the jurisdiction of the Unit- 
ed States extended, was nothing more 
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than a dodge to reopen the African 
slave trade, and further that, like Gen. 
Jackson, he would never submit his 
political opinions to the dictation of the 
Supreme Court, nor of caucuses under 
the influence of bad whiskey! 


The “irrepressible Conflict” 


The difference of feeling amongst 
the Democrats in Ohio and Georgia, is 
evinced by the following dispatches: 

Savannah, Ga., May 2—One hundred 
guns were fired on the battery this 
evening in honor of the withdrawal of 
the Southern States from the conven- 
tion. 


Columbus, O., May 4 — A national 
salute was fired at 7 p.m., in honor of 
the Ohio delegation, and in approval 
of their course in the National conven- 
tion. 


National Debt 


The national debt is now $67,000,000. 
When Mr. Buchanan went into office 
there was $24,000,000 in the Treasury. 
He has, therefore, expended $91,000,000 
beyond the ordinary receipts of the 
government in a little over three years. 


A large proportion of this sum has 
been expended in sustaining rotten 
doughface newspapers, in buying up 
members of Congress, in forcing the 
constitution of Kansas, and in other 
corrupt schemes. 


Flighty 


In a recent speech in Congress, Mr. 
McLernard, of Illinois, comparing 
Judge Douglas to an Eagle, indulged in 
this flight of rhetoric: “As he soared far 
above the heads of his enemies, his tail 
quivered in the air, in proud defiance 
of them.” As poetry this is sublime, 
perhaps, but the attitude in which the 
Judge is placed would be very awkward 
in veritable prose. 


Delaware Supports Republicans 


The Delaware State Journal and the 
Delaware Republican, both Fillmore 
papers in the last Presidential cam- 
paign, fly the opposition flag of Lin- 
coln and Hamlin. Delaware may safe- 
ly be classed among the Republican 
States. She will go strong for the Chi- 
cago nominees. 

The state was fully represented in 
the national convention, the delegates 
being from among her best citizens. 
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Philadelphia North American Proposes 
New Party 


The Philadelphia North American 
proposes to get up a new party, to be 
called the Crushing Out party, for the 
purpose of crushing out the irrepres- 
sible conflict upon the slavery ques- 
tion. That would be like the Japanese 
method of extinguishing fires by the 
use of fans! 


Abraham Lincoln 


A gentleman who accompanied the 
delegation that waited on Mr. Lincoln 
gives the following interesting particu- 
lars to the New York Evening Post: 

It has been reported by some of Mr. 
Lincoln’s political enemies that he was 
a man who lived in the “lowest Hoosier 
style,’ and I thought I would see for 
myself. Accordingly, as soon as the 
business of the convention was closed, 
I took the cars for Springfield. 


I found Mr. Lincoln living in a hand- 
some, but not pretentious, double two- 
story frame house. 


It was just such a dwelling as a ma- 
jority of the well-to-do residents of 
these fine western towns occupy. 
Everything about it had a look of com- 
fort and independence. 


Lincoln received us with great and, 
to me, surprising urbanity. I had seen 
him before in New York, and brought 
with me an impression of his awkward 
and ungainly manner; but in his own 
house, where he doubtless feels himself 
freer than in the strange New York 
circles, he had thrown this off, and 
appeared easy, if not graceful. 


Our conversation was namely politi- 
cal, but of a general nature. One thing 
Mr. Lincoln remarked which I will ven- 
ture to repeat. He said that in the 
coming Presidential convass he was 
wholly uncommitted to any cabals or 
cliques, and that he meant to keep 
himself free from them, and from all 
pledges and promises. 


Mr. Lincoin is popular with his 
friends and neighbors; the habitual 
equity of his mind points him out as 
a peace-maker and composer of diffi- ~ 
culties; his integrity is proverbial; and 
his legal abilities are regarded as of the 
highest order. The soubriquet of “hon- 
est old Abe” has been won by years of 
upright conduct, and in the popular 
homage to his probity. He carries the 
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marks of honesty in his face and entire. I will no longer defer the pleasure of 


deportment. 

Iam more convinced by this personal 
intercourse with Mr. Lincoln that the 
action of our convention was alto- 
gether judicious and proper.” 


General Sam Houston 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press speaks in this plain 
fashion of Sam Houston: 

“You see that the convention did not 
take Gen. Sam Houston. Had they 
done so, it would have been a slavish 
surrender. 

There is much in Sam Houston’s his- 
tory that is romantic and novel, but’ he 
is a humbug of the first water. He 
has been trading on sensation all his 
life, and with very mediocre talent has 
managed to win and hold positions of 
all kinds. 

Sam had many excellent qualities, 
but he is a plausible and designing 
demagogue, and I suspect we shall not 
be troubled with his Presidential aspi- 
rations again.” 


Mr. Lincoln’s Acceptance 


The committee appointed by the Re- 
publican national convention, compris- 
ing President Ashmun and the chair- 
man of the State delegations, to offi- 
cially announce to Mr. Lincoln his 
nomination, arrived in Springfield on 
Saturday night, and proceeded to Mr. 
Lincoln’s residence, where Mr. Ash- 
mun, in a brief speech presented Mr. 
Lincoln the letter, announcing his nom- 
ination. 

Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: 

Mr. chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee: I tender you, and through 
you to the Republican national con- 
vention and all the people represented 
in it, my profoundest thanks for the 
high honor done me, which you for- 
mally announce. Deeply and even pain- 
fully sensible of the great responsibil- 
ity which I could almost wish could 
have fallen upon someone of the few 
more eminent men and experienced 
statesmen, whose distinguished names 
were before the convention, I shall by 
your leave consider more fully the 
resolutions of the convention domi- 
nated the platform, and without un- 
reasonable delay respond to you, Mr. 
chairman, in writing, not doubting that 
the platform will be found satisfactory 
and the nomination accepted, and now 


taking you and each of you by the 
hand. 

The various members of the commit- 
tee were then presented to Mr. Lin- 
coln, who greeted each of them with a 
hearty shake of the hand. 


Fallen Into Line 


During the last Presidential canvass, 
the old Whig party was distracted and 
divided, and many of its members 
sought refuge in the ranks of the so- 
called Democracy. We learn by the 
following from the Lancaster Exam- 
iner that our old party friends in that 
county are returning to their former 
party associations: 

The Chicago nominees are doing a 
glorious work in the “Old Guard” al- 
ready. Old line Whigs who in a mo- 
ment of kindly neighborly feeling 
consented to go for Mr. Buchanan in 
1856 are on all sides falling into line 
in support of that brave old Whig 
champion-in-arms Abraham Lincoln. 

The Chicago Press and Tribune has 
the following paragraph: 

On Monday preceding the nomina- 
tion, one of Mr. Lincoln’s’ trusted 
friends addressed him a note telling 
him his prospects were improving, but 
that at the last moment it might be 
necessary to say a word here and a 
word there for securing the support of 
certain interests; and the writers of 
the note asked that he with two other 
friends whom he named, might be em- 
powered to “negotiate” if negotiations 
should become necessary. We saw Mr. 
Lincoln’s reply. It was worthy of 
Washington. 

He said “No, gentlemen; I have not 
asked the nomination, and I will not 
now buy it with pledges. If I am nomi- 
nated and elected, I shall not go into 
the Presidency as the tool of this man 
or that, or as the property of any fac- 
tion or clique.” 


Lincoln and the Tariff 


The Reading Journal, in publishing 
some extracts from a speech recently 
delivered by Mr. Lincoln, thus refers 
to him: 

A Henry Clay Whig, and the devoted 
personal friend of that statesman, he 
is the advocate of protection to Amer- 
ican industry, which circumstance 
should make him acceptable to the 
opposition in Pennsylvania—who (if the 
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standard-bearer is not to be selected 
from our own State) will search in 
vain for one who will better repre- 
sent their interest, or in whose person 
are combined more of the requisites 
necessary for the faithful discharge of 
the duties connected with the executive 
chair of this great country. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Nomination 


A letter received in Washington, 
from one of the most prominent Demo- 
cratic candidates of the South, admits 
Mr. Lincoln’s nomination to be the 
strongest which could have been made, 
and the most dangerous to encounter. 


Slave Trade 


Another slaver was captured in the 
Gulf waters on the 28rd ult., having on 
board some 500 Africans, by the United 
States steamer Crusader, Lieutenant- 
Commandant John N. Maffit. They 
were sent to Key West, where the Ne- 
groes were landed, to join those previ- 
ously captured by the Wyandotte and 
Mohawk. There are now 1700 Africans 
at Key West, awaiting the action of 
government. 


Mr. Lincoln 


Mr. Lincoln is said to be an awkward 
man, and if ail the awkward men in 
the country were to vote for him, he 
would get a majority that the Demo- 
cracy would find it rather an awkward 
thing to deal with. 

Mrs. Lincoln, however, is said to be a 
very graceful woman, with no such 
thing as awkwardness about her. She 
is graceful in virtue of her sex. That 
sagacious observer of women, Mr. An- 
thony Weller, once sagely observed: 
“A lady can’t be hock’eid—Nature has 
otherwise provided.”—Boston Traveller 


What Our Opponents Say 


The N. Y. Sun, a Democratic news- 
paper, in a long leader on the Chicago 
nominations, thus refers to the opposi- 
tion candidate for the Presidency: 

“The first impression produced 
among our city politicians, that the 
rejection of Mr. Seward and the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Lincoln by the Chicago 
convention was a blunder, has been re- 
moved by subsequent reflection. 

It is now admitted that Mr. Lincoln’s 
nomination is a strong one, and that 
he will receive the united and cordial 
support of the party. 


He is, emphatically, a man of the 
people, and owes his present proud 
position to his own efforts and energy. 

“Born of poor but honest parents, he 
was early thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and was obliged at one time to 
work as a common farm laborer to 
earn a livelihood. 

It is said that he received but about 
six months of a regular school educa- 
tion; but if he had not the assistance 
of a schoolmaster, he had a strong and 
clear mind, which he industriously im- 
proved. 

His life is an example of what the 
poorest boy may attain to in this free 
country, by habits of industry and self- 
culture. Mr. Lincoln is peculiarly a 
self-made, self-eaducated man, and is, in 
all respects, a sterling representative 
of the “go-ahead” American character. 

That he would, if elected, make a 
good President, we do not entertain a 
doubt. “His chance of an election are 
certainly good, unless the Democrats 
show more wisdom at Baltimore than 
they did at Charleston. The people 
are tired of being ruled by professional 
politicians, and they would rather vote 
for a man like Mr. Lincoln, who holds, 
in a measure, an independent position, 
than for an old party leader, who has 
friends to reward and enemies to pun- 
ish.” 

The Boston Herald, another Demo- 
cratic organ, speaks as follows of the 
work of the opposition at Chicago: 

“The nomination, in many respects, 
is a strong one, and will be difficult to 
defeat, and those who flatter them- 
selves that the Democrats are to walk 
over the Presidential course with ease, 
will find themselves mistaken. 

The convention at Chicago has given 
evidence of shrewdness, no less in the 
nomination of Mr. Lincoln than in the 
platform adopted, which is progressive 
without being ultra, and unless it is 
met by a platform equally plain and in- 
telligible, it will require no prophet to 
interpret the hand-writing on the wall.” 


Greenwich Alive 


Paulsboro, June 1, 1860 

Pursuant to public notice, a meeting 
of the opposition voters of Greenwich 
Township was held at the Academy, in 
Paulsboro, for the purpose of forming 
a club for the better dissemination of 
political information among the mass- 
es. Samuel B. Warner was called to 
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the chair and Charles W. Wilkins ap- 
pointed Secretary. 
On motion it was resolved that this 


club be called the “Lincoln and Ham- 


lin Club of Greenwich Township.” An 
invitation was then extended to those 
present to become members, and a 
goodly number reported their names. 

On motion a committee of five were 
appointed to draft rules for the govern- 
ment of the club, and resolutions ex- 
pressive of our political views; also to 
receive the names of such persons as 
may desire to become members: Wil- 
liam Miller, John F. Thomas, Isaac 
Cowgill, Albert Davis and John Brown 
constitute said committee. Persons 
desiring to become members will please 
report themselves to either of the above 
named gentlemen, or at the next meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be 
published in The Constitution, and in 
The Gloucester County Times. 

The next meeting is to be held at 
the Paulsboro Academy, on Friday 
evening the 15th of June, at 7% o’clock, 
at which time the committee of ar- 
rangements will have procured the ser- 
vices of a speaker to address the club. 
The friends of Lincoln and Hamlin 
throughout the township are requested 
to unite with us in our organization, 
for the purpose of securing the election 
of these tried advocates of Free labor. 

Samuel B. Warner, President 
Chas. W. Wilkins, Secretary 


The Conservatives Upon Lincoln 


The National Intelligencer, which is 
one of the most conservative journals 
in the country, as well as one of the 
most impartial, says that when Mr. 
Lincoln was in Congress he was “dis- 
tinguished alike for the ability and an 
entity which he brought to the dis- 
charge of his public duties”; that the 
selection was a tribute no less to the 
political position held by Mr. Lincoln 
among his confederates, than to the 
popular talents he is admitted by all 
to possess, and, in consequence of the 
deep and wide public interest that was 
felt in the issue of the contest between 
him and Mr. Douglas, his name acquir- 
ed a new celebrity beyond the bounds 
of his State, while the manner in which 
he bore himself throughout that ardu- 
ous struggle has doubtless largely con- 
tributed to procure for him the distinc- 
tion he has just received at the hands 
of his party assembled in general con- 


-vention”; and that Mr. Lincoln is “just- 


ly entitled by his private worth and 
proved ability to wear with dignity any 
honor, his friends may be able to con- 
fer upon him. 


Thrilling Episode in the Life of 
“Abe” Lincoln 


From the Cleveland Leader: 


As a western man, I wish space to 
give vent to my enthusiam over the 
nomination of the Hon. Abraham Lin- 
coln for President of the United States. 
Mr. Lincoln, or “Old Abe,’ as_ his 
friends familiarly call him, is a self- 
made man. 

A Kentuckian by birth, he emigrated 
to Illinois in his boyhood, where he 
earned his living at the anvil, devoting 
his leisure hours to study. 

Having chosen the law as his future 
calling, he devoted himself assiduously 
to its mastery, contending at every 
step with adverse fortune. 

During this period of study, he for 
some time found a home under the hos- 
pitable roof of one Armstrong, a farm- 
er who lived in a log house some eight 
miles from the village of Petersburg, 
Menard county. 

Here, clad in home spun, with elbows 
out, and knees covered with patches, 
young Lincoln would master his les- 
sons by the firelight of the cabin and 
then walk to town for the purpose of 
recitation. 

This man Armstrong was himself 
poor, but he saw the genius struggling 
in the young student, and opened to 
him his rude home, and bid him wel- 
come to his coarse fare. 

How Lincoln graduated with promise, 
how he has more than fulfilled that 
promise, how honorably he acquitted 
himself alike on the battlefield, in de- 
fending our border settlements against 
the ravages of savage foes, and in the 
halls of our national legislature, are 
matters of history, and need no repeti- 
tion here. 

But one little incident of a more pri- 
vate nature, standing as it does as a 
sort of sequel to some things already 
alluded to, I deem worthy of record. 
Some few years since the oldest son of 
Mr. Lincoln’s old friend Armstrong, the 
chief support of his widowed mother— 
the good old man having sometime 
previously passed from earth—was ar- 
rested on the charge of murder. 

A young man had been killed during 
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a riotous melee, in the night time, at a 
camp meeting, and one of his associates 
stated that the death-wound was in- 
flicted by young Armstrong. 

A preliminary examination was gone 
into, at which the accuser testified so 
positively that there seemed no doubt 
of the guilt of the prisoner, and there- 
for he was held for trial. 

As is too often the case the bloody 
act caused an undue degree of excite- 
ment in the public mind. Every im- 
proper incident in the life of the pri- 
soner—each act which bore the least 
semblance of rowdyism—each school- 
boy quarrel— was suddenly remember- 
ed and magnified, until they pictured 
him as a fiend of the most horrid hue. 

As these rumors spread abroad, they 
were received as gospel of truth, anda 
feverish desire for vengeance seized 
upon the infatuated populace, while 
only prison bars prevented a horrible 
death at the hands of a mob. 

The events were heralded in the 
county papers, painted in the highest 
colors, accompanied by rejoicing over 
the certainty of punishment being met- 
ed out to the guilty party. The pri- 
soner, overwhelmed by the circumstan- 
ces under which he found himself plac- 
ed fell into melancholy condition, bor- 
dering upon despair; and the widowed, 
mother, looking through her tears, saw 
no cause for hope from eartlhy aid. 

At this juncture the widow received 
a letter from Mr. Lincoln, volunteering 
his services in an effort to save the 
youth from the impending stroke. 


Gladly was his aid accepted, although 
it seemed impossible for even his sa- 
gacity to prevail in such a desperate 
case; but the heart of the attorney 
was in his work, and he set about it 
with a will that Knew no such word as 
fail; 

Feeling that the poisoned condition 
of the public mind was such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of impanelling an 
impartial jury in the court having jur- 
isdiction he procured a change of venue 
and a postponement of the trial. 


He then went studiously to work, un- 
raveling the history of the case, and 
satisfied himself that his client was the 
victim of malice, and that the state- 
ments of the accuser were a tissue of 
falsehoods. 

When the trial was called, the pris- 
oner, pale and emaciated, with hope- 
lessness written on every feature, and 





accompanied by his half hoping, half 
despairing mother, whose only hope 
was in a mother’s belief of her son’s 
innocence, in the justice of the God she 
worshipped, and in the noble counsel, 
who without hope of fee or reward 
upon earth, had undertaken the cause, 
took his seat in the prisoner’s box, and 
with a “stony firmness” listened to the 
reading of the indictment. 

Lincoln sat quietly by, while the 
large audience looked on him as though 
wondering what he could say in de- 
fense of one whose guilt they regarded 
as certain. 

The examination of witnesses for the 
State was begun, and a well-arranged 
mass of evidence, circumstantial and 
positive, was introduced, which seemed 
to impale the prisoner beyond the pos- 
sibility of extrication. 

The counsel for the defence pro- 
pounded but a few questions, and those 
of a character which excited no un- 
easiness on the part of the prosecutor, 
merely in most cases, requiring the 
main witness cto be definite as to the 
time and place. 


When the evidence of the prosecu- 
tion was ended, Lincoln introduced a 
few witnesses to remove some erren- 
eous impressions in regard to the pre- 
vious character of his client, who, 
though somewhat rowdyish, had never 
been known to commit a vicious act; 
and to show that a greater degree of 
ill-feeling existed between the accuser 
and the accused than the accused and 
the deceased. 


The prosecutor felt that the case was 
a clear one, and his opening speech 
was brief and formal. Lincoln arose, 
while a deathly silence pervaded the 
vast audience, and in a clear but mod- 
erate tone began his argument. 


Slowly and carefully he reviewed 
the testimony, pointing out the hitherto 
unobserved discrepancies in the state- 
ments of the principal witness. That 
which seemed plain and plausible he 
made to appear crooked as a serpent’s 
path. 

The witness had stated that the af- 
fair took place at a certain hour in the 
evening, and that, by the aid of the 
brightly shining moon, he saw the pri- 
soner inflict the death blow with a 
sling shot. 

Mr. Lincoln showed that at the hour 
referred to, the moon had not yet ap- 
peared above the horizon and conse- 
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quently the whole thing was a fabri- 
cation. 
But the advocate was not content 


with this intellectual achievement. His> 


whole being had for months’ been 
bound up in this work for gratitude 
and mercy, and, as the lava of the over- 
charged crater burst from its impris- 
onment, so great thoughts and burn- 
ings words leaped forth from the soul 
of the eloquent Lincoln. 

He drew a picture of the perjurer so 
horrid and ghastly that the accuser 
could sit under it no longer, but reeled 
and staggered from the court room, 
while the audience fancied they could 
see the brand upon his brow. 

Then in words of thrilling pathos, he 
appealed to the jurors as fathers of 
sons who might become fatherless, and 
as husbands of wives who might be 
widowed, to yield to no previous im- 
pressions, no ill-founded prejudice, but 
to do his client justice; and, as he al- 
luded to the debt of gratitude which he 
owed the boy’s sire, tears were seen to 
fall from many eyes unused to weep. 

It was near night when he concluded 
by saying that if justice were done—as 
he believed it would be—before the sun 
should set it would shine upon his 
client a free man. The jury retired, 
and the court adjourned for the day. 
Half an hour had not elapsed when, as 
the officers of the court and the volun- 
teer attorney sat at the tea-table of 
their hotel, a messenger announced 
that the jury had returned to their 
seats. 


All repaired immediately to the Court 
House, and while the prisoner was 
being brought from the jail, the court 
room was filled to overflowing with 
citizens of the town. When the pri- 
soner and his mother entered, silence 
reigned as completely as though the 
house was empty. 


The foreman of the jury, in answer 
to the usual inquiry from the court, de- 
livered the verdict of “Not Guilty!” The 
widow dropped into the arms of her 
son, who lifted her up, and told her to 
look upon him as before—free and inno- 
cent. 

Then, with the words, “Where is Mr. 
Lincoln?” he rushed across the room 
and grasped the hand of his deliverer, 
while his heart was too full for utter- 
ance. Lincoln turned his eye toward 
the West, where the sun still lingered 
in view, and then turning to the youth 


4 


‘said, “It is not yet sundown, and you 


are free.” I confess that my cheeks 
were not wholly unwet by tears, and I . 
turned from the affecting scene. 

As I cast a glance behind, I saw 
Abraham Lincoln obeying the Divine 
injunction by comforting the widowed 
and the fatherless. D. 


Mr. Hamlin’s Abjuration of Democracy 


Mr. Hamlin asked to be excused from 
serving as chairman of the committee 
on commerce. He said for the last nine 
years he had held a seat in the Senate, 
he had been almost a silent member. 

Upon the subject that so much agi- 
tated the country, he had rarely utter- 
ed a word. He loved his country more 
than he loved any party—more than 
anything that could agitate and disturb 
its harmony. 

Although he believed the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise was a great 
moral and political wrong, unequalled 
in the annals of the legislation of this 
country, and unequalled in the history 
of almost any country—still with a de- 
sire to promote harmony, concord and 
brotherly feeling, he sat quietly amid 
all the exciting debate, which led to 
that fatal result, and opposed it, not 
by his voice but by a consistent, steady 
and uniform vote; not only in accord- 
ance with his own convictions, but in 
accordance with the instructions of his 
legislature, passed by almost a unani- 
mous vote; but the thing was done in 
violation of the principles of that party 
with whom he had always acted, and in 
violation of the pledges of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his inaug- 
ural address. 

Since, however, that wrong has been 
endorsed by the Cincinnati convention 
in its consummation and its results, he 
felt it his duty to declare that he could 
no longer maintain party association 
with any party that insisted upon such 
doctrines, and could support no man 
for President who avowed and recog- 
nized these doctrines, and whatever 
power God had endowed him with, 
should be used in the coming contest 
in opposition to that party. 

The motion to excuse was agreed to. 
Congressional Globe. 


Church at Mt. Pleasant 


Mt. Pleasant, June 1, 1860 
Mr. Editor: In compliance with the - 
request of your friends in this part of 
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Gloucester county, we send you the 
following communication, hoping you 
will give it a place in the columns of 
your paper. 

Those of your readers who are fami- 
liar with this locality, know very well 
that a few years ago this place was 
notorious, not so much for the wicked- 
ness of its inhabitants as for being the 
resort of persons from all parts of the 
country, who assembled here in large 
numbers, and engaged in horse racing, 
gambling, duel fighting, rum drinking, 
and Sabbath breaking. 

A brighter day has dawned upon this 
place. The long frequented haunt 
known as the White Horse Tavern at 
Clem’s Run has been broken up, its 
dingy walls have crumbled to ruins. 

The old sink of pollution has ceased 
to send forth its streams of moral cor- 
ruption upon the surrounding country. 

Several of the more aged residents 
have survived the grave long enough 
to see a thorough change take place 
in the temporal and moral condition of 
this community. 


Not only has the far-famed “Death 
Factory” been torn away, but numer- 
ous dwellings have been erected. A 
large number of farms have been made 
from brush and timber land, which 
compare favorably with any in the 
county. 

The people in this vicinity have in 
contemplation the erection of a church 
edifice the present season. 

We doubt not but that they will suc- 
ceed in the enterprise, as they seem to 
have “a mind to work.” The site se- 
lected is directly opposite the old tav- 
ern ground, and affords a commanding 
view of the surrounding country. 


How great will be the change, how 
true, that “where sin abound.” May 
heaven crown the efforts of this people 
with abundant success. 

Pursuant to notice a meeting of the 
inhabitants was called on the 22d of 
May, to consider matters relating to the 
proposed enterprise. The meeting after 
being opened in prayer by the chair- 
man, Rev. E. Waters, proceeded to busi- 
ness, 

It was soon ascertained that near 
$2000 had been pledged for the comple- 
tion of the work, and that double the 
amount could probably be secured by 
canvassing the place, and the surround- 
ing vicinity. 

Encouraged by this they moved the 


election of a Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting of five. The following gentle- 
men were elected to viz: James Hast- 
lack, Wm. Heritage, Charles C. Souder, 
F. A. Campbell, and F. A. Campbell, Jr. 
The meeting then moved the appoint- 
ment of a Building Committee. 


A Southern Tribute to Lincoln 


Mr. Lincoln, though a decided Repub- 
lican and a complete exponent of the 
purposes and spirit of the party, is not 
the object of those popular prejudices 
that attach to Mr. Seward, his strong- 
est competitor for the nomination. 

He is a man of ability, not equal to 
Mr. Seward in culture or in experience 
of public affairs, but is considered by 
many as his equal in natural force of 
intellect. 

We heard one of the discussions be- 
tween him and Douglas in the famous 
campaign of 1858, and we certainly re- 
garded him as a full match at least, 
for that distinguished politician. 

When to this is added the purity of his 

private life, the general recongition of 
which has given him in his own State, 
the soubriquet of “Honest Old Abe,” we 
are compelled to admit that the Chi- 
cago convention has nominated the 
very hardest man to be beat it could 
possibly have given us.—Paris (Ky.) 
Citizen, Southern Opposition. 


Lincoln and Hamlin in Greenwich 


Paulsboro, June 15, 1860 

The Lincoln and Hamlin Club met, 
pursuant to adjournment, and Samuel 
B. Warner was called to the chair. The 
Committee on Rules presented their 
report, which after slight amendment, 
was adopted. 

The club then went into an election 
for permanent officers, as provided by 
the rules. The following gentlemen 
were chosen: 

For President—John F. Thomas. 

Vice-President—Charles K. Wolf. 

Secretary—Edwin Craft. 

Executive Committee—William Mil- 
ler, Albert Davis and Isaac Cowgill. 

The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported the following series: 

1. We cordially accept and ratify the 
action of the Chicago convention, in 
nomination for President of the United 
States the Hon. Abraham Lincoln, of 
Illinois, and the Hon. Hannibal Ham- 
lin, of Maine, for Vice-President. 

II. We are gratified with the nomi- 
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nation of Abraham Lincoln, because it 
was effected by no efforts or combina- 
tions of mere politicians, but by a gen- 
erous and spontaneous uprising of pub- 
lic sentiment, in which the People’s 
Party spoke with the principal empha- 
sis and power. 

III. The spotless life and character of 
Hannibal Hamlin; his long and effec- 
tual public service, especially in both 
Houses of Congress; his frequent and 
emphatic endorsement by the people 
of his own State, evince his ample fit- 
ness for presiding over that Senate of 
which he is such a useful and eminent 
member. 

IV. We cordially approve the plat- 
form of the Chicago convention, in the 
just condemnation of the corrupt ad- 
ministration of Buchanan; its inflexible 
opposition to the extension of slavery 
into the territories of the United 
States; its protest against the new- 
fangled heresy that the Constitution, 
of its own force, carries slavery into 
said territories and protects it there; 
its denunciation of the attempted re- 
vival of the Slave Trade; its demand 
for the speedy admission of Kansas 
as a State; its advocacy of the Home- 
stead Measure, and of the Pacific Rail- 
road, and its explicit declaration in fa- 
vor of protection to American industry. 

V. We rally under the flag which 
bears the names of Lincoln and Ham- 
lin not only because they are worthy 
candidates, but because it is absolutely 
certain that they and they only can de- 
feat the party which calls itself Demo- 
cratic, whose free trade corruption, ex- 
travagant and sectional ascendancy 
have retarded the progress of the Re- 
public and tarnished its fair fame. 

The resolutions, as reported by the 
committee were unanimously adopted. 

The next meeting of the club to be 
held at Clarksboro Academy, on Friday 
evening, the 29th inst., at 8 o’clock. The 
executive committee invite correspon- 
dence from the clubs in the several 
townships of this county, that in all the 
efforts for the promotion of the com- 
mon cause, there may be unanimity of 
sentiment and concert of action. 

Sam’l B. Warner, Pres’t. 
Cha’s W. Wilkins, Sec’y. 


Harrison Township Forms Lincoln 
Club 


For the Constitution 
Mullica Hill, June 21, 1860 


Friend Barber: Perhaps it would be 


‘gratifying to you and the readers of 


your paper generally, to know that we 
are taking measures, in Harrison town- 
ship, to help forward the “good time” 
that we so long have heard was coming. 
It now seems to be within our grasp, 
and the people seem disposed to reach 
forth and grasp the prize. 

We had a meeting here on the even- 
ing of the 16th inst., for the purpose 
of forming a Lincoln and Hamlin Club. 
Perfect decorum and unanimity pre- 
vailed throughout, which contrasted 
strongly with the proceedings of Demo- 
cratic conventions. 

The club was organized by the elec- 
tion of Benj. A. Pancoast, President; 
Thomas A. Batten, Jacob G. Turner 
and Francis Diament, Vice-Presidents; 
W. Gordon, Secretary, and Jas. Gibson, 
Treasurer. A committee was appointed 
to draft rules for the government of 
the club; but, not having responded 
yet, I am unable to give you the pro- 
gramme. The leading object will be, 
undoubtedly, the consolidation of the 
Opposition and the dissemination of 
facts bearing upon the questions of the 
day. 

A goodly number of our most promi- 
nent men have enrolled their names 
for Lincoln, Hamlin, and a pure admin- 
istration. After an organization was 
effected, our friend, John W. Hazelton, 
entertained the meeting with a stirring 
speech, showing up some of the abuses 
that have been perpetrated during the 
administration of the “old public re- 
actionary.” 

W. Gorden, Sec’y. 


Lincoln Club at Swedesboro 


Pursuant to a few notices posted up 
in our town, quite a large and respect- 
able meeting of the friends of Lincoln 
and Hamlin was held in the Academy 
at Swedesboro on Wednesday night 
last, August ist, for the purpose of 
organizing a Lincoln and Hamlin Club. 
Clarkson Ogden was chosen chairman 
and J. Morgan Barnes, secretary. 

A constitution was presented and 
adopted, after which the meeting pro- 
ceeded to elect officers for the cluo, 
which resulted as follows: President, 
Clarkson Ogden; Vice-Presidents, Isa- 
iah Mayhew, John Pierson, Benjamin 
Adams, Richard F. Springer, and John 
K. Clark. Recording Secretary, Ed- 
ward B. Madara; Corresponding Secre- 


v 
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tary, J. Morgan Barnes; Treasurer, 
Chas. P. Shivers. 

Executive Committee, Upper Road 
District, Henry C. Garrison, Ephraim 
Coles, Samuel L. James, E. Waters, Jr., 
John S. Barnes; Middle Road District, 
Chas. S. Knisell, Chas. T. Vanneman, 
Samuel C. Springer, Thomas H. Black, 
George Turner. Lower Road District, 
Caleb Rooff, Aaron Hewes, William 
Black, Jr., Henry Fort, Benj. Adams; 
Bridgeport Road District, E. R. Spring- 
er, A. A. Gordon, William B. Gleason, 
Browning Lawrence, Nicholas Justice, 
Popular Grove Road District, Alexan- 
der Black, Jacob J. Hendrickson, Wii!- 
liam S. Mattson, Isaac Hendrickson, 
Thomas R. Dyer. 

Committee to procure Speakers, 
Clarkson Ogden, J. Morgan Barnes and 
Henry C. Garrison. 

Thirty persons signed the constitu- 
tion and united with the club. 

The club will hold regular meetings 
at Swedesboro every Wednesday night. 
Woolwich township is preparing for the 
campaign and will give a good report 
on the 6th of next November for Hon- 
est Old Abe. 

“UNO.” 


Deptiord Township 


A meeting of the Opposition voters 
of Deptford Township, favorable to the 
election of Lincoln and Hamlin, was 
held, pursuant to notice, at the Court 
House in Woodbury, on Thursday even- 
ing, August 2d, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing delegates to attend the State 
convention to be held at Trenton, on 
the 8th of August, to form an Electoral 
Ticket. 

Alexander Wentz, Esq., was called 
to the Chair, and W. W. Sheed was 
appointed Secretary. The call for the 
meeting was then read, and on motion, 
the following persons were duly elected 
delegates: 

John Starr 

John L. C. Tatem 
Jeptha Abbott 
Samuel Hopkins 
Henry Bradshaw 
Alexander Wentz 
Robert K. Matlock 
John B. Harrison 
Richard M. Wilkins 
George B. Ward 
Daniel J. Packer 
Ezekiel C. Mount 
Thomas P. Mathers 


William W. Clark 
John I. Estell 
Jonathan G. Parker 
Benjamin C. Tatem 
John C. Smallwood 
Thomas D. James 
Adon W. Cattell 
Carleton P. Stokes 
James Moore 

Col. Samuel H. Ladd 
John M. Saunders 
Jacob S. Stewart 
Asa Rudrow 
Thomas Glover 
Henry Tagg 
William W. Sheed 
David B. Leslie 
Josiah S. Franklin 
Isaac C. Stevensen 
Charles C. Ford 
William Myers 
John D. Smallwood 
Asher M. Kirkbride 
Dr. Thomas B. Joslin 
William Macready 
William D. Scott 
Daniel B. Scott 
Barclay Cooper 
David M. Redfield 
Augustus S. Barber 
William Knight 
William C. Sparks 
Charles P. Abbott 
John B. Jessup 
Benj. B. Shuster 
James W. Perce 
Henry S. Bender 
Isaac Ballinger 
Joseph L. Chambers 
Enoch Moore 

John L. W. Wentz 
William Brooks 
Richard F. Stevens 
Dr. Henry C. Clark 
Dr. Benj. P. Howell 
Joseph Clement 
Hidwin Stokes 
James H. Pierson 
Benjamin J. Lord 
Nathan S. Abbott 
John H. Bradway 
Stevhen B. Fullerton 
William R. Mankin 
Moses C. Low 
Benjamin Cloud 
William Rambo 
James Fletcher 
Charles Starr 
Charles Starn 
Harper Davis 


John L. Hewitt 
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Lewis Livermore 
Isaac Carson 
Branson T. Ore 
Charles Carr, Sr. 
James W. Caldwell 
Richard Wells 
Edward P. Stewart 
G. W. Bailey 
Andrew Muller 
Joshua Matlack 
Benjamin T. Haines 
Samuel H. Heritage 
Caleb M. Risley 
Stille Chew 

David C. Ogden 
Joseph Z. Lippincott 
Lewis H. Wentz 
John C. Tatem 
William C. Fletcher 
Edward Clayton 
Joseph F. Hudson 
Dr. Charles F.. Clark 
John 8S. Lord 
Josiah P. Franklin 
William R. Tatum 
James Mickle, Jr. 
Louis Whitall 
Benjamin W. Cloud 
Philip A. Mason 
John C. Packer 
Elias Osborn 
George E. Pierson 
John C. Budd 
James Carson 
Clayton N. Shuster 
Robert Brewer 
Richard T. Bender 
Samuel E. Chambers 
Samuel Lippincott 
Joseph Groff 
Charles Knight 
William Atkinson 
Edward S. Packer 
Wm. Wade Griscom 
James B. Tomlin 
Barclay Kirby 
Michael Hartzell 
John N. Wollard 
John Heppard 
Samuel Stewart 
Nathan Cozens 
Edward A. Warner 
James A. Lord 
John D. Hickman 
William C. Montgomery 


On motion, the above nominations 
were confirmed. 


On motion, is was agreed that a 
meeting be held in the Court House on 
Thursday evening next, August 9th, for 


. the purpose of forming a Lincoln and 


Hamlin Club. 

Henry Bradshaw, Esq., being called 
for, took the stand and made a very 
appropriate speech. 

On motion, it was ordered that the 
proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in The Constitution. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

ALEXANDER WENTZ, 
President. 
WM. W. SHEED, Secretary. 


Harrison Township 


Harrisonville, July 28, 1860 

Pursuant to public notice, the Oppo- 
sition voters of Harrison Township met 
at the School House in Harrisonville 
for the purpose of electing delegates to 
attend the convention to be held at 
Trenton, August 8th. The meeting 
was organized by calling Thomas A. 
Batten to the Chair, and appointing 
Chalky Duell, Secretary. 

The following named gentlemen were 
elected, viz: 

John N. Hazelton 
John Benezet 

John Duell 

Samuel H. Weatherby 
Edward B. Knight 
James Gibson 

John Gaunt 

After which addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Birdsall, of Camden, and Wil- 
liam H. Snowden, of Virginia. 

The proceedings of the meeting were 
ordered to be published in The Con- 
stitution. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

THOMAS G. BATTEN 
CHALKY DUELL, President 
Secretary 


Clayton Township 


The Opposition Voters—the friends 
of Lincoln and Hamlin—met in the 
Academy, in Glassboro, on Saturday, 
August 4, 1860, for the purpose of elect- 
ing delegates to attend the convention 
to be held at Trenton, on the 8th of 
August. 

The following persons were duly 
elected: 

Joseph H. Duffield 
Lenard F. Harding 
Richard G. Stanger 
Joseph T. Paulin 
Samuel F. Fisler 
Joseph Iszard 
Thomas H. Whitney 
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Woodward Warrick 
Gabriel I. Abbott 
J. D. Hogate 
George C. Hewitt 
Edward T. Lutz 
Eben Whitney 
S. Stephen Park 
Enoch Smith 
John Campbell 
Lacy L. Campbell 
Wade Fisler 
Lawrence Locke 
John G. Davis 

On motion, Resolved, That the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting be published 
in The Constitution, at Woodbury. 

R. G. STANGER, 
EDWARD -T. LUTZ; President. 
Secretary. 


State Convention Chooses Electors 


The August 14 issue carried a long 
report of the State Republican Con- 
vention. The electors were as follows. 

Electors-at-Large 
Joseph C. Horn Blower, of Essex 
Andrew K. Hay, of Camden 
District. Electors 

1st Dist——Charles E. Elmer, Cumber- 
land. 

2d Dist.—Edward W. Ivins, of Ocean. 

3d Dist.—George H. Brown, of Som- 
erset. 

4th Dist.—David Thomson, of Sussex. 

5th Dist.—Isaac W. Scudder, of Hud- 
son. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet in mass meeting in the evening in 
front of the Court House. 


First District Convention 


The First District Congressional 
Convention renominated the Hon. John 
T. Nixon at their meeting in Camden 
yesterday. 

On the motion of Samuel C. Andrew, 
Dr. Leaming was elected chairman and 
John D. Smallwood, secretary. The 
following gentlemen were elected vice- 
presidents: Salem county, A. H. Green; 
Cumberland, J. A. Bower; Camden, R. 
Folk; Gloucester, John W. Hazelton; 
Atlantic, E. Wright; Cape May, H. 
Swain. 

A committee of one from each county 
then was appointed. They were: Cam- 
den, Dr. S. C. Herbert; Gloucester, 
Alexander Wentz; Cumberland, Isaac 
Elwell; Cape May, Dr. I. Wiley; Salem, 
Col. Robert C. Johnson. 


The Hon. John T. Nixon was nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 

The committee appointed to inform 
him of the nomination were: Camden, 
S. Cc. Andrews; Gloucester, Henry 
Bradshaw; Cumberland, Charles El- 
mer; Cape May, Dr. I. Wiley; Salem, 
Wm. S. Sharp; Atlantic, Barclay Leeds. 


Convention Delegates 


Delegates from Harrison Townsh‘p 
to the county convention at Woodbury 
were: Edward B. Knight, Benj. G. Pan- 
coast, John S. Rulon, Paul Avis, Fran- 
cis Diament. 

Constitution, Sept. 11, 1860 

Delegates from Clayton Township to 
the county convention at Woodbury 
were: W. Warrick, Enoch Smith, Law- 
rence Locke, T. F. Harding, Joseph T. 
Paulin. 

Constitution, Sept. 18, 1860 

Delegates from Franklin Township 
were: John Saul, Wm. Bowers, M. D. 
L. Chew, Charles Potter, John S. Down. 


Deptford Club Organizes 


The Lincoln and Hamlin Club of 
Deptford township, known as Wide 
Awakes of Deptford, held a permanent 
organization meeting at the Academy 
at Woodbury. The following officers 
were elected: 

President—Richard F.. Stevens. 

Vice-President—Adon W. Cattell. 

Corresponding Sec.—Benj. W. Cloud. 

Recording Sec.—George E. Pierson. 

Treasurer—George E. Mankin. 

Executive Committee—Henry Tagg, 
Benj. W. Cloud, Richard F. Stevens, 
James H. Pierson, Adon W. Cattell. 

Captain—Thomas B. Joslin. 

First Lieut.—Adon W. Cattell. 

Orderly—William C. Montgomery. 

A large and handsome national flag 
was presented to the Lincoln and Ham- 
lin Club of Deptford township by Mr. 
George R. Mankin. Mr. Moore, the 
president of the club, received it. 


First District Candidates Chosen 


The candidates for election for the 
first district were: 
For Senator 
John Pierson 
For Sheriff 
Joseph Carter 
For Coroners 
William Bowers 
Richard F. Springer 
William H. Hannold 
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John Starr was the candidate for 
Assembly in the First District and Jo- 


seph Duffield in the second District. 


Constitution, October 6, 1860 
The District Electors were: 
Charles E. Elmer 
Edward W. Ivins 
George H. Brown 
David Thomson 
Isaac W. Scudder 


Official Election Returns for 1860, of 
Gloucester County 
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Abram W. Nash received 25 votes, 
and Moses Wills, Joseph Vliet and Tho- 
mas N. McCarter 4 votes each for Presi- 
dential Electors. 

Constitution, Nov. 138, 1860 

Stratton is re-elected in the second 
district by 12 majority. 

Steel, Dem., in the 3rd by 2115. 

Cobb, Dem., in the 4th by 986. 

Perry, Dem., in the 6th by 194. 

We deeply regret the loss of Gov. 
Pennington, that his district should 
cotton to the South is disgraceful to 
the State. 

Constitution, Nov. 138, 1860. 

Every free State has gone for Lin- 
coln except New Jersey, and we hope 
she has given him 4 of her electoral 
votes. 

Bell gets Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Missouri by a plurality vote. 


Breckinridge gets the rest, Douglas 
nothing. 

California and Oregon are as likely 
to go Lincoln as anybody. 


The Electoral Ticket 


The fusion Electoral ticket will have 
about 2000 majority in the State. 

The following are the majorities in 
the counties as far as ascertained: 
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Another Rupture in the Buchanan 


Cabinet; Resignation of the 
Secretary Floyd 


We have more startling news from 
the capital and but little to give en- 
couragement, in the present alarming 
state of the country. The masterly 
movement of Major Armstrong at Forts 
Moultrie and Sumpter has thrown the 
President, with the conspirators, into 
the utmost confusion. The President 
with his usual indecision called a cab- 
inet meeting to assist him in the tight 
place in which the Major’s prompt 
action put him at a third of these meet- 
ings. 

Secretary Floyd, tendered his resig- 
nation, because the refusal or delay of 
the President to consent to an order 
withdrawing the troops from Fort 
Sumpter. This he ‘believes was incum- 
bent upon the administration by rea- 
son of the “solemn agreement” which 
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it had made, not to change the condi- 
tion of things at Charleston harbor the 
conspirators agreeing not to make any 
attack upon the troops or property of 
the United States while the scheme 
of peaceable secession was being car- 
ried out. The resignation was accept- 
ed the same day—Saturday. 

Messrs. Holt, Post-master General; 
Mr. Black, Sec. of State and Mr. San- 
ton, Attorney General, were the only 
men who met the issue courageously 
from the outset. Floyd, Thompson and 
Thomas favored the withdrawal. Mr. 
Toucey, Sec. of the Navy hesitated until 
the critical moment, when the outside 
pressure screwed his courage up to the 
striking point, and he went against the 
withdrawal of the troops. 

It is said Secretary Thompson would 
also have resigned were it not for the 
investigation pending concerning the 
stolen Indian Trust bonds. A report 
also prevails that Mr. Sect. Thomas 
has purposes of resignation in view. 
The whole course of the _ president 
proves his complicity with the treason- 
able purposes of the secessionists. 


South Carolina Seizes Fort 


South Carolina has taken posession 
of Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney. 
Her troops took possession on Saturday 
last of the U. S. Arsenal at Charleston, 
containing many thousand stand of 
arms and military stores. 

The South Carolina authorities have 
also seized the Revenue Cutter at 
Charleston. The captain, a native of 
the State, resigned his commission after 
betraying his trust. 

The Navy Department has informa- 
tion from Lieutenant Foster, command- 
ing the Slaver Bonita, which was re- 
cently carried into Charleston as a 
prize, that his prisoner, the captain of 
the slaver, was taken on a writ of 
habeas corpus before a state judge who 
remanded him on the ground of want 
of jurisdiction, and that while convey- 
ing his prisoner from the court to the 
ship, he was forcibly taken from his 
custody by a mob. 

These last two outrages have cre- 
ated a strong revulsion in the minds of 
moderate men of all sides. 


Port Collector Siezes Funds 


The collector of the port of Charles- 
ton announced to the convention that 
he was collecting duties in the name 


and under the authority of South Caro- 
lina. In thirty days more he will be apt 
to discover that his task will be a light 
one, and that he and his subordinates 
may have to whistle for their monthly 
stipends. It is all very well as long as 
money enough is received to pay the 
salaries, but when they stop as they 
will do when commerce shuns the port, 
Mr. Colcock’s enthusiasms will be 
somewhat abated. This whole business 
is fast drawing to a head and the Presi- 
dent will be forced either to demand 
the public moneys or to confess his 
imbecility by allowing them to be mis- 
applied. 


Cabinet Member Assailed 


The Charleston Mercury thus alludes 
to Mr. Cass: 

“Hor the hoary trickster and humbug 
who has just retired from the cabinet 
because war is not made on South 
Carolina. We have only to say that his 
present imbecility equals his past 
treachery to this section. Had he been 
early absent from the President’s coun- 
cils, his administration might have been 
more successful. 


From the New York Times, Mr. Lin- 
coln on the Crisis 


As a matter of course it is never 
quite safe to rely implicitly on the re- 
ports of others for the opinions of 
prominent public men. But in the ab- 
sence of more authoritative announce- 
ments, such reports are entitled to some 
degree of consideration. 

We published, in the Times of yester- 
day, an interesting letter from an in- 
telligent correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia “Bulletin”, giving an account of a 
visit to Mr. Lincoln, and the following 
notes of a conversation with him upon 
the political condition of the Southern 
States, which are worth reproducing: 

“At length one of the party asked 
him if he had any news from the 
south. ‘No,’ he replied; ‘I have not yet 
read the dispatches in the morning 
papers.’ ‘But,’ he added, ‘I thing from all 
I can learn, that things have reached 
their worst point in the south and they 
are likely to mend in the future. If it 
be true, as reported, that the South 
Carolinians do not intend to resist the 
collection of the revenue, after they 
ordain secession, there need be no col- 
lision with the Federal government. 
The union may still be maintained. The 
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greatest inconvenience will arise from 
the want of Federal courts, as with the 
present feeling, judges, marshals, and 


other officers could not be obtained.” 


On this point Mr. Lincoln spoke at 
some length, regretting its difficulty, 
but adding that his mind was made up 
as to how it should be overcome. 


No Resentment Toward South 


His tone and language were moder- 
ate. Good humored and friendly to- 
wards the south. He then went on to 
speak of the charges made by the south 
against the north, remarking that they 
were so indefinite that they could not 
be regarded as sound. If they were weil 
defined they could be fairly and suc- 
cessfully met. But they are so vague 
they cannot be long maintained by 
reasoning men even in the southern 
states. 


Northern Press Criticized 


Afterwards he spoke of the course 
pursued by certain Republican news- 
papers in the north, which I need not 
name. In replying to threats of seces- 
sion from southern states by saying, 
“Let them secede; we do not want 
them.” This tone, he remarked, was 
having a bad effect in some of the bor- 
der States, especially in Missouri, where 
there was danger that it might alien- 
ate some of the best friends of the 
cause if it were persisted in. In Mis- 
souri and some other states, where Re- 
publicanism has just begun to grow, 
and where there is still strong pro- 
slavery party to contend with, there 
can be no advantage in taunting and 
bantering the South. Leading Repub- 
licans from those states had urged him 
to use his influence with the journals 
referred to, and induce them to alter 
their present tone towards the South. 
He did not say he had promised to do 
this, and I only gathered from his man- 
ner and language that he would prefer 
to see the bantering tone abandoned. 
January 1, 1861 


Threats Against Lincoln and Hamlin 


Mr. Pangborn, editor of the “Boston 
Atlas and Bee,” in his correspondence 
from Washington says: 

“One of the favorite bugaboos here- 
abouts is the story that Lincoln’s in- 
auguration is to be prevented by force, 
and men will take you mysteriously 
aside and tell you that there are so 


‘many hundred men drilling here, and 


so there, who design to seize the capitol 
and prevent Lincoln from taking the 
oath. They do not know, perhaps, that 
for every hundrea desperadoes that 
they might raise for such a violent 
demonstration, a thousand men would 
be here to to see the laws enforced and 
rebellion suppressed. Frequent threats 
are made against the lives of Lincoln 
and Hamlin. Mr. Hamlin received 


three days since an anonymous letter, 


warning him to go home to Maine, if 
he regarded his personal safety; and 
both Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln have 
received letters of a similar tenor. Of 
course, no attention is paid to such 
distardly insinuations or threats. It 
would not surprise me, however, if we 
had some violent demonstrations here. 
They are likely incidents of such dis- 
turbed and troublous times. All I de- 
desire is that every patriot should be 
in his place, and stand firmly by the 
right.” 


Defences at Charleston 


The Charleston Mercury of the 31st 
ult. says “all day Saturday and yester- 
day our gallant troops were busy in 
the performance of the various duties 
assigned them by the State. At Fort 
Moultrie, we are glad to be able to 
state that matters are progressing 
swimmingly.. The most vigorous meas- 
ures are on foot to remount the dis- 
mantled guns, and every hour is work- 
ing wonders toward that end. At vari- 
ous exposed points along the bay 
breastworks are being rapidly erected.” 

The Stars and Stripes that had waved 
over the arsenal were hauled down on 
Sunday afternoon the 30th ult. and the 
Palmetto banner run up in its stead, 
amid a salute of cannon. 

Jan. 8, 1861 


Fort Sumpter 


From the workmen who were dis- 
charged from Fort Sumpter, the Mer- 
cury gathers the following account of 
the force and condition of that fort, its 
ammunition, provisions, etc. 

The force now remaining in Fort 
Sumpter consist of about 130 men, 50 of 
whom are laborers, and the rest troops, 
belonging to the artillery branch of the 
U. S. service. These latter are suffi- 
cient to man about one-half the guns 
of the fort, supposing the guns were all 
mounted. Fortunately, however, this is 
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far from being the case. Seventy-five 
pieces of heavy ordinance are now in 
the lower tier, including nine guns that 
face of the fortress pointing toward 
Sullivans Island. Two more of. these 
casement guns were nearly mounted 
on Friday evening, but the work of get- 
itng them in position is necessarily slow 
and tedious, and, with the force now at 
work, it is impossible to mount more 
than three guns per day at the utmost. 
The heaviest guns, too, which are the 
10-inch Columbaide, have yet to be 
mounted. One of the casement guns at 
one of the angles of the walls has been 
placed in position so as to cover Castle 
Pickney. The garrison were, on Friday 
evening, getting ready to mount some 
of the casement guns on the south 
side of the walls. 

Beside these pieces, four of the 
lighter barbette guns are mounted upon 
the ramparts, pointing towards Morris 
Island. These are so arranged upon 
pivot carriages as to sweep around the 
whole horizon. The magazine of the 
fortress is well stocked with an im- 
mense quantity of grape, canister, and 
shells, and about seven hundred bar- 
rels of powder. All the small arms 
and stores of Fort Moultrie have been 
transferred within the garrison, and 
there is a sufficient accumulation of 
provisions to last, in case of necessity, 
for six months at least. Four large cis- 
terns contain an ample supply of fresh 
water, but it is now well understood 
that Fort Sumpter has no fuel to spare. 
The rumor current in the city that a 
number of the guns in Fort Sumpter, 
which are not yet mounted, had been 
spiked by the southern workmen, is 
without foundation. 

Jan, 8, 1861 
Georgia Seizes Fort 

Charleston, Jan. 4—I learn from a 
gentleman who arrived here this morn- 
ing from Savannah, that the forts are 
in the possession of the Georgia State 
troops. 

They are occupied by one hundred 
and fifty men, and an armorer, with 
thirty men, is engaged in cleaning the 
guns to render them serviceable. The 
State of Georgia has also taken pos- 
session of the United States revenue 
cutter at that station. 


Governor Names Cabinet Officers 


Baltimore, Jan. 4—The following item 
has been received: 


Charleston, Jan. 4—Governor Pick- 
ens has divided the duties of the execu- 
tive administration of South Carolina 
among his council. Thus he appoints: 
A. F. McGrath, Secretary of State, to 
regulate intercourse with other States 
and foreign powers, make treaties, reg- 
ulate commerce, and appoint consuls. 

D, A. Jamison, Secretary of War. 

C. C. Memminger, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

W. H. Harlee, to regulate the Postal 
Department and Lighthouses. 

A. C. Darlington, Secretary of the 
Interior, to attend to local matters, in- 
cluding the militia and coast police. 


Important News From Norfolk 


Norfolk, Jan. 4—The United States 
sloop-of-war Brooklyn is coaling and 
taking in stores, and getting ready for 
a cruise. It is rumored that she is 
destined for Charleston. 

Great excitement was created yester- 
day in consequence of a report that 
four companies for Fortress Monroe 
had been ordered to Charleston. 

Lieutenant J. H. North tendered his 
resignation today. 


The Seizure of Fort Pulaski 


Savannah, Jan. 4 — Fort Pulaski 
was yesterday taken possession of, but 
Governor Brown has issued orders for 
her return to the government. It is 
generally believed that the secession 
ticket has carried the State. 


Startling from Alabama 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 4 — The United 
States arsenal was taken, at daylight 
this morning, by the State troops at 
Mobile. 

It contains 78,000 stand of arms, 1500 
boxes of powder, 300,000 rounds of mus- 
ket cartridges, and other munitions of 
war. 

No defense was offered by those in 
charge of the arsenal. 

It is rumored that Fort Morgan was 
taken last night. 


John C. Calhoun’s Union Toast 


Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, gave 
the following sentiment at a meeting > 
in Pendleton, South Carolina: 

“The State and general governments 
—each imperfect when viewed as sepa- 
rate and distinct governments but, tak- 
en as a whole, forming one system, 
with each checking and controlling the 
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other, unsurpassed by any work of. 


man, in wisdom and sublimity. 
Jan. 4, 1861 


Interesting Views from an Influential 
Quarter 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
says that the January number of the 
Princeton Review, perhaps the most 
influential journal belonging to. the 
Presbyterian Church—will contain an 
article on the great and most exciting 
topic of the day. From advance sheets 
sent to leading papers, the Bulletin 
gives the following notice of the ar- 
ticle: 


“The Review expresses the opinion 
that the dissolution of the union would 
be in all human probability the death- 
blow to slavery. It takes up regularly 
and disposes of the alleged grievances 
of the South. Its first reply dissemi- 
nates between ultra abolitionists, who 
make war on the South, and the great 
mass of northern people who disap- 
prove of slavery, but who are in favor 
of sustaining the constitutional rights 
of the South. The next point is a de- 
nial of the statement that all who 
voted for Mr. Lincoln are abolitionists, 
in which the Review states that the 
grand point of difference between the 
North and South is this: Whether slav- 
ery rests on common or statute law. 
The northern opinion that it rests 
merely on statute law, the lex loci, is 
declared to be that of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and every 
other President, “unless our present 
chief magistrate be an exception.” 

As to alleged incendiary publications, 
the Reviewer avows it as his opinion 
that the papers in the southern inter- 
est do far more to stir up bad passions 
in both master and slave, than the 
avowed abolition prints. It believes 
that it would be less dangerous to the 
South to allow unrestricted circula- 
tion to the “Independent” than to the 
New York Herald or the Journal of 
Commerce. 

In regard to any failure to execute 
the Fugitive Slavery law, the Review 
declares that the government, in all 
its branches has notoriously erred on 
the other side. It compares its eager- 
ness in this matter with the utter fail- 
ure to enforce the provisions that the 
citizens of one state shall have the 
same privileges in all other states as in 
their own. 


The Review next considers the alleg- 
ed grievance that the South has lost 
its equality in the Union, which it con- 
siders an assumption that three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand are equal to 
twenty millions. It then proceeds to 
denounce secession as treason “and 
treason, by the laws of God and man, 
is one of the greatest of crimes.” We 
quote here a single paragraph, which, 
from such a source, is most weighty 
and well-timed. “We do not doubt 
that many excellent men, many sin- 
cere Christians in the South, have been 
brought to believe that secession is 
legally and morally right. But it is no 
new thing in the history of the world 
that great crimes have been thought 
right. There never was an antidote 
which was not sanctioned by the min- 
isters of religion. The greatest crimes 
have been perpetrated by those who 
thought they were doing good service. 
The fact, therefore, that good men ap- 
prove of secession, that they pray over 
disunion, that they rise from their 
knees and resolve to commit the par- 
ricidal act, does not prove it to be 
right. It only proves how perverted 
the human mind may become under the 
influence of passion and the force of 
popular feeling.” 

We have been unwilling to withhold 
this singularly courageous utterance 
from our readers. It may have very 
grave consequences, but the Review 
seems to have made up its mind that 
this is no time for flinching. 

Jan. 4, 1861 


Conspiracy Long Brewing 


The Washington Star (Dem.) con- 
tains The Conspiracy—the secession- 
ists of South Carolina have now fur- 
nished abundant evidences that they 
have been long conspiring the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and have not the 
slightest idea of returning to their 
allegiance under any circumstances un- 
less “coerced.” The following are the 
extracts from the speeches made in 
the South Carolina convention, viz: 

Mr. Packer, speaking of secession, 
said: “It is no spasmodic effort that 
has come suddenly upon us, but has 
been gradually culminating for a long 
series of years.” j 

Mr. Inglis said: “Most of us have 
had this subject under our considera- 
tion for the last twenty years.” 

Mr. Keitt said: “I have been engaged 
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in this movement ever since I entered 
political life.’ 

Mr. Rheit said: “It is nothing pro- 
duced by Mr. Lincoln’s election or non- 
execution of the fugitive slave law. It 
is a matter which has been gathering 
head for thirty years.” And he further 
said: “We are about to sunder our 
relations with that section (the North) 
and I trust forever.” 

On another occasion Mr. Rhett said: 
“The Federal Laws laying taxes on 
the people of South Carolina have 
fallen this day; and, so far as we are 
concerned, fallen. I trust forever.” 

Hence it appears that there has been 
a long concocted conspiracy to over- 
turn the government of the United 
States, and that the causes therefore 
alleged are mere pretexts. Does any 
friend of the Union believe that these 
men intend ever to return no matter 
what concessions of allegiance are 
made by the North? If so, he is under 
a dangerous delusion. 

Jan. 4, 1861 


State Stocks Decline 


One of the prominent causes of the 
recent panic was the sudden and rapid 
depreciation of the prices of State 
stocks, heretofore considered among 
the safest securities for investment. 
The argument was, naturally, that if 
U. S. stocks were losing their value it 
must be because the Union was in im- 


minent peril, and the States them- 
selves approaching ruin consequent 
upon dissolution. Large amounts of 


Missouri and North Carolina State 
stocks were suddenly thrown upon the 
market, and failing to find immediate 
buyers a decline in price, of course, 
ensued. The Albany Evening Journal 
says that the stocks thus thrown on 
the market were fraudulently abstract- 
ed from the safe of the Interior De- 
partment. Those who took them have 
obtained them cheap, could afford to 
sell at low prices and by the sale they 
accomplish the double object of plun- 
dering the government, and of encour- 
aging the attempts made for its over- 
throw. Thus corruption was made the 
means to forward Treason, and Trea- 
son made the screen to cover corrup- 
tion! 


General Wool on the Crisis 
Troy, December 31 — The Troy Daily 


Times this afternoon contains two let- 
ters from General Wool, taking strong 


ground in favor of the Union, and in 
favor of sustaining Anderson in his 
position at Fort Sumpter, and earn- 
estly urging that a firm ground be 
adopted to put down rebellion. 

He declares that if Fort Sumpter be 
surrendered to the secessionists, in 
twenty days two hundred thousand 
men would be in readiness to take ven- 
geance on all who would betray the 
union into the hands of its enemies. 
Jan. 4, 1861 


A Private Letter of Jackson 


In the United States Senate, a few 
days ago, there was read by a Sena- 
tor, a letter written by President Jack- 
son, in 18338, just about the time, or 
rather a little after he had taught 
South Carolina a lesson of obedience to 
the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was written to an old friend, 
the Rev. Andrew J. Crawford, of Ten- 
nessee; and was not a copy but the 
original letter, in the clear bold hand 
of Old Hickory, so that all who choose 
could be satisfied of its genuineness. 
His prediction as to the next bone for 
another refractory movement by South 
Carolina as well as to the latent ob- 
ject of the movement has been fully 
verified. 

(“Private”) Washington, May 1, 1833 
“My Dear Sir” 

I have had a laborious task here, but 
nullification is dead; and its actors and 
courtiers will only be remembered by 
the people to be execrated for their 
wicked designs to sever and destroy the 
only good government on the globe, 
and that prosperity and happiness we 
enjoy over every portion of the world. 
Haman’s gallows ought to be the fate 
of all such ambitious men who would 
involve their country in civil war, and 
all the evils in its train, that they 
might reign and ride on its whirl- 
winds and direct the storm. The free 
people of these United States~ have 
spoken and consigned these wicked 
demagogues to their proper doom. 
Take care of your nullifiers; you have 
them among you; let them meet with 
the indignant frowns of every man who 
loves his country. The tariff, it is now 
known, was a mere pretext—its burden 
was on your course woolens. By the 
law of July, 1832, coarse woolen was 
reduced to five percent for the benefit 
of the South. Mr. Clay’s bill takes it 
up and classes it with woolens at fifty 
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percent, reduces it gradually down to- 


twenty percent, and that is to remain, 
and Mr. Calhoun and all the nullifiers 
agree to the principle. 

The cash duties and home valuation 
will be equal to fifteen percent more 
and after the year 1842 you pay on 
coarse woolens thirty-five percent. If 
this is not protection, I cannot under- 
stand; therefore the tariff was only the 
pretext, and disunion and a southern 
confederacy the real object. The next 
pretext will be the negro or slavery 
question. 

“My health is not good, but is im- 
proving a little. Present me kindly to 
your lady and family, and believe me 
to be your friend. I will always be 
happy to hear from you.” 

“Andrew Jackson.” 


A Forced Loan in South Carolina 


The Albany Evening Journal says: 
“It is beginning to leak out now 
through private but reliable informa- 
tion that, merchants and other men 
of property in Charleston are compell- 
ed by threats of personal violence to 
become subscribers to the State loan. 
Some who were told that unless they 
paid $100 each their houses would be 
torn down over their heads, have paid 
it, and then fled for their own safety 
and that of their families, to cities 
further north. 


Enormous Slave Tax 


It is also reported and there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of the report, 
that a tax has been privately levied on 
slaveholders of $16 per Head for each 
slave owned by them. A tax so oner- 
ous that in some cases the slaves will 
be confiscated and sold in order to 
meet it. Of course, all this is carefully 
kept out of the published news and 
official proceedings. Those secret ses- 
sions which the convention is daily 
holding doubtless take cognizance of 
these and similar matters. It shows to 
what straits the secessionists have al- 
ready reduced themselves and how they 
are sowing the seeds of discontent- 
ment among their own adherents.” 


Report Confirmed 


This statement is confirmed, in part, 
by the Washington Correspondent of 
the Times who writes: 

“T learn from Charleston that the 
proposed State loan of $400,000 is al- 


ready parcelled out among the weal- 
thiest men of the State, mainly in 
Charleston, and that each is expected 
to furnish his share under the penalty 
of being considered disaffected. It will 
be a forced loan as thoroughly as was 
ever any loan during the French Revo- 
lution or during the chronic revolu- 
tions of Mexico. The truth is the 
secession movement is in the hands of 
the mob, and the planters, merchants 
and other men of substance are power- 
less against them. 

Jan. 4, 1861 


Cabinet Members Assailed 


The president charges that South 
Carolina misunderstood and abused his 
forebearance, granted at the instance 
of strong union men from the South. 
He professes to be much exasperated. 
Mr. Sickles says he never saw such a 
complete revolution in sentiments as 
exists in New York. It is now believed 
that Messrs. Cobb and Floyd played 
into the hands of the Secessionists 
throughout, shaping their policy by the 
developments of the president and the 
rest of the cabinet, and giving the con- 
spirators all the benefits of all their 
information as to the probable course 
of the administration. There is no 
doubt Mr. Floyd gave assurances to 
the South Carolina delegates that the 
status would not be changed at 
Charleston, but he acted upon his own 
authority, and presumed upon his 
power to control the cabinet on a ques- 
tion affecting his own department. 

Jan. 4, 1861 


The Feeling in Maine 


The Portland city government, at its 
last meeting, passed by a large major- 
ity a resolution in favor of preserving 
the Union and instructing the repre- 
sentatives of the city in the Legislature 
to vote for the repeal of Personal Lib- 
erty law. 


The Albany Evening Journal Says: 


It is a very significant fact that Mas- 
sachusetts five percent stocks bring 
in England from one to two percent, 
more than United States six percents. 


Delaware for the Union—The Legis- 
lature Rejects the Resolution 
of Mississippi 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 3—The Legis- 
lature of this State assembled at Dover 
on Wednesday. Dr. Martin of Sussex 
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county, was elected President of the 
Senate and Mr. Williamson, of New 
Castle, Speaker of the House. 

Hon. H. Dickerson, the commissioner 
from Mississippi, was received today, 
and addressed both Houses. He made 
a strong Southern speech taking 
ground in favor of South Carolina and 
secession, and invited Delaware to join 
the Southern confederacy. He claimed 
the right of the State to secede. If 
they were not allowed to do so, war 
was inevitable. His speech was greet- 
ed with mingled applause and hisses. 

After the speech the house adopted 
the following resolution by a unani- 
mous vote: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives in general as- 
sembly met, that having extended to 
Hon. H. Dickerson, commissioner from 
Mississippi, the courtesy due him as a 
representative of a sovereign State of 
the Confederacy as well as the State he 
represents, we deem it proper and due 
to ourselves and to the people of Del- 
aware to express our unqualified dis- 
approval of the remedy for the existing 
difficulties suggested by the resolution 
of the Legislature of Mississippi. ‘The 
Senate concurred by a majority in 
resolutions. 


New York Legislature 


The Legislature of New York organ- 
ized on the ist inst, choosing the Re- 
publican officers. Governor Morgan 
delivered his message at noon. He 
recommends a brief session to avoid 
special legislation; urges the placing of 
tolls on railroads during the season of 
navigation; advises the amendment of 
the capital punishment law to make it 
effective; recommends that measures be 
taken to establish a suitable quaran- 
tine station, and the selling of the 
Staten Island property. 

He refers to other State reforms, and 
devotes the last portion of his message 
to the secession difficulties, closing by 
saying that, “It is the duty of the 
National Executive to act with promp- 
titude and firmness, and the national 
Legislation with moderation and con- 
ciliation, and the public press with that 
regard to the rights of all sections and 
interests which its vast influence de- 
mands. 

“Let New York set the example in 
this respect. Let her oppose no bar- 
rier, but let her representatives to 


Congress give a ready support to any 
just and honorable settlement. Let her 
stand in hostility to none but extending 
the hand of fellowship to all, live up 
to the strict letter of the consitution, 
and cordially unite with the other mein- 
bers of the confederacy in proclaiming 
and expressing a determination that 
the Constitution shall be honored and 
the Union of the States preserved.” 

He recommends the repeal of the 
personal liberty bill, and also the other 
States to do the same. 

In the Senate Mr. Spinola, “Demo- 
crat,” introduced a series of resolutions 
authorizing the governor to tender to 
the President the services of the mili- 
tia of the State, to be used as he may 
deem best for the preservation of the 
Union and to enforce the Constitution 
and laws of the country. 

Also, instructing the military com- 
mittee, if necessary, to report a bill to 
raise ten millions to properly arm the 
State. Mr. Spinola said that he believ- 
ed the time was approaching when old 
party divisions must be laid aside and 
all good citizens to unite for the pres- 
ervation, and to put down Northern 
abolitionism and Southern fanaticism. 
Laid over. 


Resolutions have been introduced in 
the Assembly recommending that after 
the admission of Kansas, with its pres- 
ent constitution, a division be made of 
the remaining two States to be admit- 
ted into the Union as soon as their 
constitutions have been adopted, one 
free and the other slave. Laid over. 


Correspondent of the North American. 
Scandal in Federal Cabinet 


Washington, Dec. 26, 1861 


The developments connected with the 
robbery. in the Interior Department 
are likely to involve others than the 
immediate actor, in a criminal com- 
plicity from which escape is almost 
impossible if the investigation is 
thoroughly made, and not loosely as 
has heretofore been too much the case. 

The main facts are not disputed, that 
Bailey gave the bonds to Russell, who 
substituted them with acceptance of. 
the Secretary of War in his official 
capacity. 

The question comes up naturally, for 
what service were these drafts made 
and accepted, and were they in con- 
formity with law? Russell is the head 
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of the firm which received the large 
transportation contracts for Utah, and 
the great flour contracts in which the 
government paid $28 per barrel for the 
identical article which Russell bought 
in Salt Lake at $7.50. 

There is reason to believe that this 
firm furnished the money by which the 
English bill was carried through Con- 
gress. The history of that infamous 
transaction has never been fully re- 
vealed, and the crust was only broken 
in the convode investigation. It may 
yet come to light to astound the coun- 
try still more, and to trace out the 
beginning of treasonable conspiracy 
which now threatens the peace and 
perpetuity of the Union. 


Russell Long Under Suspicion 


It is well known here that Russell 
and his notorious agents had free and 
constant access to all avenues of the 
War Department. They were seen 
there habitually, and in close contact 
with subordinates who have been more 
than under suspicion for years past. 
These relations have long been the 
subject of censorious comment, and 
therefore, this recent disclosure has 
excited no great astonishment. It turns 
out that the acceptances of the Secre- 
tary of War were not given for service 
rendered, or to anticipate accounts in 
process of adjustment, but merely as a 
use of credit with any legal claim 
whatever on the part of Russell, Majors 
and Company against the Department. 


Act of Congress Violated 


An act of Congress was passed more 
than twenty-five years ago, when the 
Treasury building was in process of 
construction, expressly forbiding the 
issuance of any such credits, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has just as 
much right to issue bonds or notes 
without authority of law, as the War 
Department to give acceptances in this 
way. There is not a particle of dis- 
tinction in principle between the two 
cases as will be shown before the in- 
vestigation is concluded. 


Cabinet Officer Not Blameless 


Forbear purposely, while the inquiry 
is pending, from making any sugges- 
tion as to the motives or influences 
which actuated the Secretary of War 
in this matter. But there can be no 
impropriety in saying that his Depart- 


. ment has been surrounded by an or- 


ganized gang of plunderers, and there 
is too much reason to fear that officials 
enjoying his full and familiar confi- 
dence have been concerned with them 
in schemes to rob the government. Mr. 
Floyd has not been allowed to remain 
in ignorance concerning the character 
and venality of these parties. If he 
has been deceived the blame is his own. 


Senate Committee Spikes Rumor 


The action of the Senate Committee 
on Monday spikes one of the guns of 
the conspirators who have been rep- 
resenting that the Republican Party 
aimed at the abolition of slavery in the 
States. This has been the burden of 
all their recent speeches, and it is as 
false as most of the charges already 
exploded. Mr. Seward brought for- 
ward an unalterable amendment to the 
Constitution declaring that Congress 
shall have no power to abolish or in- 
terfere with slavery in the States. Al- 
though it was carried in committee by 
a large majority, Mr. Toombs and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis voted against it, thus 
showing that they do not desire to be 
satisfied. But the house committee 
has made a more important advance, 
the substance of which may be stated, 
although not yet acted upon. The Re- 
publican members authorized a sub 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Corn- 
in, Charles Francis Adams, Kellog and 
Humphrey, to confer in regard to the 
basis of a practicable adjustment, and 
they agreed last night upon terms 
which their colleagues are to consider 
today, and will doubtiess adiopt. 


Conciliatory Program Advanced 


This program is to admit New 
Mexico as a Slave-holding State, to 
offset Kansas; to amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to prevent the abolition of 
or interference with slavery in the 
States; to amend the Fugitive Slave 
law, removing its obnoxious features, 
and requiring its execution to _ be 
strictly fulfilled by Federal officers, and 
no aid rendered them unless resisted 
in the discharge of that duty, and to 
pass a law punishing armed invasion 
in any of the States. They have al- 
ready recommended the repeal of the 
personal liberty bills). Mr. Adams has 
agreed to take this proposition in a 
spirit of conciliation, and his example 
will probably induce others, of equally 
positive opinions, to acquiesce. 
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The admission of New Mexico would 
not disadjust the condition of the ter- 
ritories and while it would give the 
South every inch of ground which they 
claim under an extension of the Mis- 
souri line, with the recognition of slav- 
ery south of it, no surrender of the 
principle which the Republicans con- 
sider vital would be required. This is 
certainly a fair, conciliatory and hon- 
orable overture, and taken in connec- 
tion with the branches of the adjust- 
ment, is entitled to be regarded as a 
liberal concession. The country will 
at least discover in it a disposition to 
meet the South half way, and to aban- 
don prejudices for the sake of peace. 


South Demands Missouri Line 
Extension 


The so-called ultimatum of the South 
demands an extension of the Missouri 
line, with the recognition and protec- 
tion of slavery in the existing territory 
south of it of whatever territory may 
hereafter be acquired. They will take 
nothing less, not even a slave State 
formed from the present territory. 
This is a virtual declaration of a pur- 
pose to filibuster for the acquisition of 
move territory, with the direct design 
of extending slavery. The Republicans 
will, under no circumstances, agree to 
this exaction, come what may; and 
in view of the agitation of the last ten 
years, every patriotic party should set 
its face against more acquisition of 
territory. This cause has nearly split 
the Union already, and it is more 
powerful for mischief than any other 
that the evil genius of political dema- 
gogues ever discovered. 

These propositions should go side 
by side to the country in order that 
fair men of the South may see for 
themselves what are the real disposi- 
tions of the parties which represent 
the North and South. 

They furnish the best answer to all 
the misrepresentations of the desperate 
leaders who are stimulating secession, 
and prove that there is no aggressive 
spirit in the North, such as has been 
falsely stated. 


Attempts to Humiliate Republicans 


This whole movement was designed 
at the outset for political effect, and 
to humiliate the triumphant Republi- 
cans by forcing them to renounce one 
of the cardinal principles of their 


platform. While Mr. Lincoln is known 
to have written here in the most con- 
ciliatory spirit and anxiously desires 
this controversy settled to the satis- 
faction of both sides, and is ready to 
make every proper and becoming con- 
cession, it is also known he is inflexible 
in regard to the principle which came 
down from the fathers, that Congress 
has full power over the territories. Mr. 
Seward manifests the same inclina- 
tions, aS may be seen by his reecnt 
speech in New York, and still more 
conclusively by his willing and co-op- 
erative action in the committee of 
thirteen upon his return here. It is 
thus demonstrated that the South can 
obtain an adjustment which substan- 
tially secures all that it claims in 
present territories without the degra- 
dation of their opponents. More than 
this they cannot and should not get, 
especially when the demand is offen- 

Sively presented as an alternative. 
Independent 
Washington, Dec. 28 
1860 

Slavery Becoming Issue 


It was ascertained yesterday that the 
representative men of the South would 
not accept the proposition of admitting 
New Mexico, accompanied by the other 
parts of the program, as stated in my 
last letter, and hence it has not been 
and may not be offered. No good is 
to be derived from making overtures 
which are certain to be rejected. The 
truth is, the issue is fast settling down 
upon the point of recognizing and prvo- 
tecting slavery south of the Missouri 
line in the present territory, and such 
as may be acquired, or refusing it. The 
South is rapidly drifting toward that 
position under false pretexts, mistaken 
ideas, timid suggestions and sectional 
prejudice. Even conservative men, 
from whom better things were hoped, 
have yielded their own judgment, and 
under the whip and spur of rash lead- 
ers, consented to make the demand for 
guarantees which they privately ad- 
mit ought not to be asked and which 
they know will never be granted. 
While this spirit is manifested no ad- 
justment is possible. 


Republicans Offer to Conciliate 


The Republicans repudiate any de- 
sire to meddle with slavery in the 
states, and offer an unalterable amend- 
ment of the Constitution to that effect. 
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Every intelligent man knows that the | 


statutes of the territories are fixed by 
a law which no human power can re- 
vole and therefore, that no practical 
issue concerning them can or will be 
raised under the next administration. 
The battle was fought and the question 
clozed in Kansas. The Republicans 
are ready to give a law to repress 
armed invasions of any of the States; 
to amend the Fugitive Slave law so as 
to satisfy both sections; to recommend 
the appeal of all the States’ laws con- 
flicting with the Constitution, and to 
do anything else that is fair, except 
to discard and trample upon their 
principles and convictions concerning 
the territories and slaveiy :n the ab- 
stract. These concessions cover all 
grievances alleged by the South, but 
they do not quite come up to the re- 
quirement, that the North shall sur- 
render at discretion and proclaim slav- 
ery a blessing and a benefit to man- 
kind, which the extremists absolutely 
demand in their claim that the “sen- 
timent” against the peculiar institu- 
tion must be corrected and reformed. 


Controversy Brewing 


Both sections are fast getting their 
blood up, and when they are roused 
even on the most abstract of abstrac- 
tions, as the issue now presented really 
is, neither will readily come down. The 
most moderate Republicans will not be 
coerced into submission by threats, and 
the ultimatum recently presented has 
done much to change the temper 
which the great body of them mani- 
fested only a few weeks ago. 

They consider the whole movement 
an organized attempt to degrade their 
manhood and hence are becoming more 
indisposed to hear terms which would 
before have been favorably entertain- 
ed. Still, while it may be difficult to 
indicate a mode in which this contro- 
versy can be adjusted or to assign a 
reason for much hope that it will be 
yet settled, there are so many great 
interests involved as to inspire a Sense 
of confidence in the ultimate result. It 
is not a matter of speculation, but of 
certainty, that some of the secession 
leaders find themselves now in a 
greater predicament, and far more ad- 
vanced in position, than they ever 
expected or intended. It is no easy 
matter, however, to retrace the steps 
which were so recklessly and quickly 
taken. 


Southern Senator Accused 


Congress, Thursday—in the Senate 
the bill providing for territorial gov- 
ernment of Arizona was taken up. Mr. 
Brown, of Mississippi, desired a sec- 
tion to be added providing that the leg- 
islative act of New Mexico, protecting 
slavery, be extended to this territory. 
An amendment was offered making the 
law remain in force which was in force 
at the time of annexation. Mr. Doo- 
little, of Wisconsin, spoke of the Re- 
publican party. He said that that 
party had been accused by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Nicholson) 
of causing a great excitement, owing 
to the fact that the free States were 
continually making encroachments 
upon the South, and would finally so 
amend the Constitution as to totally 
extinguish slavery; yet the gentleman 
from Tennessee had never tried to al- 
lay that excitement by quoting the sen- 
timents of the President-elect, nor the 
part of the Republican platform which 
lays down as the essential principle of 
the party the maintenance of State 
rights, and denounces the invasion of 
any State upon any pretext. 

Mr. Doolittle continued for some 
time in the same strain, after which 
Messrs. Green, Brown, Nicholson, Ma- 
son, Doolittle and others participated, 
but without coming to any conclusion, 
the Senate adjourned till Monday. 


Congressman Denounces News Articles 


House—In the House but little busi- 
ness of importance was transacted. Mr. 
Stevens, of Washington territory rose, 
and after some objections by various 
members, all of which were either 
withdrawn or overruled by the Speaker, 
denied the statement that has appeared 
in several newspapers, stating that the 
Indian Trust Bonds, which were ab- 
stracted, were in a great measure for 
the support of the Central Breckin- 
ridge Club. He denounced the articles 
in a violent manner, and said he had 
referred the subject to the committee. 
The Select committee for investigat- 
ing the fraud in the Interior Depart- 
ment offered a resolution, through Mr. 
Morris, of Illinois, giving the commit- 
tee leave to sit during the sessions of 
the House, either in Washington or 
elsewhere, and also giving them pow- 
er to employ a stenographic reporter. 
The resolution was passed after a few 
slight alterations. The House went 
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into committee on the Indian Appro- 
priation bill, but there being no quo- 
rum, the bill was referred till Monday, 
to which time the House adjourned. 


Attempt to Sell a White Child as a 
Slave 


On Saturday night last, the Cora 
Anderson stopped at this place to take 
in wood. While aboard of her we 
understood that the day previous, the 
captain and passengers being attracted 
by cries of a little white girl on board 
went to her assistance, and found a 
white man engaged in painting the 
child’s face and hands, for the purpose 
as he told her, of selling her as a slave. 
It seemed he had previously stolen her 
from some northern city. The captain 
promptly handcuffed and secured ihe 
scoundrel and would-be “artist” and 
and at the request of a gentleman from 
Natchez, a passenger on board agreed 
to put the “painter” ashore at that 
city when speedy and unlimited justice 
will be given to so vile a wretch. 

—Texas “Miss” Gazette 


Important News from Charleston; 
Fort Moultrie Abandoned 


Charleston, Dec. 27 — Fort Moultrie 
was last night evacuated by Major 
Anderson, who first spiked the guns. 
It is now being demolished by fire. 
Only four soldiers were left in charge. 

The troops were all conveyed to 
Fort Sumpter. This movement has cre- 
ated intense excitement, and the con- 
vention is now in secret session. 

Charleston, Dec. 27, 12% o’clock — 
Major Anderson states that he evacu- 
ated Fort Moultrie in order to allay 
the discussion about that post, and at 
the same time to strengthen his own 
position. Captain Foster, with a small 
force, remains at Fort Moultrie. 

Charleston, Dec. 27, Evening — I 
have just had an interview with Cap- 
tain Foster, now in command at Fort 
Moultrie, and he says that Major An- 
derson has acted on his own responsi- 
bility. Fort Moultrie has not been set 
on fire, and is still held by Captain 
Foster, who is in command of a few 
regulars. 


Anderson Action Creates Excitement 


The Washington correspondent of 
the press, under date of the 27th says: 
INO event which has transpired within 


miy recollection ever caused so much 
excitement in this city as the occupa- 
tion of Fort Sumpter by Major Ander- 
son. The intelligence of the affair 
reached here early this morning and 
since then everycne has been busy re- 
ceiving and imparting the thousand 
rumors in reference to the matter. It 
appears that Major Anderson’s course 
was taken on his own responsibility, 
for the purpose of strengthening his 
position, and thus preserving the lives 
of the men placed under his charge. 


Wrath 


The President was entirely unprepar- 
ed for such decisive action on the part 
of a subordinate, and at once sent for 
the Secretary of War and General 
Scott, to know what it meant. At this 
meeting quite an angry dispute arose, 
the President and Secretary of War 
denouncing Major Anderson’s conduct, 
and declaring that he had violated or- 
ders by forsaking Fort Moultrie and 
taking possession of Fort Sumpter. 

General Scott defended his conduct, 
and pretty plainly intimated his con- 
tempt for those who not only seemed 
willing to sacrifice the lives of inno- 
cent men, but also exhibited a dispo- 
sition to see important defenses fall 
into the hands of the enemies of the 
country. In his opinion, Major An- 
derson had done exactly right, and 
could not have acted otherwise, sworn 
as he was to protect to the lives of the 
officers and men under his command, 
and under strict orders to defend his 
position.. 

The principle of self-preservation 
required the occupation of Fort Sump- 
ter, which entirely commanded Fort 
Moultrie, and if Major Anderson had 
not taken possession of it, he would 
have been placed at the mercy of the 
South Carolina disunionists, whose in- 
tention it was to have thrown a suffi- 
cient force in it to force his surrender, 
or insure his destruction. 


Mr. Weed’s Visit to Mr. Lincoln 


Since the newspapers have made our 
recent visit to Springfield the occasion 
of remark, it may not be proper to 
say that an interview with Mr. Lincoln 
has confirmed and strengthened our 
confidence in his fitness for the high 
position he is to occupy; of his emi- 
nent qualifications for the great trust 
reposed in him; of his enlightened ap- 
preciation of the difficulties and dan- 


Move Draws President’s 
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gers that surround us; of his desire 
that the Free States, if in anything 
delinquent, should fulfill their constitu- 


tional duties; his determination to re- 


quire from all the States, an enforce- 
ment of the laws and obedience to the 
Constitution; and finally, of his earn- 
est and inflexible devotion to the prin- 
ciples and sympathies of Republican- 
ism. The American people will not 
have cause, so far as the head and 
heart of Abraham Lincoln are concern- 
ed, to regret the confidence they have 
reposed in him. He is not only “honest 
and true” but he is capable in the 
largest sense of the term. He has read 
much and thought much of govern- 
ment, “inwardly digesting” its theory 
and principles. His mind is at once 
philosophical and practical. He sees 
all who go there, hears all they have 
to say, talks freely with everybody, 
reads whatever is written to him; but 
thinks and acts by himself. Our only 
regret is, that Mr. Lincoln could not 
have taken the helm of State, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Buchanan, on the first 
Monday in December. 
—Albany Evening Journal 


Another Slave Caught 


In addition to the Cora and the Bo- 
nita recently captured, we learn that 
letters received at Salem, Massachu- 
settes, from Zanzibar, announce the 
capture of the Sunny South with 846 
negroes on board. The vessel] was 
taken near Mouzambique, by the Bri- 
tish Steamer Briske, and sent to Maur- 
itins. The slaver was 702 tons burden, 
and cleared from New York for Ha- 
vana, where she was purchased by a 
Spaniard and fitted out for the “black 
bird line.’ Through the connivance 
of the U. S. Marshal, at New York, 
there appears to be no difficulty in 
fitting out slavers in that port. Not 
more than one in ten is made amén- 
able to the law and then the process is 
tedious and expensive. The adminis- 
tration thus tacitly encourages’ the 
slave trade by keeping in office a mar- 
shal, whom it is said will realize a 
large fortune out of this systematic 
violation of a humane law. 


A Scarecrow Game 


Mr. A. H. Handy who was deputed 
as a commissioner from Mississippi to 
the State of Maryland, to incite the 
- Marylanders to secession and revolu- 


-tion, made the following admissions in 


his speech in Baltimore. 

Secession is not intended to break 
up the present government, but to per- 
petuate it. We do not propose to go 
out by breaking up or destroying the 
union as our fathers gave it to us, but 
we go out for the purpose of getting 
further guarantees and security for 
our rights. Not by a convention of 
all the Southern States, nor by Con- 
gressional tricks which have failed in 
times past and will fail again. But 
our plan is for the Southern States to 
withdraw from the union for the pres- 
ent, to allow amendments to the Con- 
stitution to be made, guaranteeing our 
just right. And if the Northern States 
will not make these amendments by 
which these rights shall be secured to 
us, then we must secure them the best 
way we can. This question of slavery 
must be settled now or never. The 
country has been agitated seriously by 
it for the past twenty or thirty years. 
It has been a festering sore upon the 
body politic, and many remedies hav- 
ing failed we must try amputation, 
to bring it to a healthy state. We must 
have amendments to the Constitution, 
and if we cannot get them we must 
set up for ourselves. 


Parson Brownlow on Secession 


Parson Brownlow, of the Knoxville 
Whig, Tennessee, pitches into the dis- 
unionists in the following refreshing 
manner. This comes from the right 
quarter to be effective: 

This machine of government, so deli- 
cate and complex in its structure, and 
which cost its great architects so much 
labor and thought, so much of the 
spirit of concession and compromise, 
and our Fathers so much of blood and 
treasure, is now to be broken to pieces, 
to gratify a set of corrupt, ambitious, 
and disappointed demagoguges, who 
find that they can never preside over 
these United States, and hence they 
seek to build up one more contemp- 
tible Southern confederation, and to 
place themselves at the head of this. 
The fiddling and dancing of Nero, while 
Rome was enveloped in flames, was 
not more brutal, hellish, stupid and 
wicked, than is the conduct of these 
country-destroying, God-defying, and 
hell-deserving ‘traitors to their coun- 
try, who write and talk thus flippantly 
of the most momentous event that the 
human mind can conceive! 
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Seward Speech Lauded 


Mr. Seward’s speech at the New Eng- 
land banquet, which took place at tthe 
Astor House, New York last Saturday 
evening, is universally applauded on 
account of its . conciliatory tone. 
Greatly assailed and purposely mis- 
understood as Mr. Seward has been by 
the Southern men he is, after all, a 
true exponent of the sentiment of the 
Republican party. And we have no 
doubt that before the expiration of 
sixty days (during which he predicts 
the question now at issue between the 
North and the South will be settled) 
he will be found among the most tol- 
erant and patriotic of all those who are 
desirous of preserving the public peace. 
Mr. Seward is one of the men who can 
afford to do right in the present crisis. 
He lost the nomination for the Presi- 
dency at Chicago, and bore his defeat 
with so much grace that he traversed 
almost one-half of the Union making 
speeches in favor of his successful 
competitor, and he is too practical a 
man not to see that the true conqueror 
should concede to the conquered, and 
that the majority of the States and 
the people must always prevail in a 
united Republic.—Phila. Press. 

Money and Produce Accumulating 


The Chicago (Illinois) Democrat 
says: “We have stored in our ware- 
hsuse enormous amounts of produce 
enough at any time to keep exchange 
ruling at % percent. But no produce 
is moved, no pork packed, and nothing 
done to keep currency circulating be- 
cause the farmers and, in fact, every- 
body else are afraid of it. We hazard 
nothing to say that there is 
now two millions more currency here 
than four weeks ago. From the city 
and country money is coming in as 
fast as it can be gathered. On this 
account the banks keep their rate of 
exchange so high in order to deter all 
outsiders, as much as possible, from 
sending in any more.” 

Hon. John R. Thompson, of New 
Jersey, responds to the conservative 
sentiment of his State, and stands by 
the Constitution and the Union. A\l- 
though anxious to preserve peace be- 
tween the conflicting sections he knows 
no such thing as secession, and is a 
full believer in the Jackson doctrine, 
that the Union must and shall be pre- 
served. 

—Wash. Cor. Phila. Press 


Shall We Compromise Our Principles? 


The opposition or people’s party fully 
appreciates the lamentable condition 
of the country. The treasonable pur- 
poses and revolutionary acts of the 
secessionists at the South cause them 
as much painful solicitude and regret 
as the most ardent lovers of the union 
to be found in any other party or sec- 
tion of the country. But as they have 
acted throughout in strict conformity 
with the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution, they are not prepared to re- 
linquish their convictions and the 
fruits of their success just at) <he 
moment of their fruition, at the bid- 
ding of a factious minority, from whose 
hands the people have wrested the 
power they have so long and ungen- 
erously exercised. Nor is the gailant 
leader, whom the people have called 
to the helm of the State, a shade less 
determined to stand forth as the ex- 
ponent and defender of those prin- 
ciples. To yield now to the unreason- 
able demands of the treasonable avtors 
in the secession scheme, would mani- 
fest a most craven, cowardly spirit, 
which would meet with its just re- 
wards, even at the hands of those bad 
and misguided men who have brought 
the present evils upon the country, 
who, whilst they loved the treason 
which gave them back the power would 
spurn the traitor. But it will not be 
so; the party stands by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, and will assume all 
the responsibility which devolves upon 
it under them. 


Party Position Expressed in 
New Jersey 


The following views from the New- 
ark Mercury express plainly the posi- 
tion of the party: 

“Will the Republicans compromise 
their principles? This is just now the 
question under discussion in every sec- 
tion of the country. There is scarcely 
a village which has not some gentle- 
men who are ready to give their advice 
to the Republicans, and thus far we 
have not seen any plan proposed which 
does not involve a departure from the 
Republican Platform.. These gentle- 
men imagine that there is no difficulty 
in the way. That any scheme satisfac- 
tory to the South will be duly ratified 
by the North, and so, moved by their 
own fears, they are busy with their 
proposals. We have no doubt but that 
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their motives are good, but their mode 
of reasoning is founded upon an entire 
misunderstanding of the objects and 


purposes of the Republican party. The. 


objects of that organization are stated 
clearly and concisely in the admirable 
condensation of political truth adopted 
at Chicago. The man who, occupying 
a public position, betrays that platform, 
will be called to account before the 
true men of his party, and no excuse 
will avail him. He who suggests such 
a course as would dishonor the repre- 
sentative can have little perception of 
the responsibilities of public life. 
But, says some good Republican, do 
you consider it wise to reject all plans 
for the settlement of existing difficul- 
ties? Not at all. We would listen to 
all propositions which did not involve 
the betrayal of those principles by 
which the recent victory was achieved. 
There is not a Republican in the North 
who is not ready to give guarantees 
which are necessary of their faithful- 
ness to the Union, the Constitution 
and the enforcement of the Laws. They 
admit that the right of the South to 
fugitives from labor is clear and un- 
doubted and that in all matters of 
State comity in the preservation of the 
Southern States from hostile raids they 
are ready to do their whole duty. 


Stand Firmly by Constitution 


“In other words, they are to scand 
by the Constitution in its true spirit, 
and by the Union as it was formed 
by the good and true men of the 
Revolution. They understand all their 
duties and they mean to fulfill them; 
but no body of men must come to them 
with threats of traitors on their lips, 
and expect submission. As Republi- 
cans we mean to preserve this govern- 
ment by the strong arm of authority, 
and not by surrendering that freedom 
of political action without which we 
are Slaves indeed. And such is the sen- 
timent of the Republican party in New 
Jersey, as indicated by a free confer- 
ence of a large number of the promi- 
nent and leading members at a private 
meeting called by the Executive State 
Committee at Trenton last Thursday 
evening. Hon. Richard S. Field pre- 
sided, T. T. Kinney, secretary; H. N. 
Cougar, James T. Sherman and Thos. 
H. Dudley were appointed a commit- 
tee on resolutions, who subsequently 
reported the following, which was 


_adopted with 


scarcely a dissenting 
voice. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
meeting, the Republicans of New Jer- 
sey are determined to maintain the 
Constitution and the Union, and that 
they are decidedly opposed to any 
alteration of the one or to any dissolu- 
tion of the other; that they are prepar- 
‘ed to abide by all the compromises of 
the Constitution, and by all laws pass- 
ed in pursuance thereof; that it is 
their desire to preserve in the future, 
as in the past, the kindest relations 
with their southern brethren; that they 
believe it to be untrue that the Repub- 
lican Party ever contemplated a viola- 
tion of the rights of any of the States 
of the Union; that they are prepared 
to give all constitutional guarantees 
for the preservation of those rights, - 
that they are in favor of the repeal of 
all acts of State Legislatures which 
may be shown to be in conflict with 
the Constitution; but, that while they 
are thus ready to evince their concilia- 
tory feelings, they cannot consent to 
become the propagandists of slavery, 
or to compromise their political prin- 
ciples, as avowed in the Chicago Plat- 
form; sanctioned as they are by the 
utterances and actions of the Fathers 
of the Republic, and solemnly approved 
as they have been by the recent verdict 
of a free people, constitutionally and 
deliberately expressed at the ballot box. 

That a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tion signed by the officers of this meet- 
ing, be transmitted to the Hon. J. C. 
Ten Eyck, the Hon. Wm. Pennington, 
the Hon. J. L. W. Stratton, and the 
Hon. J. T. Nixon. 


Does Secession Mean the Establish- 
ment of a Monarchy? 


While the people of the Southern 
States are rushing on to secession, they 
probably do not see exactly the object 
at which it aims. As the movement 
progresses, however, the leaders begin 
to put forth carefully their purpose. 
It is not a Republican Southern confed- 
eracy which is to be established, but 
what is styled a “Constitutional Mon- 
archy.” There is an elaborate and 
carefully written article in the Augusta 
Chronicle, which approaches this pro- 
position, first by asking “if the Federal 
system is a failure, whether the whole 
Republican system is not a failure?” 
Having answered the question by the 
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assumption that it is, the writer next 
asks whether it “would be wise, pru- 
dent or statesmanlike to frame another 
after the pattern of the old.” He ad- 
mits that a constitution could be fram- 
ed for fifteen States, but argues that 
in time its spirit could be violated 
without a violation of its express let- 
ter. Neither history nor human nature, 
the writer adds, can make fifteen one. 
Hence separate State action is prefer- 
able to federation action, and when the 
States secede, each will be a foreign 
power as to all the other States, as 
well as to the world. Hence Georgia 
may adopt what form of government 
she chooses, and here comes the pith of 
the argument, which we give in the 
words of the writer: 

“Some of the wisest and best citizens 
propose a Hereditary Constitutional 
Monarchy; but however good that may 
be in itself the most important point 
to discover is, whether or not the peo- 
ple are prepared for it. It is thought, 
again, by others that we shall be able 
to go on for a generation or two, ina 
new confederancy, with additional 
safeguards—such for instance, as an 
executive for life, a vastly restricted 
suffrage, senators elected for life or 
for a long period, say twenty years, 
and the most popular branch of the 
Assembly elected for seven years, the 
judiciary absolutely independent, and 
for life for good behavior. 

The frequency of elections and uni- 
versality of suffrage, with the attend- 
ant arousing of the people’s passions 
and the, necessary sequence of dema- 
gogues being elevated to high station, 
are thought by many to be the great 
cause of trouble among us. We throw 
out these suggestions that the people 
may think of them and act as their in- 
terests require. Our own opinion is 
that the South might be the greatest 
nation on the Earth, and might main- 
tain, on the basis of African slavery 
not only a splendid government, but a 
secure Republican government. 


But still our fears are that, through 
anarchy we shall reach the despotism 
of military chieftains, and finally be 
raised again to monarchy.” 

Here, is the purpose then, avowed 
openly the leaders of secession are for 
establishing a monarchy and the com- 
mon people are to be deprived of any 
voice in the government. Are the peo- 
ple of the South prepared for this radi- 


cal change, or are they ignorantly 
helping the ambitious leaders to erect 
for them a government in which their 
own rights are to be “vastly re- 
stricted ?” —Ledg¢er 
January 8, 1861 


Massachusetts Stands by Constitution 


Massachusetts Legislature, Boston, 
Jan. 2—Mr. Claftin was elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Mr. Goodwin 
Speaker of the House. In their ad- 
dresses they touched upon the seces- 
sion question. The former said that 
Massachusetts had been accused of 
unfaithfulness to the Constitution in 
some of her enactments, although she 
had always been ready to submit to 
judicial decision, and is so still. She 
has ever guarded jealously the liber- 
ties of her cities, and he trusted she 
ever will. 

We cannot falter now without dis- 
grace or dishonor. On Thursday, Gov- 
ernor Banks delivered his valedictory | 
to the Legislature. He recommended 
the abrogation of the Personal Liberty 
bill. He concluded his address by de- 
nying that there can be a peaceable 
secession. The government cannot be 
dissolved at the bidding of any dis- 
satisfied State, nor can that portion of 
the Continent occupied by the Amer- 
ican States, be portioned out to hostile 
nations. 

The interior States will never allow 
the keys of the Continent, on the gulf 
and ocean shores, to pass into the hands 
of an enemy nor can maritime cities or 
States exist independent of the planta- 
tion and farming interests of the in- 
terior. He did not, however, antici- 
pate the destruction of the general 
government. He doubted not that the 
same Power that protected us hitherto. 
will preserve us hereafter. 


Auti-Slavery Bill Adopted Over Veto 


Nebraska Legislature, Omaha, N. T., 
Jan. 2—The bill to prohibit slavery was 
returned to the House yesterday with 
Governor Black’s objection. He takes 
substantially the same grounds as last 
year, and makes a_e strong appeal 
against the measure, on account of its. 
probable influence in augmenting the 
excitement of the country. The bill 
passed the House over the veto, by 
more than a two-thirds vote, and will 
pass council today, by about 100 to 3. 
No bills of a general nature have yet 
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passed either Hosue of the General 
Assembly. 
A True Bill 


Here is what the Baltimore Clipper, 
an able American organ, says of the 
Democratic pro slavery policy which 
has been madly and persistently crowd- 
ed on the country until it necessitated 
the reaction of which the Republican 
party is ithe fruit. They are words of 
irrefragable truth and most pointed 
significance, and they might with their 
perfect propriety be enlarged in their 
application to include the northern as 
well as the southern Democracy. 


Villainy Positive and Absolute 


The Breckinridge Democracy of the 
South should be the last men in the 
world to organize a rebellion against 
a Republican administration, or pro- 
pose to carry any States out of the 
Union in consequence of the triumph 
of that party. 

As we have had occasion several 
times before to remark, this northern 
sectional party was provoked into ex- 
istence by that class of Southern Dem- 
ocrats. ‘They have been giving cause 
for a northern alliance against the 
South for at least twenty years past, 
and in as many different ways. The 
Whig party never presented a candi- 
date for the Presidency at any time 
that the southern Democracy did not 
charge him with being an abolitionist, 
not excepting Henry Clay and General 
Taylor, two slaveholders of their own 
section. The lamented Gen. Harrison, 
who had never spoken or written a 
word unfavorable to slavery in his life, 
and Gen. Scott who, like Gen. Harri- 
son, was a son of the “Old Dominion,” 
were both charged with abolitionism 
when nominated by the Whigs for the 
Presidency. Of course, such injustice 
as this from the southern Democracy 
was calculated to exasperate the north- 
ern supporters of these gentlemen, and 
to prejudice them against the South. 

For Mr. Filmore’s support of the 
compromise of 1850, and his loyalty to 
the Constitution and regard for the 
rights and claims of the South, the 
American party made him their nomi- 
nee in 1856, and expected to see him 
receive 'the support of the South. But 
he was instantly assailed as an aboli- 
tionist for some anti-slavery votes he 
had cast in Congress twenty-years be- 
fore, and hunted and hounded down 


_ with that charge. 


No matter what sac- 
rifice any man may have made for the 
South that section was indisposed to 
support him unless he had received 
regular Democratic baptism. 


Birth of Republican Party Outlined 


The repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise through the agency of the amend- 
ment made to the Kansas Nebraska 
bill, at the instance of Senator Dixon, 
of Kentucky, was the immediate cause 
of the organization of the Republican 
Party, and the heavy vote it received 
in 1856, and this change of the plat- 
form of non-intervention with, to the 
protection of slavery in the Territories 
gave that party new life and carried 
to its support two or three hundred 
thousand additional votes in the late 
contest. 


South Still Accused 


The resolution introduced into the 
Senate and ithe platform adopted by 
the Charleston and Baltimore seceders 
shows that the southerners “Spoke to 
the North with a forked tongue” when 
they pledged themselves to have no 
intention of establishing slavery in the 
territories by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Their sacrifice of 
Douglas for refusing to change as 
they changed, and to act as they act- 
ed, proves that this fraud upon the 
North has been practiced with delib- 
erate wilfullness. 


Now we contend, that when a set of 
men take particular pains to bring 
about a particular event, they ought to 
submit without a murmur. If any por- 
tion of the southern people has cause 
for rebellion at this time, it is those 
upon whom the follies and blunders 
of the southern democracy have 
brought the great misfortune of a Re- 
publican triumph! 


But we do not propose to rebel ex- 
cept against their rebellion. If the 
South is in peril, they brought it upon 
us, and they must be required to re- 
main in the Union and aid in averting 
it. They shall not set our houses on 
fire, and then run away from the 
flames. The Republican party is a 
thing of their creating and the election 
of Lincoln an event of their designing. 
To provoke a sectional party into ex- 
istence in the first and insure its suc- 
cess in the second place and then set 
to work to dissolve the Union about it, 
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is simply a piece of villainy—positive, 
absolute and deliberate villainy. 


New Jersey in 1820 


During the great compromise strug- 
gle in 1820, between the Free and Slave 
States of the Union, New Jersey assert- 
ed in manly and unmistakable lan- 
guage the fidelity to Freedom, avowing 
uncompromising hostility to the far- 
ther extension of slavery. The Legis- 
lature of the state in that year adopted 
the following among other resolutions: 

Resolved, That to admit the Terri- 
tory of Missouri as a State into the 
Union, without prohibiting slavery 
there, would in the opinion of the rep- 
resentatives of the people of New Jer- 
sey, be no less than to sanction this 
great political and moral evil, furnish 
the ready means of peopling a vast 
territory with slaves, and perpetuate 
all the dangers, crimes, and pernicious 
effects of domestic bondage. 

Resolved, as the opinion of the Rep- 
resentatives of the people of New Jer- 
sey aforesaid, That inasmuch as Con- 
gress has a clear right to refuse the 
admission of a territory into the Union, 
by the terms of the Constitution, they 
ought, in the present case, to exercise 
that absolute discretion in order to 
preserve the political rights of the sev- 
eral existing States, and prevent the 
great national disgrace and multiplied 
mischiefs, which must ensue from con- 
ceding, as a matter of course, in the 
immense territories yet to claim admis- 
sion into the Union beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, that they may tolerate slavery. 

This was the doctrine held by New 
Jersey forty years ago. That doctrine 
she has maintained ever since. By that 
doctrine, a great majority of her peo- 
ple stand today. 


Virginia Personal Liberty Law 


The New York Courier and Enquirer 
copies from the statutes of Virginia a 
law in which it says that paper are em- 
bodied “the very substance and spirit 
of the Massachusetts law the provisions 
of which are denounced as illegal and 


unconstitutional.” The following sum- 
mary of its provisions justified this 
statement. 


“Any person is authorized to sue for 
his freedom. Such person during the 
producing of the suit must be kept in 
custody at the expense of the person 
claiming to be the owner. Or the claim- 


ant may take the custody of such per- 
sons giving bonds in a penalty double 
the value of the petitioner $1000, by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, to have him forth- 
coming on the trial. Counsel is as- 
signed the petitioner by the State to 
prosecute his suit, and he is allowed 
free of cost, all needful process, ser- 
vices of officers and attendance of wit- 
nesses. The suit has precedence over 
all other cases on the docket of the 
court, all formalities of pleading are 
waived and the question of freedom or 
slavery is to be tried by sa sju0y ue 
the petitioner obtains a verdict in his 
favor he is to be declared free, and the 
claimant is mulcted in damages and 
costs. 


Secretary Holt and General Scott 


The best understanding exists be- 
tween Secretary Holt and General 
Scott, the former very properly defers 
to the experiences of the latter on mili- 
tary matters, and does not attempt to 
set up an arbitrary standard of his 
own, as Messrs. Davis and Floyd, in 
utter disregard of his views or recom- 
mendations. If General Scott’s advice 
had been followed in October, when the 
Pennsylvania election foreshadowed 
Mr. Lincoln’s election as_ inevitable, 
there would have been no serious com- 
plication now. 


Hard Times in the South 


All the news from the South proves 
conclusively that the southern people 
are beginning to feel the folly of the 
secessionists at their own homes. While 
attacking the northern people, they 
find themselves in many sections, with- 
out corn or bacon. Their orders sent 
to western ports for hay and grain, are 
all refused unless accompanied by the 
hard cash. J. Forsyth, in his Mobile 
Register, presents a pitiable picture as 
to the condition of the people of the 
interior of Alabama. 


Dr. Baird’s Address 


Dr. Baird had a very full house to 
hear him on the present state of na- 
tional affairs, at the court house on 
Monday evening last. He gave a very 
interesting epitome of political history, 
immediately connected with the ori- 
gin, cause and progress of the dis- 
union movements from the earliest per- 
iods of our government. In following 
upon the train of events, he trod 
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pretty hard upon the corns of the vari- 
ous parties and sections of the country, 
but treated all tolerably fairly, dis- 
tributing the blame pretty equally. We 
thought he made as much out of the 
anti-slavery movement as it would 
bear, and that he did not give the 
South one blow too many. Dr. Baird, 
however, did not discuss the question 
at all, as was his intention. His ma- 
terials had so grown upon his hands, 
that he was compelled by the limits of 
a single address, and for want of time, 
to omit for the present any discussion 
of the great principles which enter into 
the subject. 


N. J. Legislature Organizes With 
Bitter Forecast 


The Legislature meets today. The 
Senate will be organized by the Oppo- 
sition.. The Presidency lies between 
Mr. Buckley of Passaic and Mr. Brown 
of Ocean. Messrs. Wm. Sharp, of Sa- 
lem, Ralph Shreve of Mercer are pro- 
minent candidates for Secretary; and 
John T. C. Tatem of this county and 
Babcock of Middlesex for Engrossing 
Clerk. In the House, there is some en- 
gineering to be done. The Democrats 
claim the five Bellmen as allies, and 
with their aid hope to carry the or- 
ganization, putting our old friend John 
R. Graham in the Speaker’s chair. A 
portion of the party are, however, not 
quite satisfied with this arrangement 
and something else may be done. Mor- 
ry Hamilton, of Camden, wants to be 
clerk, but he has any number of rivals, 
and there is a host of applicants for 
the other offices. 

January 8, 1861 


From Washington; Compromise 
Propositions 


The following resolutions were 
adopted today (Jan. 3) as expressive 
of the views and feelings of the House 
Committee of thirty-three. The reso- 
lutions were offered by Mr. Bristow, 
of Kentucky: 

Resolved, That we recognize slavery 
as now existing in fifteen of the United 
States by the usages and laws of these 
States, and we recognize no authority, 
legally or otherwise, outside of a State 
where it so exists, to interfere with the 
slaves or slavery in such States, in dis- 
regard of the rights of their owners or 
the peace of society. 

Resolved, That we recognize the jus- 


. tice and propriety of a faithful exe- 


cution of the Constitution and all laws 
made in pursuance thereof, including 
those on the subject of fugitive slaves 
or fugitives from service or labor, and 
discontinuance all mobs or hindrances 
to the execution of such laws: and that 
the citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States. 

Resolved, That we recognize no such 
conflicting elements in its composition, 
or a sufficient cause from any source, 
for a dissolution of this government; 
that we were not sent here to destroy, 
but to sustain and harmonize the in- 
stitutions of the country, and to see 
that equal justice is done to all parts 
of the same, and finally to perpetuate 
its existence on terms of equality and 
justice to all the States. 


Slavery Resolutions Proposed 


The following resolution of Hon. 
Henry Winter Davis passed unani- 
mously in the committee of Thirty- 
three: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, That the several 
States be respectfully requested to 
cause their statutes to be revised, with 
a view to ascertain if any of them are 
in conflict with, or tend to embarrass 
or hinder the execution of the laws of 
the United States for the delivery up 
of persons held to labor by the laws of 
any State and escaping therefrom; 
and the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives earnestly request that all 
enactments having such tendency be 
forthwith repealed, as required by a 
just sense of constitutional obliga- 
tions, and by a due regard for the 
peace of the Republic. And the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requested 
to communicate these resolutions to 
the governors of the several States, 
with a request that they will lay the 
same before the Legislatures thereof 
respectively. 


Massachusetts Congressman Proposes 
Slavery Resolution 


The House Select Committee consid- 
ered the proposition of Mr. Adams 
(Mass.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, to the effect that no future 
amendments of it in regard to Slavery 
shall be made, unless proposed by a 
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Slave State, and ratified by all the 
States. 

This was carried, all the members 
of the committee voting for it except 
Tappan, of New Hampshire, Kellog, of 
Illinois, and Washburne, of Wiscon- 
sin. They took strong ground against 
it in speeches, urging as their reasons 
that they regarded it as an insult to 
the North to require them to give a 
constitutional pledge for their honesty 
and good behavior; that no Republi- 
can of the North has proposed to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States; that 
the Republican Platform expressly re- 
pudiated any such idea, and guaran- 
teed each State against invasion, and 
that the Administration of Mr. Lincoln 
ought to have the opportunity, as other 
administrations had done, to develop 
its policy without first being put under 
bonds to keep the peace. 


Opinion Divided on Changes 


The committee of Thirty-three, on 
Saturday the 29th ult., considered Mr. 
Nelson’s proposition for amendments 
to the Constitution, being substantially 
those offered by Senator Crittenden. 
On motion of Mr. Corwin the commit- 
tee struck out the words “or hereafter 
acquired,” so that a division on the line 
of 36 deg. 30 min., may be applicable 
only to territory now held by the 
United States. The 17 yeas were com- 
posed of the Republicans, with Messrs. 
Davis, of Maryland, and Stout, of Ore- 
gon. The nays, 10, were from the 
Slave States, with the exception of Mr. 
Burdy of California. 

The question on the adoption of the 
article as amended was negatived. 

Yeas—Messrs. Bristow, of Kentucky; 
Burch, of California; Hamilton, of 
Texas; Millson, of Virginia; Nelson, of 
Tennessee; Phelps, of Missouri; Stout, 
of Oregon; Whitely, of Delaware.—8. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, of Massachu- 
setts; Campbell, of Pennsylvania; 
Coruin, of Ohio; Curtis, of Iowa; Da- 
vis, of Maryland; Dunn, of Indiana; 
Ferry, of Connecticut; Howard, of 
Michigan; Humphrey, of New York; 
Kellog, of Illinois; Morrill, of Vermont; 
Morse, of Maine; Robinson, of Rhode 
Island; Tappan, of New Hampshire; 
Washburne, of Wisconsin; Windom, of 
Minnesota.—16. 

Absent or not voting—Messrs. Boyce, 
of South Carolina; Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, Hawkins, of Florida; Houston, 


of Alabama; Love, of Georgia; Rust, 
of Arkansas; Stratton, of New Jersey; 
Taylor, of Louisiana; Winslow, of 
North Carolina. 


Latest: Border States Name 
Committee 


The correspondent of yesterday’s 
North American says: 

The committee appointed on the part 
of the Border States, in pursuance of 
the resolution of the recent caucus, 
consists of Messrs. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, chairman; Harris, of Maryland; 
Sherman, of Ohio; Nixon, of New Jer- 
sey; Saulsbury, of Delaware; Gilmer, 
of North Carolina; Hutton, of Tennes- 
see; Pettit, of Indiana; Harris, of Vir- 
ginia; Melernand, of Lllinois; Barrett, 
of Missouri; Sebastian, of Arkansas; 
Vandever, of Iowa; and Hale, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The committee of Fourteen, repre- 
senting the Border States of Maryland, 
Virginia, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Delaware, Arkansas, Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, held important con- 
ferences on Thursday and Friday, and 
agreed upon various propositions which 
had been offered or assented to previ- 
ously by the Republicans in the House 
and Senate committees on the crisis, 
together with one on the great ques- 
tion to the following effect, which was 
offered by Judge Hale. 


Slavery Line Drawn 


“That the line of 36° 30’ shall be run 
through the existing territory of the 
United States and in all north of that 
line slavery shall be prohibited; south 
of that line, neither Congress nor a ter- 
ritorial Legislature shall hereafter pass 
any law for or against slavery, and 
when a territory containing sufficient 
population for one member of Con- 
gress in an area of sixty thousand 
square miles, shall apply for admission 
as a State it shall be admitted with or 
without slavery, as its constitution may 
determine.” 

There were five Republicans on the 
committee two of whom, Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Nixon, voted for this proposition. 
Mr. Sherman voted against it. Mr. 
Pittit, of Indiana, did not vote at all, 
and Mr. Vandever, of Iowa, was neces- 
sarily absent. The southern members 
sustained it, and said they could arrest 
the secession stampede in all the bor- 
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der States upon this compromise. It - 


would be observed that “existing ter- 
ritory” is alone contemplated in oe 
operation of the plan. 


New Mexico Plan Rejected 


Mr. Crittenden readily abandoned 
his project, which covered future ac- 
quisition of territory and distinct re- 
cognition and prohibition of slavery 
south of the line, to accept this sub- 
stitute as a peace offering which looks 
to a settlement of the present diffi- 
culty, and leaves the future untouched. 
Mr. Sherman’s plan of admitting, New 
Mexico was rejected as unacceptable to 
the South, although it covers every 
inch of ground now claimed, and pro- 
poses immediate representation in Con- 
gress. After that disposition was mani- 
fested, he signified very distinctly that 
it was useless for him to attend fur- 
ther conferences, as in offering this 
mode of conciliation he had even gone 
beyond the wishes of many of his poli- 
tical friends, and to the extent of his 
own sense of duty. 

Jan. 8, 1861 


Exciting Meeting at Camden 


A very lively Union meeting was held 
at Camden on the 27th ult., in which 
there were some discordant elements. 
The programe was a little disarrang- 
ed by the people calling for our 
eloquent friend James M. Scovel at 
the close of the speech of the third 
speaker who dilated somewhat on the 
beauties of slavery. Mr. S., ever 
prompt at the call of the people, and 
full of the spirit of Union immediately 
responded, when Mr. Nash also com- 
menced speaking, and both went on 
together at a killing pace—both vocif- 
erating “desperately.” The chairman 
the mayor, decided that Mr. Nash was 
entitled to the floor, but as he didn’t 
give it to him, the race went on, until 
the sheriff threatened if order was not 
restored, to turn off the gas! Here a 
motion to adjourn was carried. 


Crowds at Philadelphia Meeting Sup- 
port Union Stand 

A large meeting of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, _ irrespective of party, 
was held on Saturday evening last, at 
National Hall. The audience was very 
large, not one-half being able to gain 
admittance to the room. 

At least five thousand persons were 
present. Colonel William D. Luis pre- 


sided, assisted by Commodore Stew- 
art, Major-General Robert Paterson, 
and others. Resolutions were adopted 
heartily approving of the conduct of 
Major Anderson, calling on the Presi- 
dent to provide him with all 
the force he requires for the defense of 
his position, declaring that all persons 
who wage war against the United 
States, and all who aid, counsel and 
sanction them, are public enemies, and 
declaring that the American flag shall 
be protected to the last extremity. 
Speeches were made by J. Murray 
Rush, Democrat; Charles Gibbons, Re- 
publican, and Mark Mundy, Constitu- 
tional Union. The enthusiasm was in- 
tense. 

Jan. 8, 1861 


Henry Winter Davis To His 
Constituents 


Henry Winter Davis’ address to his 
constituents fills over two columns in 
Wednesday’s Baltimore Patriot. Its 
main feature is a powerful appeal 
against convening the Maryland Leg- 
islature. He contends that such an act, 
under the present excitement, would be 
fraught with imminent danger to the 
Union, and to any hope of adjusting 
the existing national difficulties. He 
densunces the efforts made and mak- 
ing to have our Legislature assembled, 
as instigated by the extreme revolu- 
tionists and secessionists of the South. — 
A plot to forcibly take possession of 
the Federal Capital and prevent Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, which would irre- 
trievably dissolve the Union, and 
plunge the whole nation into civil 
war. 


South Carolina Convention Advocates 
Confederacy 


The proceedings of the South Caro- 
lina convention show that they have 
passed an ordinance to define and pun- 
ish treason, declaring that the judi- 
cial power of the United States has 
reverted to South Carolina vesting 
power delegated to Congress in a gen- 
eral assembly, and that the power of 
the General Assembly is not to extend 
without the direction of the conven- 
tion, to duties on imports, the post- 
office, declaration of war, treaties and 
confederacy with other States, citizen- 
ship and treason. Commissioners have 
been appointed to various Southern 
States. 

They have also recommended that 
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proper measures be adopted for the 
formation of a Southern confederacy, 
by the appointment of commission=rs 
to the slave-holding States, asking 
them to call conventions. They say 
“the instrument called the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is suggested 
as suitable and proper basis to be 
offered for a provisional government.” 

Various other ordinances were 
adopted, making provisions for a sepa- 
rate government... 

The South Carolina convention met 
on Saturday for the last time for the 
present, and adjourned to meet at the 
eall of the President. The General 
Assembly was vested by them with all 
necessary powers to make postal ar- 
rangements. The commissioners to 
Washington were requested to furnish 
a written account of their oral com- 
munication with the government, and 
also ordered 5000 copies of the corres- 
pondence between them and the Presi- 
dent to be printed. 


Florida Convention 


Tallahassee, Jan. 5 — At the con- 
vention today, Judge McGehee, of 
Madison, was elected permanent presi- 
dent. The morning session was con- 
sumed in perfecting the organization. 

During the afternoon session resolu- 
tions were offered declaring the right 
of Florida to secede; that there was 
ample cause for its exercise, and that it 
was the duty of the States to prepare 
for it. Discussions ensued on the pol- 
icy of the immediate passage of the 
resolutions, and they were finally made 
the special order for Monday, to which 
day the convention adjourned. 

From the sentiments expressed by 
prominent members, it is unquestion- 
avle that the convention will not act 
without mature deliberation. There is 
no excitement here, but all are calmly 
lo.king for future events. 


Georgia Convention 


Macon, Jan. 5—There will be a large 
secession majority in the Georgia Con- 
vention. One hundred and _ eleven 
counties, so far, show one hundred and 
sixty-nine secessionists, which is a 
convention majority of seventeen, and- 
eight-six co-operationists. The coun- 
ties stand seventy-three to thirty-eight. 
It is not believed that the real co- 
operation minority in the convention 
will exceed thirty, as many of those 


confusion and overthrow. 


nominated as co-operation men have 
come out for secession. 


Fort Washington Reinforced 


Alexandria, Va. Jan. 5—The Steamer 
Philadelphia has just passed down the 
river, with a party of marines, it is 
said, to reinforce the garrison at Fort 
Washington. 

Dispatches have been received from 
Republican members of Congress by 
Republican members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, asking a postpone- 
ment for the present of all proposition 
looking to appropriations for arming 
the military. 


An Extradition Case 


Sometime since, a slave named An- 
derson, while attempting to escape 
from Missouri, was opposed by his 
master, whom he slew. Anderson reach- 
ed Canada in safety, but a demand has 
recently been made for his surrender, 
under the Ashburton treaty. A major- 
ity of the Court of Queen’s Bench, of 
Upper Canada, has decided that the 
offense committed by Anderson is of 
such a nature as to bring it within 
the provisions of that treaty, and that 
he must be given up. 

Jan. 8, 1861 


The Virginia Legislature 


Richmond, Jan. 5 — Almost all the 
members of the Legislature have ar- 
rived. A call for a convention will cer- 
tainly be issued the first or second day 
of the session. 


The Public Credit 


It seems to be overlooked by the pro- 
jectors that the “Southern Confeder- 
acy” must ever be fatal to the public 
credit of such an aggregation of States 
as its practical exercise by South Caro- 
lina has proved fatal to that of the 
present union. The Federative Gov- 
ernment which once admits the rights 
of secession on the part of its con- 
stituents can from that moment give 
no guarantees which will command the 
confidence of capitalists. Still less can 
a government, founded by virtue of this 
principle, and therefor pledged to its - 
recognition, expect to borrow money 
on such a shifting and uncertain basis 
of political organization, as at any 
moment a capricious State might, by 
her secession, bring the finances rear- 
ed on such a sandy foundation to utter 
It is obvi- 
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ous that the money-lenders would ever | 


be exceedingly chary of investigation 
in such a fragile structure of nominal 
government. . 
—National Intelligencer, Jan. 15, 1861 


Traitors in Cabinet 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says that, on hearing of Major 
Anderson’s moving to Fort Sumpter, 
Floyd, without consultation with -the 
cabinet, sent an immediate order to 
him to return to Fort Moultrie, even 
if he was to die in the last ditch, to 
which Anderson, with Spartan brevity, 
immediately replied, he preferred to 
die at Sumpter. Floyd has been acting 
along with the traitors. Without the 
knowledge of the President, and secret- 
ly, he has been quietly ordering arms 
and ammunition south for months. 
Startling to relate, Toucey is also play- 
ing into hands of the Disunionists. 

The revenue cutters are under the 
control of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and it is feared that the recent 
capture of the revenue cutter at 
Charleston was facilitated by the con- 
nivance of a high Federal official. 


Mr. Lincoln and Major Anderson 


During the Black Hawk Indian War 
of 1832, Major Anderson was Inspector 
General of the Illinois volunteers, one 
of the companies of which Mr. Lincoln 
was captain. Now, the former has been 
promoted to the position of major of 
the first artillery, and the latter to that 
of Commander-in-chief of the Army 
and Navy. The one is in charge of a 
post to which the eyes of a nation are 
directed, and with the defense of which 
the greatest interests are connected; 
and the other has been chosen by his 
countrymen as the Eexecutive of their 
government, and it is a coincidence not 
a little singular that a nephew of Ma- 
jor Anderson’s is the classmate and 
chum of Mr. Lincoln’s son at Harvard 
College. 

Jan, 1, 1861 


The New Flag of South Carolina 


The following sketch of the flag 
adopted by the State of South Caro- 
lina, is given by a correspondent of the 
New York Herald: It is a red ground, 
with a marine blue cross, on which are 
fifteen stars, the center star to be the 
larger one; a white palmetto tree and 
crescent on the upper right-hand cor- 
ner, and the corner spaces, including 


the ground on which the palmetto is 
placed, to be of red. 
Jan. 15, 1861 


Governor of New Jersey’s Message 


The prosperity that has attended 
these United States we should have 
supposed would insure their continued 
unity; but we learn that a portion of 
the confederacy proposes to secede, 
believing that the evils to which they 
are subjected in the Union outweigh 
the advantages they enjoy; they there- 
fore propose to dissolve the connec- 
tion and establish an independent gov- 
ernment of one or more States. South 
Carolina has already declared herself 
released from her obligations to the 
general government, and it is feared 
that others are preparing to do like- 
wise. We do not consent to such a 
proposition, nor for a moment recog- 
nize the right—the principle of which, 
if carried out, would lead to anarchy. 


Reasons for Secession 


The chief reasons alleged for seces- 
sion are, first: “That the non-slave- 
holding States have not recognized, 
been bound by, or obeyed, the supreme 
law of the land—the Constitution and 
laws made under it, viz: The Fugitive 
slave law and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Second, “That the citizens of the 
Slave States are, by the others denied 
equal rights in the Territories.” 

The first of these charges addresses 
itself to the States in their separate 
capacity, and in this aspect we propose 
to meet it. Since the adoption of the 
Constitution, New Jersey has, with a 
faithfulness that has never been ques- 
tioned excepting through ignorance, 
fulfilled every obligation assumed under 
its provisions, fully, fairly, and dis- 
tinctly. 

The laws on our statute books in 
relation to fugitives, were enacted for 
the purpose of facilitating their rendi- 
tion to their owners. Since their pas- 
sage, the Supreme Court has made 
some decisions which make it proper 
that these laws should be carefully ex- 
amined, and if found to conflict with 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, they should be at once repealed 
or amended. The decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have ever been held by 
New Jersey as the law of the land, and 
we trust ever will—whether distaste- 
ful or not. 
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Strong Stand for Constitution 


The subject of slavery in the terri- 
tories is one of the settlements of 
which does not come within our prov- 
ince; it belongs to the government in 
which we, together with all the States, 
are represented, and with them we 
leave the subject, confident that they 
will be disposed to harmonize as far as 
possible, all conflicting interests. 

It does not appear that the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey is at present called 
on to do anything beyond what has 
been proposed, unless it may be to 
give some expression to her views. The 
people of this State, beyond all ques- 
tion, stand as a unit in favor of the 
Union, and are prepared to defend it, 
and to make all reasonable and proper 
concessions to insure its perpetuity. 
They also believe that the Constitution 
as it is, affords protection to the rights 
of all cherishing the most friendly 
spirit towards their bretheren of the 
South. They would be the last to in- 
terfere with their rights. 


Agitators Censured 


The troubles connected with slavery 
have in a great measure been brought 
on by a few persons of extreme views 
both in the North and South, who by 
constantly presenting to the public in 
its most exaggerated form, whatever 
is calculated to estrange and exasper- 
ate—have excited jealousy and mis- 
trust where, but for these efforts, fra- 
ternal fellowship would have contin- 
ued. 

On the one hand are those who re- 
gard slavery as a sin so monstrous that 
all connected with it are consigned to 
condemnation. They see it through a 
medium that enlarges all its deformi- 
ties anu dims all its palliatives, will 
listen to no arguments, attach no im- 
portance to the opinions of others, the 
practice of their forefathers, or the 
requirements of the Constitution. We 
give some of them cerdit for sincerity; 
but if so sensitive to wickedness, they 
will find enough to exercise their time 
and talents within the bounds of their 
own State, and probably within a nar- 
rower circle. 

On the other hand are those who be- 
lieve that all who live on the north 
side of a certain geographical line are 
their enemies, and willing to violate 
every obligation of the Constitution 
and laws—who deem a constitutional 


election of a president sufficient cause 
for dissolving the Union; such do not 
desire to remain in it. 

They dream of a southern confederacy 
that is to embrace all of southern soil 
within the Union, that is desirable,— 
eventually to absorb Mexico, and it 
may be Cuba—constituting a southern 
galaxy composed of stars of the first 
magnitude, with the rest of mankind 
gazing with wonder and admiration— 
dreams which the realities of the ex- 
periment would speedily dissipate, and ~ 
in which they forget that a world 
would stand in opposition to their prin- 
ciples, and that the position they now 
hold as being a part of the great Amer- 
ican Republic would crumble beneath 
them. And they awake to the reali- 
zation of having “sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage.” 


Compromise Acknowledgment of 
Courage 


Most of the differences that set peo- 
ple and nations at variance, could be 
adjusted if the fear of compromising 
what is called “honor” did not deter 
each from making concession. It re- 
quires more courage to acknowledge 
and make reparation, than to persist; 
more to yield than to fight. 

The sneers of those who can imitate 
littleness, cannot comprehend the mo- 
tives that induce forgiveness of injur- 
ies and acknowledgment of errors, pre- 
vent the performance of many right- 
eous acts. Let us hope that the repre- 
sentatives of all the States at Wash- 
ington will rise above such fears — 
above the temper that vents itself by 
spiteful actions and approbrious epi- 
thets, and act with an eye single to 
the welfare of the whole country. 


Staunch Supporters Praised 


The great mass of the people in all 
sections, we are thankful to believe, 
are strongly attached to the Union—a 
majority of the Southern States, and 
those most exposed to the evil connect- 
ed with the agitation of slavery, are 
still standing with us in favor of the 
Union. To these true-hearted patriots 
we owe much, and let us strengthen - 
their hands by a disposition to con- 
ciliate and yield to all proper demands. 


Conciliatory Efforts Urged 


Unwilling to abandon the cause, and 
clinging to the hope that the commit- 
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tees of Congress, appointed for that 
purpose, will agree on measures of 
compromise, we anxiously await the 
result. If it should appear that their 
views cannot be harmonized, then I 
earnestly recommend that (unless some 
more approved plan is proposed) with- 
out delay you adopt a resolution invit- 
ing all the States to appoint delegates 
in such manner as can be most speed- 
ily and satisfactorily done, who shall 
meet and endeavor to agree upon terms 
by which our Union may be served. We 
cannot believe it possible that such a 
convention would fail to agree on terms 
acceptable to a majority in all sections 
of the country, and these terms could 
then be presented to Congress as the 
united wish of the people of the States. 


Pleads for Union 


It is not for our own State that we 
plead; with a genial climate, produc- 
tive soil, and favorable location her 
people moral, industrious, and enter- 
prising. New Jersey whether alone or 
connected with others, can take care 
of herself; but it is for that glorious 
Union of which she is a part, for the 
illustrious past, the hopeful future, the 
cause of freedom, everywhere, the 
claims of our children to the right of 
citizenship in the noblest Republic the 
world has ever seen and for the exam- 
ipnle we afford the nations of the earth. 
In the hand of God who we confidently 
believe will order all things according 
as we do put our trust in Him, we be- 
lieve the issue, praying that in mercy 
He would save us from ourselves. 


Conclusion 


In entering on the duties of legisla- 
tion, which to many of you are new, it 
is proper to remember that the obli- 
gations assumed are solemn and im- 
portant, requiring the most serious 
consideration. You have been selected 
by your fellow citizens to take charge 
of the affairs of state, to whose inter- 
ests will be advanced or retarded by 
your action. We should further re- 
member that all humane efforts are 
vain unless blessed by God, and while 
we thank Him for the much He has 
given that was undeserved, let us pray 
that His mercies may be continued to 
us and be received with grea‘er thank- 
fulness. 

CHARLES OLDEN. 
Trenton, Jan. 8, 1861 


How a Jerseyman Was Treated Down 
South 


About two years ago Simon F’. Noyes, 
a well-known resident of Jersey City, 
and a builder by trade, left Jersey City 
for the West, and soon after went to 
Memphis, Tennessee, taking with him 
his family. During the Presidential 
campaign, Mr. Noyes took a warm in- 
terest in the Republican cauze, in con- 
nection with a number of gentlemen, 
and they were not at that time inter- 
fered with by any vigilance committee, 
although it is alleged there was one 
then existing at Memphis. 

Everything passed off quietly until 
the present difficulty arose in the 
South, when a few days ago the vigi- 
lance committee waited upon Mr. 
Noyes, and after questioning him in 
relation to his political predilections, 
learned that he supported Mr. Lincoln. 
This, it appears, was enough to satisfy 
them that he was a dangerous charac- 
ter, and they accordingly waited upon 
him the second time, to give him to 
understand that he must leave the 
State within two days, or they would 
be compelled to resort to another 
course of action. 

Rather than to have any difficulty, 
Mr. Noyes left, and his family and fur- 
niture are now on the way to Jersey 
City._N. Y. Commercial, Jan. 15, 1861 


Seward Speech Conciliatory 


Mr. Seward made his great speech in 
the Senate on Saturday afternoon, be- 
fore an audience that packed every 
available foot of space. It was entirely 
conservative and conciliatory. It may 
not suit the views of the extremists of 
either party, but for that reason it 
will be safe to follow his proposition. 

He proposes to repeal all State laws 
that contravene the Constitution; he 
is in favor of amending the Constitu- 
tion so that it shall not by any future 
amendment be so altered as to confer 
on Congress the power to interfere 
with slavery in any State. If Kansas 
were admitted he would be willing to 
organize and admit the territories as 
to new States, reserving the right to 
subdivide into convenient States. But 
not believing that constitutional, he 
prefers to advise a conventisn of the 
people after the present trouble shall 
have subsided to decided whether any 
changes shall be made in the Consti- 
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tution; he is in favor of a law to pre- 
vent mutual invasions of States; and 
of two Pacific railways. 


Important From Charleston 


Peaceful Negotiations—Reported Dis- 
affection Among Anderson’s Men. 


Charleston, Jan. 12—Mr. Gourdin, a 
member of the State Sovereignty con- 
vention went to Fort Sumpter this 
morning to have a private interview 
with Major Anderson.. 

All kinds of rumors prevail as to the 
cause of sending a flag of ‘truce by 
South Carolina last night. 

Some say that a disaffection exists 
among Major Anderson’s men; others 
that a surrender is contemplated, and 
that he will evacuate. These are only 
given as rumors, but your reporter has 
reason to believe, on good authority, 


that negotiations with Washington are’ 


now going on for a peaceful surrender, 
and for a cessation of the warlike atti- 
tude hitherto maintained. 

Jan. 15, 1861 


Later—The Brooklyn Off the Bar 


Charleston, S. C., Jan. 12—Evening— 
The steamship Excel came in this even- 
ing, with the news that the United 
States sloop of war Brooklyn is off the 
Bar. This is certain. She was seen 
this morning. 

Mr. Hayne, on the part of South 
Carolina and Lieut. Hall from Fort 
Sumpter have left for Washington 
with proposals and instructions. 


Troops for the South 


Boston, Jan. 10 — The steamer Jo- 
weph Whitney after taking provisions 
and munitions of war at the Navy Yard 
yesterday, proceeded to Fort Indepen- 
dence this morning, where several offi- 
cers with troops embarked. She will 
sail this afternoon. 

The Joseph Whitney sailed at 4 
o’clock this afternoon, having seventy- 
four soldiers under command of Major 
Arnold, Lieutenants Blunt and Benson, 
and surgeon McLaren. 


Rumors from Virginia 


Washington, Jan. 10 — Senator Ma- 
son says (I presume on his own re- 
sponsibility alone) that the State of 
Virginia will secede from the Union in 
ten days. 

I must say, however, that other Vir- 
ginians, whom I think equally well in- 


formed, entertain very different idea's 
of Virginia’s purpose. 

I learn that Senator Hunter is pro- 
posed for President of the southern 
confederacy or provisional government, 
which is yet to be formed. 

Also that Gen. Jefferson Davis is to 
be commander-in-chief of the same Re- 
public when it is formed. 


President Buchanan’s Message 


The following message was sent in 
by the President on the 8th. 

The President says at the commence- 
ment of the session he called attention 
to the dangers to the Union, and re- 
commended tsuch measures of relief as 
he believed would have the effect of 
tranquilizing the country and saving it 
from the perils in which it had been 
needlessly and unfortunately placed. 
His convictions then expressed remain 
unchanged. He regrets to say that 
matters, instead of being better, are 
still worse, and hope is diminishing. 

Alluding to the condition of South 
Carolina, he says he has no other alter- 
native but to collect the revenue and 
protect the public property as far as 
practicable under the existing laws. 

His duty is to execute, and not make, 
the law. The right and duty to use the 
military and naval forces against those 
who illegally assail the Federal govern- 
ment are clear and indisputable. But 
the present state of things is beyond 
the Executive’s control. 


Urges Congress to Act 


We are in the midst of a great revo- 
lution, and he recommends to Congress 
to meet the present emergency. To 
Congress is reserved the power to de- 
clare war, and to remove the grievan- 
ces that might lead to war, and restore 
peace to the country. 

On them rests the responsibility, 
after eulogizing the blessings conferred 
by the Union, he says: Should it per- 
ish, the calamity will be as severe in 
the Southern as in the Northern States. 

The secession movement is chiefly 
made on a misapprehension as to the 
sentiments of the majority in several 
of the Northern States. 


Urges Popular Referendum 


Let the question be transferred from 
the national assembly to the ballot- 
box. The people will redress _ their 
grievances. 
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But in Heaven’s name, let the trial . 


be made before we plunge into an arm- 
ed conflict upon the mere assumption 
that there is no other alternative. 

Let us have reflection. Would that 
South Carolina had reflected. 


Appeals for Congressional Action 


He appeals to Congress to say in 
their might, “The Union must and 
shall be preserved” by all constitution- 
al means. He recommends that Con- 
gress devote themselves to prompt ac- 
tion with a view to peace. A division 
on the line 36 degrees 30 minutes is 
suggested as calculated to produce an 
adjustment. 

It was an imputation on the mem- 
bers to say that they will hesitate for 
a moment. The danger is on us. If in 
several of the States the forts and 
arsenals had been seized by aggressive 
acts Congress should endeavor to give 
the difficulties a peaceful solution. He 
states the reasons why he had refrain- 
ed from ‘sending troops to Charleston 
Harbor, believing this would have fur- 
nished a pretext, if not a provocation 
on the part of South Carolina for ag- 
gression. 


Explains Anderson Stand 


Referring to Major Anderson, he says 
that officer could not, before he left 
Fort Moultrie, have held that post for 
forty-eight or sixty hours, if attacked. 

He (the President) had warned his 
country of the danger. He felt the 
duty devolving upon him had _ been 
faithfully though imperfectly perform- 
ed. He was conscious that he meant 
well for his country. 





Tt is said that the editor of the 
Charleston Mercury, who writes its 
fierce disunion articles, is one Gordon, 
a native of Massachusetts, who has 
been in the South but two or three 
years. Now is not that a little too 
bad. Their most rampant editor is im- 
ported by the South from New Eng- 
land. The Palmetto Cockade also is 
made in Connecticut. 


Major Anderson and Gov. Pickens of 
South Carolina 


Augusta, Jan. 10 — This morning’s 
Charleston Courier gives the following 
particulars in relation to the attack 
upon: the steamer Star of the West; 
about half-past 6 o’clock yesterday 


morning, the steamer Gen. Clinch dis- 
covered the Steamer Star of the West, 
and signalled the fact to the occupants 
of the battery on Morris’ Island. As 
soon as the fact was signaled, all Mor- 
ris Island was astir, and the men were 
at their posts before the orders were 
given. They remained in anxious sus- 
pense, but ready for what they believed 
was ‘sure to come, namely a volley 
from Fort Sumpter. The Star of the 
West rounded the Point and took the 
ship channel inside the bar, and pro- 
ceeded straight forward until she was 
opposite Morris Island, three-quarters 
of a mile from the battery, when a ball 
was fired athwart the bow of the 
steamer. The Steamer Star of the West 
Displayed the Stars and Stripes, and as 
‘goon as it was unfurled, a succession of 
heavy shots were fired. The vessel 
continued at increased speed, but one 
or two shots taking effect. Her captain 
concluded to retire. 

Fort Moultrie fired a few shots but 
they were out of range. The damage 
done to the steamer was only trifling, 
only two out of seventeen shots taking 
effect. 

Fort Sumpter made no demonstra- 
tion, except that the guns were run 
out of the enclosures bearing on Mor- 
ris Island and Fort Sumpter. 


Major Anderson Registers Protest 


About 11 o’clock a boat from Fort 
Sumpter bearing Lieut. Hall, with a 
white flag, approached the city. He 
had an interview with Governor Pick- 
ens, and was afterwards escorted to the 
boat and re-embarked for Fort Sump- 
ter. 

The communication from Major An- 
derson is as follows: 

To his Excellency, the governor of 
South Carolina—Sir: Two of your bat- 
teries fired this morning on an unarm- 
ed vessel, bearing the flag of my gov- 
ernment. I am not notified that war 
has been declared, by South Carolina 
against the United States, and I can 
not but.think that this hostile act was 
committed without your sanction or 
authority. Under that hope I refrain 
from oyening fire upon your batteries. 
I have the honor, therefore, respect- 
fully to ask whether the above men- 
tioned act, one I believe without paral- 
lel in the history of our country or any 
other civilized government, was com- 
mitted in obedience to your instruction, 
and notify you that if not disclaimed, 
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that I regard it as an act of war, and 
I shall not, after a reasonable time for 
the return of my messenger, permit any 
vessel to pass within range of the guns 
of my fort. In order to save, as far as 
in my power, the shedding of blood, I 
beg you will have due notification made 
of my decision to all concerned. 

Hoping, however, that your answer 
may justify a further continuance of 
forebearance on my part. 

I am respectfully, 

Robert Anderson. 


Governor Pickens Warns Against 
Reinforcements 


Governor Pickens, in his reply, after 
stating the position of South Carolina 
to the United States, and that any at- 
tempt to send United States troops to 
Charleston harbor to reinforce the forts 
would be regarded as an act of hostil- 
ity, says, in conclusion: 

Any attempt to reinforce the troops 
in Fort Sumpter, or to retake and re- 
sume possession of the forts within 
the waters of this State, which you 
abandoned—spiking the guns and doing 
otherwise much damage — cannot be 
regarded by the authorities of the State 
as indicative of any other purpose than 
a coercion of the State by the armed 
force of the government. Special agents 
therefore, have been placed off the bar, 
to warn ap'proaching vessels — both 
armed and unarmed, having troops on 
board to reinforce the forts—not to 
enter the harbor. Special orders have 
been given to the commanders of the 
forts not to fire at such vessels until a 
short across her bow would warn them 
of the prohibition of the State. 


Attack on Vessel Defended 


Under such circumstances the Star 
of the West, I have understood, this 
morning, attempted to enter the har- 
bor with troops, and having been noti- 
fied that she could not enter was fired 
into. The act is perfectly justified by 
me in regard to your threat against 
vessels in the harbor, it is only nec- 
essary to say that you must be the 
judge of your responsibility. Your 
position in the harbor has been tolerat- 
ed by the authorities of the State, and 
while the act of which you complain is 
in perfect consistency with the rights 
and duties of the State, it is not per- 
ceived how far the conduct you pro- 
pose to adopt, can find a parallel in the 


history of any country, or reconcile it 
with any other purpose of your gov- 
ernment than imposing on the State 
the condition of a conquered province. 
F. W. Pickens 


Major Anderson’s Second Message 


The following is a second communi- 
cation from Major Anderson: 

To His Excellency, Governor Pickens 
—Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication, and 
say that, under the circumstances, I 
have deemed it proper to refer the 
whole matter to my government, and 
intend deferring the course indicated 
by my note of this morning, until the 
arrival from Washington of the in- 
structions I may receive. I have the 
honor to also express the hope that no 
obstructions will be placed in his way, 
and that you will do me the favor of 
giving every facility to the departure 
and return of the bearer, Lieut. T. 
Tabot, who is directed to make the 
journey. 

R. Anderson. 

Governor Pickens immediately grant- 
ed the permission desired, and direct- 
ed that every facility and courtesy 
should be extended to the bearer of 
dispatches, Lieutenant Tabot, for his 
government, both going and returning. 


A Stupendous Madness 


A few years ago Mr. Boyce, now one 
of the secession leaders, and lately a 
member of Congress—where he distin- 
guished himself by his ability and good 
sense—ridiculed the idea of secession 
as extreme nonsense. In an address to 
the people of South Carolina, he said: 

“South Carolina cannot become a 
nation. God makes nations—not man. 
You cannot extemporise a nation out of 
South Carolina. It is simply impos- 
sible; we have not the resources. We 
could exist by tolerance and what that 
tolerance would be when we consider 
the present hostile spirit of the age to 
the institution of slavery, all may read- 
ily imagine. I trust we may never 
have to look upon the painful and hu- 
miliating spectacle. From the weak- 
ness of our national government a feel- 
ing of insecurity would arise, and capi- 
tal would take alarm and leave us. But 
it may be said, Let Capital Go! to this 
I reply, that capital is the life-blood 
of a modern community; and, in losing 
it, you lose the vitality of the State. 
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“Secession, separate nationality, 
with all its burdens, is no remedy. It 
is no redress for the past; it is no 
security for the future. It is only a 


magnificent sacrifice of the present. 


without in anywise gaining in the fu- 
ture. Such is the intensity of my con- 
viction on the subject that if seces- 
sion should take place—of which I 
have no idea for I cannot believe in 
such stupendous madness—I shall con- 
sider the institution of slavery as 
doomed, and that the great god, in our 
blindness, has made us the instrument 
of its destruction.” 

We should like to know if Mr. Boyce 
has changed his opinion in regard to 
secession since he uttered the above 
words. 


South Carolina Congressman 
Ridiculed 


Still in—Mr. Keitt, “Late” M. C. from 
South Carolina, who drew his pay up 
to the 4th of March, and then rushed 
out of the Union with indignant pre- 
cipitancy, is not, after all, according to 
recent acts, thoroughly out—as letters 
were last week received at Washing- 
ton from him dated Charleston, bear- 
ing his Frank—“Frree” Keitt!” In no- 
ticing this the Baltimore Clipper says, 
It reminds of a celebrated stump, ora- 
tor in hard money times, who fiercely 
denounced “rag money,” and after pro- 
ducing a bank note which he took from 
his pocket as a worthless bit of paper 
carefully restored it to his pocket again 
and buttoned the flap thereof! 


Fear Expressed for War Sloop 


Much fear is entertained that the 
U. S. sloop of war Levant has gone 
down with all hands on board. She 
has been cruising for some _ time 
around the Sandwich Island. Lieut. 
Maury however, thinks there is no 
reason for apprehension, as it is not 
unusual for a vessel in her supposed 
position to be becalmed for one hun- 
dred days. Wm. E. Hunt is her com- 
mander. 


President Lincoln’s Cabinet 


It is now certain that Mr. Lincoln 
has invited Mr. Seward to take a seat 
in his cabinet, and that he has accept- 
ed. Mr. Bates, of Missouri, will be a 
member. Mr. Welles, of Connecticut, 
one of the ablest men in New England 
it is said, has also been invited, and 


also Mr. H. Winter Davis, of Mary- 


‘land. Various reports have prevailed 


respecting Mr. Cameron but there is 
little doubt now that he will not be 
in the Cabinet. 

Jan. 15, 1861 


Speech of Mr. Teese, Speaker of House 
of New Jersey 


Gentlemen of the General Assembly: 
I tender to you my sincere thanks for 
the honor you have conferred upon 
me, and in return I pledge to you my 
best endeavors to serve you faithfully, 
impartially, and to the best of my abil- 
ity, relying upon your forebearance in 
any errors of judgment on my part, 
and upon your co-operation in so con- 
ducting your deliberations that the 
best interests of the State and country 
may be promoted as far as our influ- 
ence may extend. 

Never, since the Revolution, has the 
Legislature of this State assembled 
under circumstances so momentous; 
the problem whether a great nation 
can long exist as a Republic, under a 
constitutional government is about to 
be solved, and the nations of the Old 
World and the New, are awaiting the 
event with intense interest. New Jer- 
sey has always been loyal to the Union 
and the Constitution, and while upon 
the one hand she has never yet coun- 
tenanced any violation of the letter or 
spirit of the organic compact of these 
States, or sought to infringe upon .the 
rights of property or persons by Leg- 
islation unfriendly to the interests of 
any of her confederates, she has upon 
the other, frowned upon all attempts 
at treason, whether in the form of open 
opposition to the federal laws, or hid- 
den beneath interpretations of the 
Constitution unknown to the patriots 
who framed it. 


Support of Union Urged 


We have just sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
we cannot, without violating that oath, 
strike hands with those of any section 
or party who seek its overthrow or 
deny its binding force upon all the 
States of the Union formed under its 
provisions. Upon the soil of New Jer- 
sey, when the prospects of liberty were 
darkest, were fought those decisive 
battles which turned the tide of dis- 
aster and contributed in a great degree 
to the establishment of our indepen- 
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dence; and now that our political pros- 
pects are again clouded, and uncertain- 
ty and doubt rest upon the future, it 
may be that the conservative voice of 
New Jersey will be heard by her sister 
States, and that your counsels of mod- 
eration and justice will not be listened 
to in vain. We owe our first duty 
doubtless to our own State, whose im- 
mediate agents we are, and which ex- 
pects us to jealously guard and main- 
tain her interests, but we also owe, 
not only to our country, but to the 
cause of liberty, that we should de- 
clare, with no doubtful voice, that the 
Union, founded under a constitution 
ordained and established “to promote 
the general welfare and to secure the 
blessings of liberty,” was intended to 
be and ought to be prepetuated. In 
conclusion, gentlemen, permit me 
again to thank you for the honor you 
have done me, and to express the hope 
that our relations to each other 
throughout the session may be mutu- 
ally satisfactory. 

The allusions to the Union, made by 
Mr. Teese, were received with loud ap- 
plause by the members and spectators, 
and at the conclusion, the crowd in the 
lobby and gallery again gave a round 
of hearty applause. 


Speech of Senator Seward 
Senate 


Washington, January 12, 1861 

Mr. Seward addressed the Senate as 
follows: 

Mr. President: Congress adjourned 
last Summer amid auspices of natural 
abundance, contentment, tranquility 
and happiness. It was reassembled 
this Winter in the presence of derange- 
ment of business and disturbance of 
public as well as private credit, and in 
the face of seditious combinations to 
overthrow the Union. The alarm is 
appalling; for union is not more the 
body than liberty is the soul of the 
nation. 


The American citizen has been ac- 
customed to believe the Republic im- 


mortal. He shrinks from the sight of 
conventions indicative of its sudden 
death. The report of our condition 


has gone over the seas, and we who 
have so long and with much compla- 
cency studied the endless agitations of 
society in the Old World, believing 
ourselves exempt from such disturb- 
ances, now in our turn, seem to be 


falling into a momentous and disas- 
trous revolution. 


I know how difficult it is to decide, 
amid so many and so various counsels, 
who ought to be and even what can 
be done. Certainly, however, it is 
time for every Senator to declare him- 
self. I therefore, following the exam- 
ple of the noble Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Johnson) avow my adherence 
to the Unicon in its integrity, and with 
all its parts, with my friends, with my 
party, with my State, with my coun- 
try, or without either as they may de- 
termine, in every event, whether of 
peace or of war, with every conse- 
quence of honor or dishonor, of life or 
death. Although I lament the occa- 
sion, I hail with cheerfulness the duty 
of lifting up my voice among distract- 
ed debates, for my whole country and 
its inestimable union. 


Hitherto the exhibit of spirit and 
resolution here, as elsewhere, has been 
chiefly made on the side of disunion. 
I do not regret this. Disunion is so 
unexpected and unnatural that it must 
plainly reveal itself before its presence 
can be realized. I like best, also, the 
courage that rises slowly under the 
pressure of severe provocation. If it 
be a Christian duty to forgive the 
stranger even seventy times seventy 
offenses, it is the highest patriotism to 
endure without complaint the passion- 
ate waywardness of political brethren 
so long as there is hope that they may 
come to a better mind. 


Measures That Will Not Save the Union 


I think it is easy to pronounce what 
measures or conduct will not save the 
Union. I agree with the honorable sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Cling- 
man), that mere eulogism will not 
save it. Yet I think that as prayer 
brings us nearer to God, though it can- 
not move him towards us, so there is 
healing and saving virtue in every 
word of devotion to the Union that is 
spoken, and in every sigh that its dan- 
ger draws forth. I know, at least, that, 
like virtue, it derives strength from 
every irreverent act that is committed, 
and every blasphemous phrase that is 
uttered against it. 


The Union cannot be saved by mu- 
tual criminations concerning our re- 
spective share of responsibility for the 
present evils. He whose conscience 
acquits him will naturally be slow to 
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accuse others whose co-operation he 
needs. History only can adjust the 
great account. A continuance of the 


debate on the constitutional power of- 


Congress over the subject of slavery 
in the territories will not save the Un- 
ion. The opinions of parties and sec- 
tions on that question have become 
dogmatical, and it is this circumstance 
that has produced the existing aliena- 
tion. A truce, at least during the de- 
bate on the Union, is essential to re- 
conciliation. 

The Union cannot be saved by prov- 
ing that secession is illegal or uncon- 
stitutional. Persons bent on that fear- 
ful step will not stand long enough on 
forms of law to be dislodged; and loyal 
men do not need such narrow ground 
to stand upon. 

I fear that litle more will be gained 
from discussing the right of the federal 
government to coerce seceding states 
into obedience. If disunion is to go on, 
this question will give place to the 
more practical one, whether many se- 
ceding States have a right to coerce 
the remaining members to acquiesce in 
dissolution. 


Civil War No Solution 


I dread, as in my innermost soul I 
abhor, civil war. I do not know what 
the Union would be worth if saved by 
the use of the sword. Yet for all this I 
do not agree with those who, with de- 
sire to avert that great calamity, ad- 
vise a conventional or unopposed sepa- 
ration, with a view to what they calla 
reconstruction. It is enough for me, 
first, that in this plan, destruction goes 
before reconstruction; and secondly, 
that the strength of the race in which 
the hopes of the nation are held con- 
sists chiefly in its remaining unbroken. 

Congressional compromises are not 
likely to save the Union. I know in- 
deed, that tradition favors this form of 
- remedy. But it is essential to its suc- 
cess, in any case, that there be found 
a preponderating mass of citizens, so 
far neutral on the issue which separate 
parties, that they can intervene, strike 
down clashing weapons, and compel an 
accommodation. Moderate concessions 
are not customarily asked by a force 
with its guns in battery; nor are liberal 
concessions apt to be given by an op- 
posing force not less confident of its 
own right and its own strength. I 
think also, that there is prevailing con- 
viction that legislative compromises 


‘which sacrifice honestly cherished prin- 


ciples, while they anticipate future 
exigencies, even if they do not assume 
extra-constitutional powers, are less 
sure to avert imminent evils than they 
are certain to produce ultimately even 
greater dangers. 


Congressional Responsibilities Cited 


Congress, in the present case, ought 
not to be impassive. It ought, if it can, 
to redress any real grievances of the 
offended States, and then it ought to 
supply the President with all the means 
necessary to maintain the Union in the 
full exhibition and discreet exercise of 
its authority. Beyond this, with the 
proper activity on the part of the Exe- 
cutive, the responsibility of saving the 
Union belongs to the people, and they 
are abundantly competent to discharge 
it. 

I propose, therefore, with great def- 
erence, to address myself to the coun- 
try upon the momentous subject, ask- 
ing a hearing, not less from the people 
within what are called the seceding, 
than from those who reside within the 
adhering States. 


Principles of Union Sound 


Union is an old, fixed, settled habit of 
the American people, resulting from 
convictions of its necessity, and there- 
fore, not likely to be hastily discarded. 
The early States, while existing as col- 
onies, were combined, though imper- 
fectly, through a common allegiance to 
the British crown. When that alleg- 
iance ceased, no one was so presump- 
tuous as to suppose political existence 
compatible with disunion; and, there- 
fore, on the same day that they declar- 
ed themselves free, they declared them- 
selves also confederated States. Ex- 
perience in war and in peace from 1776 
until 1787, fully convinced them of the 
necessity of converting that loose con- 
federacy into a more perfect and a per- 
petual Union. They acted with a cool- 
ness very different from the intemper- 
ate conduct of those who now on one 
side threaten and those who on the 
other rashly defy disunion. They con- 
sidered the continuance of the Union as 
a subject comprehending nothing less 
than the safety and welfare of all the 
parts of which the country was com- 
posed, and the fate of an empire in 
many respects the most interesting in 
the world. 
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I enter upon the subject of continu- 
ing the Union now, deeply impressed 
with the same generous and loyal con- 
viction. How could it be otherwise, 
when, instead of only thirteen, the 
country is now composed of thirty- 
three parts; and the empire embraces, 
instead of only four millions, no less 
than thirty millions of inhabitants. 

Indeed, Mr. President, I think it will 
be wise to discard two prevalent ideas 
or prejudices, namely; first, that the 
Union is to be saved by somebody in 
particular; and secondly, that it is to 
be saved by some cunning and insin- 
cere compact of pacification. If I re- 
member rightly, I said something like 
this here so long ago as 1850, and after- 
wards in 1854. 


Whence the Danger 


The present danger discloses itself in 
this form. Discontented citizens have 
obtained political power in certain 
States, and they are using this author- 
ity to overthrow the Federal govern- 
ment. They delude themselves with 
the belief that the state power they 
have acquired enables them to dis- 
charge themselves of allegiance to the 
whole Republic. The honorable sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) says we 
have a right to coerce a state, but we 
cannot. 

The President says that no state has 
a right to secede, but we have no con- 
stitutional power to make war against 
a state. The dilemma results from an 
assumption that those who, in such a 
case, and against Federal government, 
act lawfully as a State, although mani- 
festly they have perverted the power 
of the State to an unconstitutional pur- 
pose. 


Comparable to Revolutionary Actions 


A class of politicians in New England 
set up this theory and attempted to 
practice upon it in our war with Great 
Britain. Mr. Jefferson did not hesitate 
to say that States must be kept within 
their constitutional sphere by impul- 
sion if they could not be held there by 
attraction. Secession was then held to 
be inadmissible in the face of a public 
enemy. But if it is untenable in one 
case, it is necessarily so in all others. 
I fully admit the originality and the 
independence of the several _ states 
within their sphere. But I hold the 
Federal government to be equally orig- 
inal, sovereign, and independent with- 


in its sphere. And the government of 
the state can no more absolve the peo- 
ple residing within its limits from al- 
legiance to the Union, than the govern- 
ment of the Union can absolve them 
from allegiance to the state. 


Constitution Supreme Law 


The Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance there- 
of, are the supreme law of the land, 
paramount to all legislation of the 
states, whether made under the Consti- 
tution, or by even their organic con- 
vention. The Union can be dissolved, 
not by secession, with or without arm- 
ed force, but only by the voluntary 
consent of the people of the United 
States, collected in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 


The founders of the Constitution, 
moreover, regarded the Union as no 
mere national or American interest. On 
the contrary, they confessed with deep 
sensibility that it seemed to them to 
have been reserved for the people of 
this country to decide whether societies 
of men are really capable of establish- 
ing good government upon reflection or 
choice, or whether they are forever 
destined to depend for their political 
constitutions on accident and force. 
They feared, therefore, that their fail- 
ure to continue and perfect the Union 
would be a misfortune to the nations. 
How much more, sir, would its over- 
flow now be a calamity to mankind! 


Government of Some Kind a Necessity 


Some form of government is indis- 
pensable here as elsewhere. Whatever 
form we have, every individual citizen 
and every State must cede to it some 
natural rights, to invest the govern- 
ment with the requisite power. The 
simple question, therefore, for us now 
to decide, while laying aside all pique, 
passion and prejudice, is: whether it 
conduces more to the interests of the 
people of this country to remain, for 
the general purposes of peace and war, 
commerce, inland and foreign, postal 
communications at home and abroad, 
the care and disposition of the public 
domain, colonization, the organization 
and admission of new States, and, gen- 
erally, the enlargement of the empire, 
one nation under our present Constitu- 
tion, than it would be to divide them- 
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selves into separate confederacies or 
States. 


Country Naturally Bound in Unity 


Our country remains now as it was 
in 1787—composed not of detached and 
distant territories, but of one whole, 
well connected and fertile region, lying 
within the temperate zone, with cli- 
mates and soils hardly more various 
than those of France or Italy. This 
slight diversity quickens and amplifies 
manufactures and commerce. Our 
rivers and valleys, as improved by art, 
furnish us a system of highways un- 
equaled in the world. The different 
forms of labor, if slavery were not per- 
verted to punposes of political ambi- 
tion, need not constitute an element of 
strife in the confederacy. 


Notwithstanding recent vehement ex- 
pressions and manifestations of intol- 
erance in some quarters, produced by 
intense partisan excitement, we are, in 
fact, a homogeneous people, chiefly of 
one stock, with accessions well assimi- 
lated. We have practically only one 
language, one religion, one system of 
government, and manners and customs 
common to all. Why, then, shall we 
not remain henceforth as hitherto, one 
people? 


Wars Not Common to Nation 


The first object of every human soci- 
ety is safety or securtiy, for which, if 
need be, they will and they must sacri- 
fice every other. This security is of 
two kinds; one exemption from foreign 
aggression and interference; the other, 
exemption from domestic tyranny and 
sedition. 


Foreign wars come from either vio- 
lations of treaties or domestic violence. 
The Union has thus far proved itself 
an almost perfect shield against such 
wars. The United States, continually 
enlarging their diplomatic acquain- 
tance, have now treaties with France, 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, Swe- 
den, Prussia, Spain, Russia, Denmark, 
Mexico, Brazil, Austria, Turkey, Chile, 
Siam, Muscat, Venezuela, Peru, Greece, 
Sardinia, Hanover, Portugal, New Gra- 
nada, Hesse Cassel, Wintersburg, 
China, Bavaria, Saxony, Nassau, Switz- 
erland, Micklenburg, Schuerin, Guate- 
mala, the Hawaiian Islands, San Sal- 
vador, Borneo, Costa Rico, Bremen, the 
Argentina Confederation, Loo Choo, Ja- 
pan, Brunswick, Persia, Baden, Bel- 


_gium, and Paraguay. Nevertheless, the 


United States, within their entire exist- 
ence under the Federal Constitution, 
have had flagrant wars with only four 
States, two of which were insignificant 
powers, on the coast of Barbary, and 
have had direct hostilities, amounting 
to reprisals, against only two or three 
more; and they are now at peace with 
the whole world. 


War Causes Disintegration 


If the Union should be divided into 
only two confederacies, each of them 
would need to make as many treaties 
as we now have; and, of course, would 
be liable to give as many causes of war 
as we now do. But we know, from the 
sad experience of other nations, that 
disintegration, once begun, inevitably 
continues until even the greatest em- 
pire crumbles into many parts. 

Each confederation that shall ulti- 
mately arise out of the ruins of the 
Union will have necessity for as many 
treaties aS we now have, and will in- 
crease liabilities for war as often as we 
now do, by breaking them. It is the 
multiplication of treaties, and the want 
of confederation, that makes war the 
normal condition of society in Western 
Europe and in Spanish America. It is 
union that, notwithstanding our world- 
wide intercourse, makes peace the hab- 
it of the American peoplpe. 

I will not descend so low as to ask 
whether new confederacies would be 
able or willing to bear the grieveous 
expense of maintaining the diplomatic 
relations which cannot be dispensed 
with except by withdrawing from for- 
eign commerce. 


Why One Is Better Than Many 


Our Federal Government is better 
able to avoid giving just cause of war 
than several confederacies, because it 
can conform the action of all the States 
to compacts. It can have only one con- 
struction, and only one tribunal to pro- 
nounce that construction, of every 
treaty. Local and temporary interests 
and passions or personal cupidity and 
ambition, can drive small confedera- 
cies or states more easily than a great 
republic into indiscreet violations of 
treaties. 


Power in Unity 
The United States being a great and 


formidable power, can always secure 
favorable and satisfactory treaties. In- 
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deed, every treaty we have was volun- 
tarily made. Small confederacies or 
states must take such treaties as they 
can get, and give whatever treaties 
are exacted. A humiliating, or even 
an unsatisfactory treaty, is a chronic 
cause of foreign war. 

The chapter of wars resulting from 
unjustifiable causes would, in case of a 
division, amplify itself in proportion to 
the number of new confederacies and 
their irritability. Our disputes with 
Great Britain about Oregon, the boun- 
dary of Maine, the patriot insurrection 
in Canada, and the Island of San Juan; 
the border strife between Texas and 
Mexico, the incursions of the late Wil- 
liam Walker into Mexico and Central 
America; all these were cases in which 
war was prevented only by the imper- 
turability of the Federal Government. 

This government not only gives few- 
er causes of war, whether just or un- 
just, than smaller confederacies would; 
but it always has a greater ability to 
accommodate them by the exercise of 
more coolness and courage, the use of 
more various and more liberal means, 
and the display, if need be, of greater 
force. Everyone knows how placable 
we ourselves are in controversies with 
Great Britain, France and Spain; and 
yet how exacting we have been in our 
intercourse with New Granada, Para- 
guay, and San Juan de Nicaragua. 

Mr. President, no one will dispute 
our forefathers’ maxim, that the com- 
mon safety of all is the safety of each 
of the States. While they remain unit- 
ed, the Federal Government combines 
all the materials and ail the forces of 
the several States, organizes their de- 
fences on one general principle; har- 
monizes and assimilates them with one 
system; watches for them with a single 
eye, which it turns in all directions, 
and moves all agents under the control 
of one executive head. A nation so 
constituted is safe against assault or 
event insult. War produces always a 
speedy exhaustion of money and a se- 
vere strain upon credit. The treas- 
uries and credits of small confedera- 
cies would often prove inadequate. 
Those of the Union are always ample. 


Confederacies Would Breed Enmity 


I have thus far kept out of view the 
relations which must arise between the 
confederacies themselves. They would 
be small and inconsiderable nations 
bordering on each other, and therefore, 


according to all political philosophy, 
natural enemies. In addition to the 
many treaties which each must make 
with foreign powers, and the causes of 
war which they would give by violating 
them, each of the confederacies must 
also maintain treaties with all the oth- 
ers, and so be liable to give them fre- 
quent offense. They would necessar- 
ily have different interests resulting 
from their establishment of different 
policies of revenues, of mining, manu- 
factures, and navigation, of immigra- 
tion, and perhaps, the slave trade. Each 
would stipulate with foreign nations 
for advantages peculiar to itself and 
injurious to its rivals. 

If indeed, it were necessary that the 
Union should be broken up, it would be 
in the last degree important that the 
new confederacies to be formed should 
be as nearly as_ possible equal in 
strength and power, that mutual fear 
and mutual respect might inspire them 
with caution against mutual offense. 
But such equality could not long be 
maintained; one confederacy would 
rise in scale of political importance, 
and the others would view it thence- 
forward with envy and apprehension. 
Jealousies would bring on frequent 
and retaliatory wars, and all these 
wars, from the peculiar circumstances 
of the confederacies, would have the 
nature and character of civil war. 


Dissolution Threatens Civil War 


Dissolution, therefore, is, for the peo- 
ple of this country, perpetual civil war. 
To mitigate it and obtain occasional 
rest, what else could they accept but 
the system of adjusting the balance of 
power which has obtained in Europe, 
in which the few strong nations dic- 
tate the very forms on which all the 
others shall be content to live. When 
this hateful system should fail at last, 
foreign nations would intervene, now in 
favor of one and then in aid of an- 
other; and thus our country, having 
expelled all European powers from the 
continent, would relapse into an aggra- 
vated form of its colonial experience, 
and, like Italy, Turkey, India and 
China, become the theatre of trans-. 
atlantic intervention and rapacity. 


The Republican System Must Go With 
Disunion 


If, however, we grant to the new con- 
federacies an exemption from compli- 
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cations among each other and with for- 
eign states, still there is too much rea- 
son to believe that not one of them 
could long maintain a Republican form. 
of government. Universal suffrage and 
the absence of a standing army are 
essential to the Republican system. The 
world has yet to see a self-sustaining 
state of that kind, or even any confed- 
eration of such states, except our own. 
Canada leans on Great Britain not un- 
willingly, and Switzerland is guaran- 
teed by interested monarchial states. 
Our own experiment thus far has been 
successful; because, by the continual 
addition of new states, the influence of 
each of the members of the Union is 
constantly restrained and reduced. No 
one, of course, can foretell the way and 
manner of travel; but history indicates 
with unerring certainty the end which 
the several confederacies would reach. 
Licentiousness would render life intol- 
erable; and they would sooner or later 
purchase tranquility and domestic safe- 
ty by the surrender of liberty, and 
yield themselves up to the protection 
of military despotism. 


Three Vital Points 


Indulge me, sir, in one or two details 
under this head. First, it is only sixty 
days since their disunion movement 
began; already those who are engaged 
in it have canvassed with portentous 
freedom the possible recombinations 
of the States when dissevered, and the 
feasible alliances of those re-combina- 
tions with European nations. AL|li- 
ances as unnatural, and which would 
prove ultimately as pestilential to soci- 
ety here as that of the Flascalans with 
the Spaniard, who promised them re- 
venge upon their ancient enemies, the 
Aztecs. 

Secondly — The disunion movement 
arises partly out of a dispute over the 
common domain of the United States. 
Hitherto the Union has confined this 
controversy within the bounds of poli- 
tical debate by referring it, with all 
other national ones, to the arbitra- 
ment of the ballot box. 

Does any one suppose that disunion 
would transfer the whole domain to 
either party, or that any other um- 
pire than war would, after dissolution, 
be invoked? 

Thirdly—This movement arises out 
of the relation of African slaves to the 
domestic population of the country. 
Freedom is to them, as to all mankind, 


_the chief object of desire. 


Hitherto, 
under the operation of the Union, they 
have practically remained ignorant of 
the controversy especially of its bear- 
ing on themselves. Can we hope that 
flagrant civil war shall rage among 
ourselves in their very presence, and 
yet that they will remain stupid and 
idle spectators? Does history furnish 
us any satisfactory instruction upon 
the horrors of civil war among a people 
So brave, so skilled in arms, so earnest 
in conviction, and so intent in purpose 
as we are? Is it mere chimera which 
Suggest an aggravation of these hor- 
rors beyond endurance when on either 
side there shall occur the intervention 
of an uprising ferocious African slave 
population of four, or six, perhaps 
twenty millions? 


Kuropean Opposition to Slavery 


The opinions of mankind change, and 
with them the politics of nations. One 
hundred years ago all the commercial 
European States were engaged in 
transferring negro slaves from Africa 
to this hemisphere. Today all those 
states are firmly set in hostility to the 
extension and even to the practice of 
slavery. Opposition to it takes two 
forms; one European, which is simple, 
direct abolition, effected if need be, by 
compulsion; the other American, which 
seeks to arrest the African slave trade, 
and resist the entrance of domestic 
slavery into territories where it is yet 
unknown, while it leaves the disposi- 
tion of existing slavery into territories. 
where it is yet unknown, to the con- 
siderate action of the states by which 
it is retained. It is the Union that re- 
stricts the opposition to slavery in this 
country within these limits. If disso- 
lution prevail, what guaranty shall 
there be against the full development 
here of the fearful and uncompromis- 
ing hostility to slavery which elsewhere 
pervades the world, and of which the 
recent invasion of Virginia was an 
illustration. 

Mr. President, I have designedly 
dwelt so long on the probable effects 
of disunion upon the safety of the 
American people so to leave me little 
time to consider the other evils which 
must follow in its train. But practi- 
cally, the loss of safety involves every 
other form of public calamity. When 
once the guardian angel has taken 
flight, everything is lost. 
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Disunion Would Arrest Progress 


Dissolution would not only arrest but 
extinguish the greatness of our coun- 
try. Even if separate confederacies 
could exist and endure, they could 
severally preserve no share of the 
common prestige of the Union. If the 
constellation is to be broken up, the 
stars whether scattered wildly apart or 
grouped in smaller clusters, will thence- 
forth shed forth feeble glimmering and 
lurid lights. Nor will great achieve- 
ments be possible for the new confed- 
eracies. Dissolution would signalize 
its triumph by acts of wantonness 
which would shock and astound the 
world. 


It would provincialize Mount Ver- 
non and give this capitol over to deso- 
lation at the very moment when the 
dome is rising over our heads that was 
to be crowned with the Statue of 
Liberty. After this there would remain 
for disunion no act of stupendous in- 
famy to be committed. No petty con- 
federacy that shall follow the United 
States or prolong or even renew the 
majestic drama of national progress. 
Perhaps it is to be arrested because 
its sublimity is incapable of continu- 
ance. Let it be so, if we have indeed 
become degenerate. 


After Washington and the inflexible 
Adams, Henry, and the peerless Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, and the majestic Clay, 
Webster, and the acute Calhoun, Jack- 
son, the modest Taylor and Scott, who 
rises in greatness under the burden of 
years, and Franklin, and Fulton, and 
Whitney, and Morse, have all perform- 
ed their parts, let the curtain fall! 


While listening to these debates, I 
have sometimes forgotten myself in 
marking their contrasted effects upon 
the page who customarily stands on the 
dais before me, and the venerable 
secretary who sits behind him. The 
youth exhibits intense but pleased emo- 
tion in the excitement, while at every 
irreverent word that is uttered against 
the Union the eyes of the aged man are 
suffused with tears. Let him weep 
no more. Rather rejoice, for your’s 
has been a lot of rare felicity. You 
have seen and been a part of all the 
greatness of your country, the towering 
national greatness of all the world. 
Weep only you, and weep with all the 
bitterness of anguish, who are just 
stepping on the threshold of life; for 


that greatness perishes prematurely 
and exists not for you, nor for me, nor 
for any that shall come after us. 


Public Prosperity Threatened 


The public prosperity! how could it 
survive the storm? Its elements are 
industry in the culture of every fruit; 
mining of all the metals; commerce 
at home and on every sea; material im- 
provement that knows no obstacle and 
has no end; invention that ranges 
throughout the domains of nature; in- 
crease of knowledge; perfection of art 
as high as human genius can reach; 
and social refinement working for the 
renovation of the world. How can our 
successors prosecute these noble ob- 
jects in the midst of brutalizing civil 
conflict? What guarantees will capital 
invested for such purposes have that 
will outweigh the premium offered by 
political and military ambition? What 
leisure will the citizen find for study 
or invention, or art, under the reign 
of conscription; nay, what interest in 
them will society feel when fear and 
hate shall have taken possession of the 
national mind? Let the miner in Cali- 
fornia take heed; for its golden wealth 
will become the prize of the nation that 
can command the most iron. Let the 
border take care; for the Indian will 
again lurk around his dwelling. Let 
the pioneer come back into our denser 
settlements; for the railroad, the post 
road and the telegraph will advance not 
one furlong farther into wilderness. 
With standing armies consuming the 
substance of our people on the land, 
and our navy and our postal steam- 
ers withdrawn from the ocean, who 
will protect or respect, or who will even 
know by name our petty confedera- 
cies? The American man-of-war is a 
noble spectacle. I have seen it enter 
an ancient port in the Mediterranean. 
All the world wondered at it, and talk- 
ed of it. Salvos of artillery, from forts 
and shipping in the harbor, saluted its 
flag; prince and princess and mer- 
chants paid it homage, and all the 
people blessed it as a harbinger of 
hope for their own ultimate freedom. 

Imagine now the same noble vessel 
again entering the same haven. The 
flag of thirty-three stars and thirteen 
stripes has been hauled down, and in 
its place a signal is run up, which 
flaunts the device of a lone star or 
palmetto tree. Men ask “Who is the 
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stranger who thus steals into our wa- 
ters?” 
given is, “She comes from one of the 
obscure republics of North America, 
let her pass on.” : 


Public Liberty Must Languish 


Lastly, public liberty, our own pecu- 
liar liberty, must languish for a time, 
and then cease to live; and such a lib- 
erty! Free movement everywhere 
through our own land and throughout 
the world; free speech, free press, free 
suffrage; the freedom of every subject 
to vote on every law, and for or against 
every agent who expounds, adminis- 
ters or executes it. Unstable and jeal- 
ous confederacies, constantly appre- 
hending assaults without and treason 
within formidable only to each other 
and contemptible to all beside how long 
will it be before our plea of public 
safety, they will surrender all this in- 
estimable and unequalled liberty, and 
accept the hateful and intolerable es- 
pionage of military despotism? 


Cause of Unrest Revealed 


And now, Mr. President, what is the 
cause for this sudden and eternal sac- 
rifice of so much safety, greatness, hap- 
piness, and freedom? Have foreign 
nations combined, and are they coming 
in rage upon us? No; so far from 
their being enemies, there is not a 
nation on earth that is not an inter- 
ested, admiring friend. Even the Lon- 
don Times, by no means partial to us, 
says: “It is quite possible that the 
problem of a democratic republic may 
be solved by its overthrowing in a few 
days in a spirit of folly, selfishness and 
shortsightedness.” 

Has the Federal government become 
tyrannical or oppressive, or even rig- 
orous or unsound? Has the Constitu- 
tion lost its spirit and all at once col- 
lapsed into a lifeless letter? No; the 
federal government smiles more bene- 
ficently than ever. The Constitution 
is even the chosen model for the or- 
ganization of the newly rising confed- 
eracies. 

The occasion is the election of a 
President of the United States who is 
unacceptable to a portion of the people. 
I state the case accurately. There was 
no movement of ‘disunion before the 
ballots which expressed that choice 
were cast. Disunion began as soon as 
the result was announced. The justifi- 
cation it assigned was that Abraham 


The answer contemptuously — 


Lincoln, had been elected. While the 
success of either one of three other can- 
didates would have been acquiesced 
in, was the election illegal? No; it is 
unimpeachable. Is the candidate per- 
sonally offensive? No; he is a man of 
unblemished virtue and amiable man- 
ners. Is an election of President an 
unfrequent or extraordinary trans- 
action? No; we never had a chief. 
magistrate otherwise designated than 
by such election, and that form of 
choice is renewed every four years. 
Does anyone even propose to change 
the mode of appointing the chief mag- 
istrate? No; election by universal suf- 
frage, as modified by the Constitution, 
is the one crowning franchise of the 
American people. To save it they would 
defy the world. Is it apprehended that 
the new President will usurp despotic 
powers? No; while he is of all men 
the most unambitious he is by the par- 
tial success of those opposed his elec- 
tion, subjected to such restraints that 
he cannot, without their consent ap- 
point a minister, or even a police agent, 
negotiate a treaty, or procure a pas- 
sage of a law, and can hardly draw a 
musket from the public arsenals to 
defend his own person. 


Disunionists Criticized 


What, then, is the ground of discon- 
tent? It is that the disunionists did 
not accept as conclusive the arguments 
which were urged in behalf of the suc- 
cessful candidate in the canvass. This 
is all. Were their own arguments 
against him more satisfactory to his 
supporters? Of course, they were not; 
they could not be. Does the Constitu- 
tion, in letter or spirit, require or im- 
ply that the arguments of one party 
shall be satisfactory to the other? No; 
that is impossible. What is the consti- 
tutional remedy for this inevitable dis- 
satisfaction? Renewed debate and ulti- 
mate rehearing in a subsequent elec- 
tion. Have the now successful major- 
ity perverted power to purposes of op- 
pression? No; they have never before 
held power. Alas! how prone we are to 
under-value privileges and blessings. 


Election System Envy of Europe 


How gladly, how proudly would the 
people of any nation in Europe accept, 
on such terms as we enjoy it, the boon 
of electing a chief magistrate every 
four years by free, equal and universal 
suffrage. How thankful would they 
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cast aside all their own systems of gov- 
ernment and accept this republic of 
ours, with all its shortcomings and its 
disappointments maintain it with their 
arms, and cherish it in their hearts! Is 
it not the very boon for which they 
supplicate God without ceasing and 
even wage war, with intermissions only 
resulting from exhaustion! How 
strange are the times in which we live! 
The coming Spring season on one side 
of the Atlantic will open a general con- 
flict waged to obtain, through what- 
ever indirection, just such a system as 
ours; and on this side of the Atlantic, 
within the same parallels of latitude 
it will open on fraternal war, waged in 
a moment of frenzied discontent, to 
overthrow and annihilate the same in- 
stitutions. Do men, indeed, live only 
for themselves, to revenge their own 
wrongs, or to gratify their own ambi- 
tion? Rather, do not men live least 
of all for themselves, and chiefly for 
posterity and their fellow-men? 

Have the American people, then, be- 
come all of a sudden unnatural as weil 
as unpatriotic? and will they disin- 
herit their children of the precious es- 
tate held only in trust for them, and 
deprive the world of the best hopes it 
has enjoyed since the human race be- 
gan its slow and painful, yet needful 
and wisely appointed progress? 


Slavery Still the Issue 


Here I might close my plea for the 
American Union; but it is necessary, 
if not to exhaust the argument, at least 
to exhibit the whole case. The dis- 
unionists, consciously unable to stand 
on their mere disappointment in tne 
recent election, have attempted to en- 
large their ground. More than thirty 
years there has existed a considerable, 
thought not heretofore a formidable, 
mass of citizens in certain states situ- 
ate near or around the delta of the 
Mississippi, who believe that the Union 
is less conducive to the welfare and 
greatness of those states than a small- 
er confederacy, embracing only slave 
states would be. This class has availed 
itself of the discontents resulting from 
the election to put into operation tne 
machinery of dissolution long ago pre- 
pared and waiting only for oc2ssion. 
Tn other states there is a soreness be- 
cause of the want of sympathy in the 
free states with the efforts of the slave- 
holders for the recapture of fugitives 
from service. In all the slave states 


there is a restiveness resulting from 
the resistance which has been so deter- 
minedly made within the last few 
years, in the free states, to the exten- 
sion of slavery in the common terri- 
tories of the United States. 


Republicans Ignored in Slave States 


The Republican Party, which cast its 
votes for the successful candidate on 
the ground of that policy, has been 
allowed practically, no representation, 
no utterance by speech or through the 
press, in the slave states; while its 
policy, principles, and sentiments, and 
even its temper have been so misrepre- 
sented as to excite apprehensions that 
it denies important constitutional obli-- 
gations, and aims even at interference 
with slavery and its overthrow by state 
authorities or intervention of the fed- 
eral government. Considerable masses 
even in the free states, interested in 
the success of these misrepresentations 
as a means of partisan strategy, have 
lent their sympathy to the party claim- 
ing to be aggrieved. While the result 
of the election brings the Republican 
party necessarily into the foreground 
in resisting disunion, the prejudices 
against them which I have described 
have deprived them of the co-operation 
of many good and patriotic citizens. 

On a complete issue between the Re- 
publican party and the disunionist, al- 
though it involves the direct national 
calamities, the result might be doubt- 
ful; for the Republican party is weak 
in a large part of the Union. But on 
a direct issue with all who cherish the 
union on one side, and all who desire 
its dissolution by force on the other, 
the verdict would be prompt and al- 
most unanimous. 

I desire thus to simplify the issue, 
and for that purpose to separate from 
it all collateral questions, and relieve 
it of all partisan passions and preju- 
dices. 


Withdrawal Unwise and Impossible 


I consider the idea of the withdrawal 
of the Gulf States, and their permanent 
reorganization with or without others 
in a distinct confederacy as a means 
of advantage to themselves, so cer- 
tainly unwise and so obviously impos- 
sible of execution, when the purpose is 
understood, that I dismiss it with the 
discussion I have already incidently 
bestowed upon it. 

The case is different, however, in re- 
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gard to the other subjects which I have 
brought in this connection before the 
Senate. 


Politics Subordinate to Union 


Beyond a doubt, union is vitally 
important to the Republican citizens 
of the United States; but it is just as 
important to the whole people. Re- 
publicanism and union are, therefore, 
not convertible terms. Republicanism 
is subordinate to union, as everything 
else is and ought to be—Republicanism, 
Democracy, every other political name 
and thing, all are subordinate—and 
they ought to disappear in the presence 
of the great question of union. So far 
as I am concerned, I shall be so; It 
should be so if the question were sure 
to be tried as it ought to be determined, 
by the peaceful ordeal of the ballot. 


It shall be so all the more since there 
is on one side preparedness to refer to 
the arbitrament of civil war. I have 
such faith in this Republican system 
of ours, that there is no political good 
which I desire that I am not content 
to seek through its peaceful forms of 
administration without invoking revo- 
lutionary action. If others shall invoke 
that form of action to oppose and over- 
throw government they shall not, so 
far as depends on me have the excuse 
that I obstinately left myself to be mis- 
understood. In such a case I can af- 
ford to meet prejudice with reconcilia- 
tion, exaction with concession which 
surrenders no principle and violence 
with the righthand of peace. 


State Laws Should Conform to 
Constitution 


Therefore, sir, so far as the abstract 
question whether, by the Constitution 
of the United States, the bondman who 
is made such by the laws of a state, 
is still a man or only property, I ans- 
wer that within that State, its laws on 
that subject are supreme; that when 
he has escaped from that state into 
another, the Constitution regards him 
as a bondman who may not, by any 
law or regulation of that state, be dis- 
charged from his service, but shall be 
delivered up, on claim, to the party to 
whom his service is due. While pru- 
dence and justice would combine in 
persuading you to modify the acts of 
Congress on that subject, so as not to 
oblige private persons to assist in their 
execution, and to protect free men 


_ from being, by abuse of the laws, car- 


ried into slavery. I agree that all laws 
of the states, whether free states or 
slave states, which relate to this class 
of persons or any others recently com- 
ing from or resident in other states, 
and in which laws contravene the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or any 
law of Congress passed in conformity 
thereto ought to be repealed. 

Secondly. Experience in public af- 
fairs has confirmed my opinion, that 
domestic slavery existing in any state, 
is wisely left by the Constitution of the 
United States exclusively to the care, 
management, and disposition of that 
state; and if it were in my power I 
would not alter the Constitution in that 
respect. If misapprehension of my 
position needs so strong a remedy, I am 
willing to vote for an amendment of 
the Constitution, declaring that it shall 
not, by any future amendment be so 
altered as to confer on Congress a 
power to abolish or interfere with slav- 
ery in any state. 


Constitutional Changes Depend on 
Circumstances 


Thirdly. While I think that Con- 
gress has exclusive and sovereign au- 
thority to legislate on all subjects 
whatever, in the common territories 
of the United States; and while I cer- 
tainly shall never, directly or indirectly, 
give my vote to establish or sanction 
slavery in such territories, or anywhere 
else in the world, yet the question what 
constitutional laws shall at any time 
be passed in regard to the territories, 
is like every other question, to be deter- 
mined on practical ground. 

I voted for enabling acts in the cases 
of Oregon, Minnesota, and Kansas 
without being able to secure in them 
such provisions as I would have pre- 
ferred; and yet I voted wisely. So now 
I am well satisfied that, under existing 
circumstances a happy and satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties in the re- 
maining territories would be obtained 
by similar laws, providing for their 
organization, if such organization were 
otherwise practicable. If, therefore, 
Kansas were admitted as a State under 
the Wyandotte constitution, as I think 
she ought to be, and if the organic laws 
of all the other territories could be re- 
pealed, I could vote to authorize the 
organization and admission of two new 
States which would include them, re- 
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serving the right to effect subdivision 
of them, witenever necessary, into sev- 
eral convenient states; but I do not 
find that such reservations could be, 
constitutionally made. 


Convention on Changes Suggested 


Without them, the ulterior embar- 
rassments which would result from the 
hasty incorporation of States of such 
vast extent and various interests and 
character would outweigh all the im- 
mediate advantages of such a measure. 
But if the measures were practicable, I 
should prefer a different course, name- 
ly: when the eccentric movements of 
secession and disunion shall have end- 
ed, in whatever form that end may 
come, and the angry excitement of the 
hour shall have subsided and calmness 
once more shall have resumed its ac- 
customed sway over the public mind, 
then, and not until then—one, two or 
three years hence—I should cheerfully 
advise a convention of the people, to 
be assembled in pursuance of the con- 
stitution, to consider and decide whe- 
ther any and what amendments of the 
organic national law ought to be made. 


A Republican now—as I have hereto- 
fore been a member of other parties 
existing in my day—I nevertheless hold 
and cherish, as I always have done the 
principle that this government exists in 
its present form only by the consent of 
the governed, and that it is as neces- 
sary as it is wise to resort to the people 
for revisions of the organic law when 
the troubles and dangers of the state 
certainly transcend the powers dele- 
gated by it to the public authorities. 


Modifications May Be Expected 


Nor ought the suggestions to excite 
surprise. Government in any form is 
a machine; this is the most complex 
one that the mind of man has ever 
invented, or the hand of man has ever 
framed. Perfect as it is, it ought to 
be expected that it will at least as often 
as once in a century, require some 
modification to adopt it to the changes 
of society and alterations of empire. 


Fourthly—I hold myself ready now, 
as always heretofore, to vote for any 
properly guarded laws which shall be 
deemed, necessary to prevent mutual 
invasions of states by citizens of other 
states, and punish those who shall aid 
and abet them. 


Advocates Transcontinental Railway 


Fifthly—Notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of the gallant senator from Ore- 
gon (Gen. Lane), I remain of the opin- 
ion that physical bonds, such as high- 
ways, railroads, rivers, and canals, are 
vastly more powerful for holding civil 
communities together than any mere 
covenants, though written on parch- 
ment or engraved upon iron. I remain, 
therefore, constant to my purpose to 
secure if possible, the construction of | 
two Pacific railways, one of which shall 
connect the ports around the mouths 
of the Mississippi, and the other the 
towns on the Missouri and the Lakes, 
with the harbors on our western coast. 


Reiterates Plea for Union 


If, in the expression of these views, 
I have not proposed what is desired or 
expected by many others, they will do 
me the justice to believe that I am as 
far from having suggested what in 
many respects would have been in har- 
mony with cherished convictions of my 
own. I learned early from Jefferson 
that in political affairs we cannot al- 
ways do what seems to us absolutely 
best. Those with whom we must nec- 
essarily act, entertaining different 
views, have the power and the right of 
carrying them into practice. We must 
be content to lead when we can and 
follow when we cannot lead; and if we 
cannot at any time do for our country 
all the good we wish we must be sat- 
isfied with doing her all the good that 
we can. 


Having submitted my own opinions 
on this great crisis, it remains only to 
say that I shall cheerfully lend to the 
government my best support in what- 
ever prudent yet energetic efforts it 
shall make to preserve the _ public 
peace and to maintain and preserve 
the Union; advising only, that it prac- 
tice, as far as possible, the utmost mod- 
eration, forebearance and conciliation. 


Faith in Union and Nation Expressed 


And now, Mr. President, what are 
the auspices of the country? I know 
that we are in the midst of alarms, 
and somewhat exposed to accidents, © 
unavoidable in seasons of tempestuous 
passions. We already have disorder. 
and violence has begun. I know not 
to what extent it may go. Still my 
faith in the Constitution and in the 
Union abides, because my faith in the 
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wisdom and virtue of the American . 


people remains unshaken. Coolness, 
calmness and resolution are elements 
of their character. 


They have been temporarily displac- 
ed; but they are reappearing. Soon 
enough, I trust, for safety, it will be 
seen that sedition and violence are only 
local and temporary, and that loyalty 
and affection to the Union are the nat- 
ural sentiments of the whole country. 
Whatever dangers there shall be there 
will be the determination to meet them; 
whatever sacrifices private or public, 
shall be needful for the Union, they 
will be made. I feel sure that the hour 
has not come for this great nation to 
fall. This people, which has been 
studying to become wiser or better as it 
has grown older, is not perverse and 
wicked enough to deserve so dreadful 
and severe a punishment as dissolu- 
tion. This Union has not yet accom- 
plished what good for mankind was 
manifestly designed by Him who ap- 
points the seasons and prescribes the 
duties of states and empires. 

No, sir; if it were cast down by fac- 
tion today, it would rise again and re- 
appear in all its majestic proportions 
tomorrow. It is the only government 
that can stand here. Woe! Woe! to 
the man that madly lifts his hand 
against it. It shall continue and en- 
dure; and men jin after times shall de- 
clare that this generation, which saved 
the Union from such sudden and un- 
looked for dangers, surpassed in mag- 
nanimity even that one which laid its 
foundations in the eternal principles of 
liberty, justice and humanity. 
Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861 


Hoisting the United States Flag at 
Fort Sumpter 


One of the men who recently return- 
ed from Fort Sumpter, details an in- 
cident that took place there on Major 
Anderson taking possession. It is 
known that the American flag, brought 
away from Fort Moultrie, was raised 
at Sumpter precisely at noon on the 
27th ult.. but the incidents of that 
“Wlag raising” have not been related. 
A short time before noon Major An- 
derson assembled the whole of his little 
force, with the workmen employed on 
the Fort, around the foot of the flag- 
staff. 

The national ensign was attached to 
the cord, and Major Anderson, holding 


the end of the lines in his hands, knelt 
reverently down. The officers, soldiers 
and men clustered around, many of 
them on their knees, all deeply im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the scene. 
The chaplain made an earnest prayer— 
such an appeal for support, encourage- 
ment and mercy as one would make 
who felt that “man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity.” As the earnest, solemn 
words of the speaker ceased, and the 
men responded amen, with a fervency 
that, perhaps, they had never before 
experienced, Major Anderson drew the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” up to the top 
of the staff, the band broke out with 
the national air of “Hail Columbia” and 
loud cheers, repeated again and again, 
were given by the officers, soldiers and 
workmen. 

Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861. 


Driving Out Poor White Men 


The Mobile Mercury of the 27th ult., 
a leading secession organ in Alabama, 
comes to us with a leading article 
headed “Vigilance Needed,” and among 
other things says: ‘“ Slaves are con- 
stantly associating with low white peo- 
ple who are not slave owners. Such 
people are dangerous to a community 
and should be made to leave our city.” 


A man who owns a slave may, it 
seems, be in company of slaves in Mo- 
bile as much as he pleases, but if per- 
sons not owning slaves are seen with 
them, they are “low white people,” and 
must be driven out of the city. How 
long before all except slave owners, 
whether seen with slaves or not, will 
be deemed low and dangerous char- 
acters, and as such exiled or tarred 
and feathered? The spirit of seces- 
sion is a fierce and terrible spirit. If 
the people of Alabama wish to deny to 
persons not slave owners the right of 
speaking to slaves. why don’t they have 
a law enacted to that effect. 


“Louisville Journal” 
Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861. 


Chief Justice Taney 


Is as true as steel to the Union, and 
will do his duty under every emer- 
gency. He says he will administer 
the Oath of Office to Mr. Lincoln, 
should Providence preserve him, at 
the Capital of the Nation; but that he 
will administer it though he has to go 
to Springfield. 
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Nebraska Backs Up Anderson 


The House of Representatives of 
Nebraska Territory, upon the receipt 
of the intelligence in regard to Major 
Anderson’s conduct at Charleston, pass- 
ed a resolution endorsing his conduct, 
and sending to him their greeting with 
a “Happy New Year” for himself and 
his family. 


No Personal Liberty Laws on Slavery 
in New Jersey 


Wednesday, Jan. 16, 1861 

Senate—Mr. Cromwell, from _ the 
Committee on Judiciary, to whom was 
referred that portion of the governor’s 
message relatives to the Fugitive Slave 
law, presented a report which was on 
motion of Mr. Demarest, adopted. 

The report stated that the committee 
had given the subject the careful atten- 
tion its importance demanded. The 
statement of the governor, in his mes- 
sage upon this subject, had been con- 
firmed by the investigation. There 
were no personal liberty bills in this 
State, and fugitives were delivered up 
under the operation of our own laws. 
The law made it the duty of our prison 
keepers to safely keep fugitive slaves, 
who should be arrested here and deliv- 
ered to them. Citizens of Southern 
States under our laws, could bring their 
household slaves here and hold them 
during a temporary residence. In the 
opinion of the committee, the laws of 
the State were ample upon this subject. 


President-Elect Lincoln’s Views 


A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Democrat, writing from Springfield, 
gives the following account of a con- 
versation of Mr. Lincoln with a party 
of gentlemen: 

I chose rather to be a listener than 
a talker, and paid careful attention, 
both to Mr. Lincoln’s matter and man- 
ner, and although he seemed to talk 
without regard to the fact of his being 
the President-elect, yet it was discover- 
able that he chose his words and fram- 
ed his sentences with deliberation, and 
with discretion becoming his high posi- 
tion. 

He was asked: “Do you think the 
Missouri Compromise Line ought to be 
restored?” He replied that although 
the recent Presidential election was a 
verdict of the people in favor of free- 
dom upon all the territories, yet per- 


sonally he would be willing for the 
sake of the Union, to divide the terri- 
tory. We now own by the line, if in 
the judgment of the nation it would 
save the Union and restore harmony. 
But whether the acquisition of terri- 
tory hereafter would not reopen the 
question, ought to be thought of and in 
some manner provided against. 


Reserves Decision on Fugitive 
Slave Laws 


He had been inquired of whether he 
intended to recommend the repeal of 
the anti-fugitive slave laws of the 
States? he replied that he had never 
read one of them but if they were of 
the character ascribed to them by 
Southern men, they certainly ought to 
be repealed. Whether as President of 
the United States he ought to interfere 
with State Legislation by Presidential 
recommendation, required more 
thought than he had yet given the sub- 
ject, he had also been asked if he in- 
*.nded to interfere or recommend in- 
terference with slavery or the right of 
holding slaves in the dock-yards and 
arsenal of the United States? His re- 
ply was: “Indeed, Sir, the subject has 
not entered my mind.” He was inquir- 
ed of whether he intended to recom- 
mend the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, to which he re- 
plied: “Upon my word I have not given 
the subject a thought.” A gentleman 
present said to him, “Well, Mr. Lincoln, 
suppose these difficulties should not be 
settled before you are inaugurated, 
what will you do?” He replied with a 
smile: “Well, I suppose I will have to 
run the machine just as I find it.” 


States Views on Compromise 


In speaking on the subject of a com- 
promise, he said: “It was sometimes 
better for a man to pay a debt he did 
not owe, or to lose a demand which 
was a just one, than to go to law about 
it; but then, in compromising our dif- 
ficulties he would regret to see the vic- 
tors put into the attitude of the van- 
quished, and the vanquished in the 
place of victors.” He would not con- 
tribute to any such compromise as 
that. 
Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861 


Letter from the Hon. Mr. Duer 


Oswego, Jan. 18—A letter from the 
Hon. Mr. Duer declares that the trea- 
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son in the South must be put down. . 


There must be no concession to irre- 
sponsible demands. The secession of 
the North must be guarded against, for 
New England is worth more to the 
Union than South Carolina or Georgia. 
He recommends, first, the enforcement 
of the laws. Second, justice to. the 
South. Third, the refusal of the ex- 
treme demands of the South. Fourth, 
permission to the Southern States to 
retire from the Union, if such is their 
deliberate wish, by means of an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, obedience to 
the laws being strictly enforced until 
then. 


Anti-Secession Movement in South 


From Washington. Independent, of 
the North American of yesterday, says: 

A careful observer of passing events 
cannot fail to discover signs of a de- 
cided and increasing reaction at the 
South against the Revolutionary spirit 
which has recently seized the public 
mind in that section, under the prompt- 
ings and misrepresentations of dema- 
gogues who have no other idea or pur- 
pose but rule or ruin. The northern 
tier of counties in Alabama has always 
been opposed to the reckless lead of 
Yancey and his confederates and for a 
moderate and discreet course. 

The substantial interests of Georgia 
and Louisiana sympathize with that 
feeling and the large planters of Mis- 
sissippi hold similar sentiments, which 
are only restrained by the prevailing 
terrorism and threats of confiscation. 
Evidences of a vigorous and extended 
anti-secession movement came up from 
North Carolina, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Maryland, 
which are well calculated to dishearten 
the conspirators and to fortify the Un- 
ion feeling throughout the country. 


Politicians Blamed for Trouble 


Calm reflection is alone needed to 
convince the South that this whole 
scheme is but the disorganizing effort 
of desperate politicians, who, after a 
long and reckless domination, are now 
compelled to surrender the trusts they 
have abused, and to relinquish the pat- 
ronage they have wielded so corruptly. 
Restore them to power and place, and 
all the “grievances” and “aggressions” 
which they have magnified into such 
large proportions, would at once dis- 
appear like mists before a morning’s 
sun. 


So much distrust have the conspira- 
tors here, that the conventions now sit- 
ting will not precipitate secession, they 
have kept the telegraph in constant 
requisitions with exaggerated misrep- 
resentations of every vote in Congress, 
and of every fact bearing upon the 
present issues. 


Conspirators Losing Confidence 


Mr. Toombs and others occupying 
high positions, have been guilty of 
these perversions in order to sustain 
themselves, and to insure the success 
of their treasonable plot against the 
Union. This circumstance, though dis- 
creditable to those engaged in it, shows 
that the managers are by no means 
confident of the result. If the people 
are so generally and earnestly enlisted 
as they represent, there would be little 
need for applying these strong stimu- 
lants. 

The Georgia convention will hesitate 
before swallowing Mr. Toombs’ hot 
prescription, for his quackery has been 
tried before, and without much benefi- 
cial effect. The defeat of Howell Cobb 
as a delegate, is one of the most signi- 
ficant indications. He left here for the 
special purpose of assuming the lead in 
this convention, and is now rejected 
by the people whose support he claim- 
ed so confidently. That rebuke, like 
the mantle of charity, covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Much of error may be 
forgiven for this single act of stern 
justice. 

Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861 


Integrity of the Union—Support of the 
Government at Trenton, N. J. 


One of the largest and most respect- 
able, and most enthusiastic meetings 
ever held in this city, assembled at the 
City Hall last evening, for the purpose 
of expressing the sentiment of New 
Jersey with regard to the efforts now 
being made to overthrow the govern- 
ment. Among the audience we noticed 
a large number of the members of the 
Legislature of both Houses. 

Below we append an official report 
from which it will be seen that this 
meeting was not confined to Republi- 
cans alone; but that several of the lead- 
ing Democrats of this city took an 
active part therein, endorsing and ably 
sustaining the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. In this connection it is proper to 
say that the speech of our worthy 
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mayor, Democrat though he be, was a 
noble and patriotic effort in defense of 
the right, and called forth, as it de- 
served, hearty and frequent applause 
from ail present. 

The fact that the meeting was com- 
posed of probably, one-half Demo- 
crats, while the majority report of the 
committee was adopted with but three 
dissenting votes, speaks volumes in 
favor of the unanimity of sentiment in 
this State with regard to sustaining 
the general government in its efforts 
to put down treason, and maintain the 
constitution and laws of the country. 


Legislation Asked to Endorse 
Resolution 


We trust that the Legislature of 
this State, now assembled, will at once 
follow up the well begun work, and by 
a unanimous vote (for we deprecate 
anything like party in this movement) 
endorse the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the resolutions so unanimously adopted 
by the meeting of last evening. 

Whereas, the State of South Caro- 
lina has, upon a recent occasion, de- 
clared itself in open hostility to the 
general government by seizing the post 
office, custom house, monies and fortifi- 
cations of the Federal government, and 
by firing at a vessel ordered by the 
government to convey troops and pro- 
visions to Fort Sumpter, which action 
has been endorsed, and the responsi- 
bility thereof assumed, by the authori- 
ties of that State; 

And whereas, The States of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana have shown a 
like insurgent disposition, by seizing 
upon the property of the federal gov- 
ernment, located within the bounds of 
these States—which action has been 
endorsed by their representatives in 
Congress; 

And whereas, we deem it the duty of 
every Union-loving citizen in his pri- 
vate capacity, as well as the duty of 
several State governments, to stand 
by the Union under any and all cir- 
cumstances, by offering such additional 
aid to the general government as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of 
the Constitution and the execution of 
the laws; therefore, 


Resolved, That we, the citizens of 
New Jersey, without distinction of 
party, pledge our earnest and undivid- 
ed support to the general government 
in its efforts to put down treason, exe- 


cute the laws, and maintain the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That we call upon our rep- 
resentatives now assembled in their 
legislative capacity, in this the capitol 
of the State, to offer the President of 
the United States, through the chief 
magistrate of this State, whatever aid 
in men or money may be required to 
enable him to enforce the laws, and up- 
hold the authority of general govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we learn with great 
pleasure of the movements which have 
been and are still going on in other 
States of this confederacy to the same 
end; and that as New Jersey was 
among the first to pledge the fortune 
the lives and the honor of her citizens 
in repelling aggression and punishing 
treason in the days of the Revolution, 
so should she be among the first to 
offer her services now that the Union 
is threatened. 


Resolved, That the President of this 
meeting be directed to furnish copies 
of these resolutions to His Excellency, 
the Governor, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, of this State; and that the latter 
be requested to lay the same before 
their honorable bodies, that immediate 
action may be taken thereon. Also, 
that a copy of the resolutions, with the 
proceedings of the meeting, be for- 
warded to our Representatives in Con- 
gress, with the request that they be 
laid before that honorable body at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


Additional Resolutions 


From the Gazette we learn that Ben- 
jamin Disbrow presided and F. Devy- 
ereux was Secretary. Dr. J. N. Freese, 
of the State Gazette, Mayor F. S. Mills, 
of the True American, and Hon. 
Charles Skelton, were appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions, who reported the 
following which were adopted with but 
three dissenting voices, and confirmed 
by three hearty cheers. 


Charles P. Smith, Esq., offered an 
additional resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted. During the meeting 
hearty and repeated cheers were given. 
for the gallant Anderson, the heroic 
Scott, and the President of the United 
States. 


Resolved, That the firing upon an un- 
armed steamer under the American 
flag, by the rebels in Charleston har- 
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bor, is an outrage which cannot be 
extenuated, and should array, as it 
undoubtedly will, every true patriot in 


behalf of the Constitution, the Union,. 


and the enforcement of the laws, which 
was unanimously adopted. 
Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861 


Confederate Efforts Fail in 
Mississippi 

Private dispatch from Milississippi 
confirms the statement that an attempt 
to get up illuminations in several large 
towns on the Mississippi recently, in 
honor of secession, proved total fail- 
ures. At Natchez there was a very 
strong disposition against any demon- 
stration whatever, and the thing was 
virtually abandoned. 


Affairs in Louisiana and Florida 


Troops to be dispatched against 
Fort Pickens—Its surrender ex- 
pected—The U. S. Storeship Supply 
supposed to be ashore. 
New Orleans, Jan. 19—In reply to 
' the demand for two thousands troops 
’ by the governor of Florida, the mayor 
of this city sent word that the men 
could be raised in forty-eight hours if 
Florida would equip them. The gov- 
ernor of Florida replied “send them 
immediately.” 

There is great excitement here and 
meetings are to be held tomorrow to 
raise the men. ‘ 

The pilots of the Pensacola have 
been notified not to bring in United 
States vessels under penalty of death. 

A ship is ashore fifteen miles east of 
Fort Pickens, supposed to be the Sup- 
ply Storeship, with the officers of the 
Pensacola Navy Yard on board. 

Lieut. Slimmer, commanding at Fort 
Pickens, is expected to surrender. The 
Florida forces have twenty-five heavy 
guns. 

The committee on the confederacy of 
the Mississippi Legislature has reported 
resolutions to provide for a Southern 
Confederacy, and to establish a provi- 
sional government for the _ seceding 
States. It is proposed that the south- 
ern convention should meet at Mont- 
gomery on the 9th of February. 


Affairs in Florida—U. S. Steamer Wy- 
andotte Communicating With 
Fort Pickens 


Pensacola, Jan. 18—A force of two 
thousand men have been concentrated 


_in and about the navy yard, under the 


direction of the State authorities, and 
troops are arriving from all directions. 

The U.S. Steamer Wyandotte is lying 
at the entrance of the harbor, and is 
communicating with Fort Pickens. The 
families of the U. S. officers stationed 
at the fort have been placed on board 
the steamer, which is out of coal and 
other supplies, but is not allowed to 
enter the harbor. 


The Missouri Legislature 


St. Louis, Jan. 19—The House con- 
curred in the slight amendment made 
by the Senate yesterday to the conven- 
tion bill, and the bill was finally passed. 

The amendment read as follows: 

“No act, ordinance or resolution shall 
be valid to change or dissolve the poli- 
tical relations of the State to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or any 
other State, until a majority of the 
qualified voters of the State shall ratify 
the same.’ Mr. Russell, the commis- 
sioner from Mississippi, made a strong 
secession speech before a joint conven- 
tion of both houses of the Legislature. 


The Feelings in Georgia 


Fort Pickens—The Virginia Com- 
missioners—Efforts to Prevent Col- 
lisions. 

Washington, Jan. 20—Letters from 
distinguished sources in Georgia say 
that the State considers it to be her 
duty to secede, but she is willing to re- 
unite with the other States on satis- 
factory guarantees as to her political 
and social safety. She takes the seces- 
sion step at this time, the writers re- 
mark, in obedience to what she con- 
siders her vital interests. 

Two nights ago Fort Pickens, Florida, 
was in imminent danger of assault, but 
since that time a dispatch, signed by 
numerous secessionists in Congress, 
has been sent thither to their friends, 
urging them by all means to avoid a 
collision with the federal troops. There 
seems to be no danger, therefore, of an 
immediate conflict in that quarter. 


The Arkansas Legislature 


The Arkansas Legislature has unani- 
mously passed a bill submitting the 
question of calling a convention to the 
people on the 18th of February. If a 
majority favors a convention the gov- 
ernor is to appoint the day. 
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The Voice of New York 


The Empire State has declared in 
the most unmistakable manner her de- 
termination to uphold the constitution 
and the Union at all hazards. Little- 
john’s resolutions, proffering the whole 
force of the state to the President to 
maintain the laws, passed yesterday, 
without debate and almost unanimously 
in both branches of the Legislature. In 
the Senate the vote stood 28 to 1, and 
in the Assembly 118 to 2. Governor 
Morgan, equally prompt with the Leg- 
islature, transmitted the result by tele- 
graph at once to Washington. These 
resolutions express the sense of the 
whole people, without regard to any 
previous political differences. New 
York will uphold the Stars and Stripes 
forever!—N. Y. Post, Jan. 12. 


Maine Legislature 


A joint resolution has passed the 
Maine Legislature unanimously re- 
questing the governor to tender to the 
President of the United States all the 
resources of Maine, both in men and 
money, for the maintenance of the 
Union and the enforcement of the laws. 


Thomas L. Norcross a Political 
Traitor 


The following remarks upon the in- 
dividual who has made himself as no- 
torious as Benedict Arnold, is from the 
Bordentown Register, a judicious, inde- 
pendent paper. It shows what is said 
and thought of him at home. It is idle 
for two or three presses in the Demo- 
cratic service to attempt to bolster up 
the traitor. 

It has been a long time since an 
affair connected with our State poli- 
tics has created so intense an excite- 
ment as dia the apostacy of Thomas 
Norcross, the State Senator from this 
county. It was more odious to the peo- 
ple—his coristituents—because of the 
unexpected degeneracy of their repre- 
sentative. He was chosen to his ex- 
alted position by a majority unequalled 
by that of any other Senator ever sent 
to Trenton from this county; and he 
was in the full confidence of his party 
up to the very moment his vote was 
given for a Speaker antagonistic to the 
party by whom he was elected. 

There are few men who envy Mr. 
Norcross’ position; there are few men 
in the whole State of New Jersey that 
would tocay take the price of his ini- 


quity and bear all the contumely, feel 
all the indignation and reproach of a 
virtuous and confiding people that he 
does. 

“The way of the transgressor is 
hard” and there are few men who ever 
prosper by such an accession to their 
wealth. The curse of Judas is upon 
all sucn gains; and if it does not 
prompt the betrayer to squander the 
price of his betrayal, it eats like a 
cancer into his soul, and, in these days 
the poor unfortunate becomes the vic- 
tim of intemperance, and in the bowl 
he drowns the evidence of his guilt, 
becomes the outcast of society and the 
spurned of all his race. 

Mr. Norcross returned to his home 
last week after the adjournment of the 
Legislature. Learning that the people 
of Burlington and Mt. Holly intended 
to give him a reception not at all con- 
genial to his feelings, abandoned the 
usual public way of travel to his home, 
and hired a private conveyance at this 
place to conduct him unknown to his 
residence at Pemberton. 

Constitution, Jan. 22, 1861 


The Crisis in America 


From the London Daily-News, De- 
cember 27, 1861: 

It is not surprising that Englishmen 
are saying that they hardly know what 
to think or believe about American 
affairs, because every mail brings 
statements and prognostications, not 
only contradictory to the last, but mu- 
tually irreconcilable. The truth is, the 
impressions of the reporters change 
from hour to hour; and the prospects 
of the preservation of the Union, and 
of peace, are bright and clouded half- 
a-dozen times between morning and 
night. It is so at Washington; and the 
impressions of people at Washington 
are those which are sent to us, with 
some increase of uncertainty from 
their passage through New York or 
New England. If we consider for a 
moment, we shall see how natural this 
is. At Washington the calmest man 
is hardly in possession of his proper 
judgment, because he is surrounded 
by pecple who are agitated. Nothing 
like this agitation has been witnessed 
there before by any living man. 


Northwest Republicans Steady 


There is only one body of politicians, 
of the multitude assembled there, 


ie 
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which shows a_ cheerful steadiness 
amidst the fluctuations of rumor and 
of men’s moods, and that is the stout 
band of Republican members from the 
Northwest; and these are precisely the 
men who do not write news letters 
from Washington, nor address them- 
selves to us in any way. What the 
reporters see is, first, the observed of 
all observers—the Southern members 
of Congress. Thus far these men seem 
to have changed their congressional 
manners. They have not blustered as 
usual, They are very silent—some say 
sullen. This may betoken determina- 
ticn, or it may be because the event 
which they formerly hoped to avert by 
buster is now irreversible. 


Southern Congressmen Silent 


However, this may be, and while it 
is known that they differ among them- 
selves almost as much as from their 
fellow-congressmen from the North 
and the West, they agree in being 
gloomily silent. They spontaneously 
swore to leave the Union if a Repubii- 
can President were elected; and the 
oath is a grave embarrassment new. 
The representatives from the fron- 
tier Slave States are frantic for com- 
promise. They go about all day long 
agitating for a compromise, but no 
one of them has yet suggested any 
basis which the Republican party 
would listen to for a moment. The 
members of the western free States 
keep the eastern ones tolerably steady: 


but the long habit of timidity and con- - 


cession is not to be overcome in a 
cay, and the whole danger of the situ- 
a‘ion, in fact, lies in the doubt about 
what certain men from the latter reg- 
ion may do in a crisis. 


Aspect of Alarm Prevalent 


The whole aspect of society in the 
Federal capital is that of alarm, and 
it is not acclimated by the tokens of 
panic which are visible in every street. 
Slaves are sold off for what they will 
fetch, and other kinds of property sare 
being realized as fast as possible by 
citizens who do not relish living ke- 
tween the two contending sections at 
such a time. Through all this there is 
everywhere manifest a desire to 1void 
fighting. Even South Carolina does 
noz pretend to suppose herself able to 
stand up in battle against the world; 
and the rich and populous North ha 


no more desire to conquer in that way 


‘than the South to be conquered. But 


this very anxiety for peace, common 
to ali parties, tends to make them ail 
nervously watchful of the chances of 
war. 

On the slightest apprehension ef a 
turn of the scale men run to the tele- 
graph cffice, and send the alarm aloag 
the wires for thousands of miles; and 
betore the wires are still, there are 
hop2ful tidings of peace to be carried. 
In the midst of these changes the ouly 
sensible thing for people at a distance 
to do is to ascertain, fix and abide by 
the unvarying points of the case to 
which they may form some _ steady 
judgment of probabilities. Those who 
live as far off as we do may possibly be 
better able to hold this course than 
citizens who dwell in the midst of the 
agitation; and it is the only way in 
which we are likely to learn what to 
expect. 


Unchanging Conditions of Case 


The following seem to us some of 
these unchanging conditions of the 
case: 

The southern cry about “Revolution” 
is fallacious when it means (as it does 
mean) that the election of Mr. Lincoln 
is the opening of a Revolution. ‘That 
election, in fact, opens the way out of 
a revolution into which the southern 
policy of recent years has plunged the 
country. 

The radical Republican principle is 
that the majority shall determine the 
policy, and elect the rulers of the State; 
and by the recent election the nation 
has returned to that -principle after 
having, for a course of years, deserted 
it for government by a minority, put 
into power by an anomalous property 
franchise, 

This is the first great point: that the 
country is turning back from a revolu- 
tionary to a constitutional method of 
political existence. 

As for the practical operation of this 
principle, Mr. Buchanan committed 
himself upon it, in his message, in a 
way which shows either delusion or 
impudence of a marvellous quality. He 
says that the Slave States desire only 
to manage their own affairs in their 
own way, as the Constitution provides. 
This is what the Constitution really 
contemplated; and is precisely what 
the Free States desire of and for the 
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South. That the Slave States should 
manage their own affairs, and trouble 
nobody else with them, is precisely 
what Mr. Lincoln is elected to secure. 
No person has ever attempted, or pro- 
posed, to meddle with any southern in- 
stitution in its own home. Our readers 
do not need to be informed that the 
whole conflict has arisen from the per- 
sistence of the South in forcing its 
“neculiar institution” on the country- 
at-large. 


Another Fixed Point 


Here, then, is another fixed point: 
that the two parties profess the same 
reading of the Constitution thus far; 
and that their point of divergence is 
the unreasonable demand of the South 
that the Free States shall help her to 
preserve and extend an_ institution 
which they have abolished at home on 
conscientious and politic grounds. 
Thus far, Civil War and disruption of 
the Union seem improbable. The mo- 
ment of return from a revolution per- 
iod to a constitutional policy and pro- 
cedure is hardly that at which a civil 
war is likely to break out; and if there 
should be a disruption of the Federal 
agreement, the fortune of the Repub- 
lic will surely follow the constitutional 
party, and desert the revolutionists, 
who have no principle and no perman- 
ent policy to propose. 


Slave Factor Omitted 


But there are two considerations of 
the gravest importance, of which we 
hear nothing, because of their gravity, 
when we listen to our neighbors dis- 
cussing the case by the hour together, 
we hear them occasionally end with 
the remark that they have talked over 
all parties but those who are at the 
bottom of the whole matter—the slaves. 
This is one of the two points of the 
Southern case. 

The negroes may easily be dropped 
out of the case in northern discussion, 
because amidst all that is said about 
“fanatical abolitionists,” the anxieties 
in the Free States is about the liberties 
of white citizens, before those of black 
Slaves. 

Though the negroes have many 

pitying and indignant friends in the 
North, the political movement is not 
on their account; and they are, indeed, 
scarcely remembered in the case at all. 
It is preserve the liberty of legislation, 


of speech, and the press, and of the 
person and consciences of the citizens, 
that the Free States have at last used 
their authority to check the encroach- 
ments of the South. 

But in the South the negro is an all- 
important element; and the effection of 
leaving him out of the account, in plan- 
ning secession, betrays the seriousness 
of the alarm which causes such con- 
cealment. 

In one newspaper in twenty, in one 
day in the month, we may find a brief 
hint that this or that planter cannot 
be depended on for secession, or that 
he has declared for continued union 
because he is not satisfied of the “‘fidel- 
ity” of the negroes. A profound silence 
otherwise; and it is evidently hoped 
that people outside will not remember 
that element of the question. It should 
be kept in view, however, in all specu- 
lations on the coming time. How is 
South Carolina to transact all the busi- 
ness, and accept all the risks of inde- 
pendent sovereignty, with a servile 
population more numerous than the 
free, and perfectly aware that it is 
the cause of the whole quarrel? 


Money Element Important 


Next, there is the money element. 
Every year we have heard the com- 
plaints of the South, in its commercial 
conventions, of its poverty. It has been 
the grand theme for many years—that 
poverty, and the consequent depen- 
dence of the South upon the wealthy 
North. Amidst the boasts now prof- 
fered by the seceding States of the 
ports they will open, and the lines of 
navigation they will establish and the 
trade they will engross, we hear not a 
word of question or answer as to where 
the means are to come from. Mort- 
gaged lands and disaffected negroes 
will not procure loans; and there is 
no other security to offer, nothing fur- 
ther need be said. 

That independence will require funds 
and that funds are not procurable, are 
facts which cannot be disputed; fixed 
points to which floating schemes 
should be referred. 


Secession Leaders Irrational 


To guard ourselves against undue 
reliance on these fixed points, however, 
we must bear in mind one further con- 
sideration—that the men who threaten 
secession are not to be assumed to be 
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rational like other men. After estab- 


lishing the reason and fact of the case, © 


we must make large allowance for the 
operation of fanaticism and passion. 
It is not for us to conceive of the state 
of mind which grows up under such 
conditions as those of slaveholding life 
in a Republic in the nineteenth century, 
under a gagged press, a corrupted pul- 
pit, a scanty and emasculated litera- 
ture, the pressure of general poverty, 
and the perseverence which grows out 
of a sense of exclusion from the sympa- 
thies of general society. If the slave- 
holders were men of the world, and 
of cultivated reason, there would be no 
such quarrel as is now raging; but they 
are not; and hence the fluctuations 
which so embarrass the general judg- 
ment. Still, making all allowance for 
this, we can hardly be rash in believ- 
ing that any one State, or any two or 
three States, will think seriously before 
rushing into either war or exile from 
the Federal empire, amidst peril of 
insurrection of the whole laboring 
class, and without means to set up in- 
dependence in the first place, or to sus- 
tain it afterwards. 

These points are permanent truths; 
and it will be strange if they do not 
afford some guidance among the float- 

ing rumors of the day. 


SUBMITTED BY A READER 
The Steamship Star of the West 


Capt. John McGowan, with two hun- 
dred United States troops and four 
officers, which had been dispatched 
hence for the reinforcement of the 
garrison of Fort Sumter, returned to 
New York on Saturday morning, after 
a week’s absence and an ineffectual 
effort to land the troops at their place 
of destination. It was with great dif- 
ficulty that an entrance was effected 
into the harbor of Charleston on ac- 
count of the removal of the coast lights 
and ranges, and the displacement of 
buoys; but when the steamer had pene- 
trated to within two miles of the fort, 
she was fired upon from a masked bat- 


tery on Morris’ Island. Seventeen 
shots were discharged, apparently 
from an eighteen and a forty-four 


pounder, two of which shots struck the 
vessel, while others passed over her 
near the heads of the captain and pilot, 
and others came near hitting the ma- 
chinery and disabling her. Capt. Mc- 
Gowan then put about and escaped 


from the harbor without sustaining 
other serious injury, the ship touching 
twice in recrossing the bar. The troops 
have been relanded at their original 
quarters on Governor’s Island. 


J. R. Hamilton 


of South Carolina, late a Lieutenant in 
the U. S. Navy, has published a letter, 
in which, like the tailless fox in the 
fable, he invites other navy officers 
from the Southern States to cut off 
their rations as he has done. He begs 
them by all means to steal their ships 
and bring them to South Carolina, and 
at any rate bring themselves. 


The New Secretary of War 


The Hon. Jacob Holt was triumph- 
antly confirmed as Secretary of War, 
after bitter and persistent opposition 
by the disunionists. No charge was 
made in any way affecting his charac- 
ter, ability or fitness, but he was as- 
sailed for discharging his duty and 
refusing to join the conspirators to 
overthrow the government. The vote 
stood 38 to 138. 

Pending the debate in the Senate 
on the nomination of Mr. Holt, Mr. 
Crittenden unexpectedly made a speech, 
in which he severely upbraided the 
southern members who voted against 
his resolutions on Thursday, and thus 
defeated them. He declared that Ken- 
tucky occupied such a position in the 
Union that it was of vital importance 
to her that it should be preserved, and 
that it must be preserved at all haz- 
ards. 

The speech is represented to have 
made a decided sensation among the 
secessionists, as well it might, to hear 
the representative of Kentucky, and 
doubtless the trust representative of 
entire “conservative” or honest Bell 
men throughout the talk in the impera- 
tive mood and say must in connection 
with the enforcement of the laws and 
preservation of the Union. This looks 
like coercion breaking out in a new 
place. 


The Clergy on the Crisis 


A circular has just been addressed 
to the clergy and laity of the South by 
a number of distinguished clergymen 
at the North, among whom we recog- 
nize the names of Rev. Drs. Murray 
and Magie, of Elizabeth; Rev. Profs. 
McLean and McGill, of Princeton Col- 
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lege, in this State; Dr. Boardman, Dr. 
Joseph H. Jones, Dr. Wadsworth, Dr. 
Breed and others of Philadelphia. The 
circular urges calmness and forebear- 
ance, maintains that our troubles have 
arisen from mutual misunderstandings, 
declares that only a very inconsider- 
able fraction of the people of the North 
will hesitate in the discharge of their 
constitutional obligations, etc. It ap- 
peals for a united effort among Chris- 
tion men to rescue the Union, in the 
following language: 

“This is appropriately our work, be- 
sides the interests common to all citi- 
zens, we have a vital stake in the per- 
petuation of our Federal Union on 
other and higher grounds. The honor 
and prosperity of Protestant Christian- 
ity are involved in the issue. A failure 
in our great experiment of self-govern- 
ment, besides affording sad proof of 
recreancy on the part of American 
Christians, would be interpreted on all 
hands as evidence of the powerlessness 
of the only system of religion that 
claims to furnish an adequate basis 
for self-governing institutions. Dis- 
union, too, would involve the rupture 
of cherishing ecclesiastical ties, and the 
abandonment of co-operative benevo- 
lence at home and abroad. The noble 
example of American Christian enter- 
prise, and the rising influence of our 
Christian civilization, must wane and 
react, as the life currents of charity 
dry up and the night of our brief and 
brilliant day gathers gloom. And 
should prevalent apprehension ripen 
into fact, so that armed strife should 
essay adjustment of difficulties insol- 
uble to reason, patriotism, and religion, 
thus pave the way for popular infidel- 
ity, Sabbath-breaking, licentiousness— 
all the terrible concommitants of civil 
war—how justly would the guilty au- 
thors and debtors of this misery be 
visited with the maledictions of Chris- 
tendom, and how bitter must be the 
self-reproaches of those who neglected 
any part of their duty in arresting or 
averting the dire catastrophe.” 


Sold — Perhaps 


The Savannah Republican says of 
the recent purchase of arms by the 
State of Georgia: 

“Upon examination, we find the new 
arms just arrived for the State to be 
the old style of flint and steel muskets, 
aitered into a percussion by closing the 


old touch hole, and screwing a tube 
into the top of the barrel. They are 
all, however, in good order—seem never 
to have been used, and would perhaps 
do execution on a pinch—as well in the 
rear is in front.” 


Major Anderson’s Move to Fort 
Sumpter 


In reference to the incidents connect- 
ed with this move, the following state- 
ment is, in the main, correct, according 
to Major Anderson’s own declaration, 
as communicated to a citizen of this 
place!—Trenton State Gazette. 


By moving to Fort Sumpter he gain- 
ed safety for the men, a free and un- 
trammelled position, commanding the 
harbor—a position of efficient batter- 
ies against ships, from which he can 
drive out an enemy from Fort Moul- 
trie—a position which a few days’ work 
will render impregnable to all but 
treachery. The government, instead of 
acting under perpetual menaces and 
threats, can now act, if it chooses, with 
dignity and firmness, for Charleston is 
at the feet of Anderson, whenever he 
chooses to exercise his power. Not a 
vessel can come in or out without his 
permission. He can collect the reve- 
nue with ease, the lights can be put 
out by his guns, and all this has occur- 
red without bloodshed. No blood need 
be shed, unless South Carolina madly 
flings herself against the walls of Fort 
Sumpter in a furious effort to retrieve 
her broken fortunes. 


South Carolina Plans Foiled 


She feels and knows she is in the 
power of the United States Govern- 
ment. Sensible they were driving An- 
derson to extremity and fearful he 
might make an attempt of the kind, 
they had stationed two steamboats, 
having 120 men, with two pieces of 
artillery, under command of Lieuten- 
ant Hamilton, recently from the navy. 
They had stationed these between Fort 
Sumpter and Fort Moultrie, to cruise 
around and prevent any attempt to 
transfer the garrison, but Anderson 
foiled them. 


He carried out his project with con- 
summate ability. He talked for a week 
of the absolute necessity of sending 
the women and children to the village 
of Fort Johnson for safety. ‘There is 
an old dilapidated public building 
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there, 
them until the battle was over. 

He chartered three lighters to carry 
them and their baggage, and he added 
everything to the cargo he could with- 
out exciting suspicion. The Charles- 
tonians did not wish to interfere with 
the transit of provisions to Captain 
Foster’s men at Fort Sumpter, because 
they regarded him as in reality finish- 
ing the work for them. This he was 
actually doing, threugh the neglect of 
the administration. Under pretense of 
sending him provisions, Major Ander- 
son sent over a large amount of his 
stores. Thus disembarrassed he was 
ready for a move. 


The schooners, with the camp women 
and children had orders to sail from 
Fort Johnson to Fort Sumpter upon 
hearing two cannon fired at Fort 
Moultrie—the signal that the evacu- 
ation of the fort had been completed. 
He then gave orders to the men to 
pack their knapsacks, and hold them- 
selves in readiness at all times, as they 
might some day have to move. He 
took one of his officers aside about 
6 p.m. on the 26th, and told him in 
about twenty minutes he should make 
the attempt to reach Fort Sumpter. 

The attempt was a dangerous one. 
Two steamboats lay off the fort with 
troops and guns, and these boats would 
have run him down in a moment, had 
they been aware of the movement. Ma- 
jor Anderson left orders to fire into 
the Nina steamboat, if she molested 
his men, and the three guns were 
loaded up for that purpose. 


Fort Moultrie is always surrounded 
by paid spies and members of the vigi- 
lance committee, but they did not in- 
terfere, and probably did not under- 
stand what the command was doing. 
The troops sprang into the boat and 
the men pulled with a will. Half way 
the hostile steamboat approached rap- 
idly with a ship in tow. It was a 
glorious moonlight night, and _ very 
clear. The steamboat passed within a 
hundred yards, but probably took the 
boats to contain workmen returning 
from Fort Sumpter. Sumpter was 
reached at last in safety. An excla- 
mation of surprise came from the 
bricklayers on the wharf. One of them 
shouted “Hurrah for the Union.” He 
was hurried in and made to keep quiet. 
In the meantime the officers who re- 
mained in Fort Moultrie held the 


in which he proposed to put_ 


lanyards of their guns in their hands 
ready to fire upon the steamboat if it 
molested the boats. The boats were 
sent back. The remainder of the com- 
mand embarked and reached Sumpter 
in safety, though one boat passed al- 
most under the bow of the Nina. The 
movement was accomplished, and 
Charleston was at the foot of the gal- 
lant major. The chagrin of the people 
in the city was intense. They had 
counted on this stronghold as their 
own, and the tables had been com- 
pletely turned on them. With the ex- 
ception of coal and firewood, I believe 
everything of any importance was 
brought over. 


Florida Secession Attacked 
Seminole War Cost 


The Germantown Telegraph pointed- 
ly says: Florida, composed mostly of 
inaccessible everglades and swamps, 
originally cost the Federal governnient, 
as purchase money to Spain, five mil- 
lion dollars. The cost of Florida war, 
against the few hundred Seminoles 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
thirty-five millions more, making alto- 
gether forty millions! in addition, the 
lives of forty-two commissioned officers 
and two hundred and twenty privates 
were sacrificed on the field of battle, 
and the number wounded was 830. 
Also, the mortality among the regular 
troops from exposure and the climate, 
is estimated at 1200 more. Yet this 
contemptible State, dug out of the 
morass, set up and protected by the 
Federal Government, at so great a 
sacrifice of money and human life, now 
talks of withdrawing from the Union, 
te join some other government (per- 
haps go back to Spain again), and to 
set her owner and best friend at de- 
fiance! 


Lincoln Stand Explained 


The Tribune has the following in 
double-leaded type: 


We wish to be understood as saying 
authoritatively that President Lincoln 
is not in favor of making concession 
to the slave power, either pretended 
concessions or real concessions, nor in 
favor of any measures looking to the 
humiliation of Freedom and of the 
Free states no matter in what pre- 
tenses they may be disguised nor by 
what seductions they may be com- 
mended. He believes, with the great 
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body of the independent Freemen of 
the country, Democrats, Bellmen and 
Republicans, that the first duty to be 
done is to ascertain whether we have 
a government or not, and whether the 
Union is a mere delusion of the imagi- 
nation to be dissolved at the first touch 
of actual hostility, or a great vital 
Power, as competent to assert itself 
against domestic sedition as against 
foreign foes. We have reason to know 
that he perceives and feels clearly that 
this is the predominant question of the 
time, towering above every other. 


The Report of the Committee of 33 


The majority of the Committee of 
Thirty-three, in their report propose 
an amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding that no amendment thereto in- 
terfering with slavery shall originate 
in any other State than a slave-holding 
State, and to be valid shall be ratified 
by every State in the Union. 

They also submit an enabling bill for 
the admission of New Mexico as a 
State, on an equal footing with the 
original States, and a Fugitive Slave 
Bill, which gives the right of a trial 
by jury to the slave claiming liberty 
in the State whence he escaped, and 
releases any citizens from assisting 
the U. S. Marshals in the capture or 
detention of the fugitive except where 
force is employed or apprehended for 
the release of the fugitive. 

The committee submits a joint reso- 
lution deprecating personal liberty 
bills (but not by that name), and re- 
questing the Northern States to cause 
their statutes to be revised, in order 
that all hindrances to the just execu- 
tion of the laws may be removed. The 
President is requested to communicate 
this resolution to the several States. 


Resolutions Denounce State 
Interference 


They also report a series of resolu- 
tions recognizing no authority on the 
part of the people of one State to inter- 
fere with the institutions of another, 
and discountenancing all mobs and 
hindrances to the rendition of the fugi- 
tive slaves. They recognize no such 
conflicting elements in its composition 
or sufficient cause, from any source for 
a dissolution of the government. They 
were not sent here to destroy, but to 
harmonize the institutions of the coun- 
try, and see that equal justice is done 


to all parts of the same and finally to 
perpetuate its existence on terms of 
equality and justice to all the States 
as no proposition for interference with 
slavery in the District of Columbia, 
the U. S. dockyards, arsenals, &c., have 
reached the committee, they have not 
deemed it necessary to take action on 
the subject. 

Another set of resolutions is with 
reference to the duties of the States 
and the Federal Government; referring 
to the duty of all constitutional obliga- 
tions, and asserting that the Federal 
Government should enforce the laws 
and preserve the Union of the States, 
concluding with a recommendation of 
a law providing for the rendition of 
fugitives charged with treason, felony 
or other crimes. 


Kigthy-fifth Legislature of New Jersey 


A message was received from the 
governor, presenting resolutions re- 
ceived from the governors of the States 
of New York and Ohio, which have 
been adopted by the Legislature of 
those States. 

The resolutions pledge the assistance 
of those States to the general govern- 
ment. 

Demarest moved to refer them to the 
committee on the State Union; agreed 
to. 

Afternoon Session 


The President presented the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Trenton Union 
meeting last night. Referred to the 
committee on national affairs—Pierson, 
Sup to inns and taverns. 

A message was received from the 
governor, presenting the resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of Virginia 
relative to the settlement of national 
difficulties. They were read and re- 
ferred. 

Resolved (Senate concurring), That 
it is the duty of the general government 
to sustain and reinforce Major Ander- 
son, and the gallant soldiers under his 
command, at all hazards, and at any 
cost. 

Beech moved to lay the resolution 
on the table until tomorrow, agreed to 
by the following vote: 28 to 24. 


Wednesday, January 23 


Reports—Crowell (judiciary) to re- 
peal sup to inns and taverns; Swayze 
from the committee on the State of the 
Union reported both the resolutions 
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recommitted to them without amend- 


ment — Quinby presented a minority — 


report from the committee which was 
read and ordered printed. ¢ 

Moore moved to take up the major- 
ity report of the committee on the State 
of the Union. 

Cook hoped that motion would not 
prevail. The majority report had just 
been ordered printed and he wished to 
have them all considered at once— 
Westcott saw nothing in the way of 
proceeding with-the matter at once. 

Buckley said courtesy to the majority 
demanded that the consideration of 
these resolutions should be put off until 
their report was printed, if the major- 
ity had no partisan design and he 
could not believe they had, they would 
safely suffer the resolutions to lie over; 
the minority report could probably be 
printed today, that they could be con- 
sidered tomorrow. 

Moore said these resolutions had 
been printed several days and he saw 
no reason to postpone them; members 
could decide whether they would pass 
them or not. 

Cook said there were a number of 
Senators absent owing to sickness, and 
they wished to be present when those 
resolutions were considered. Besides 
when the minority report is printed it 
may be preferred to the other. The 
subject is probably the most important 
one ever before this body, and one day 
would not make much difference. 

The motion of Moore to take up the 
resolutions was then agreed to as fol- 
lows: 

Ayes — Budd, Crowell, Demarest, 
Moore, Norcross, Reckless, Stratton, 
Swayze, Veghte, and Westcott, 10. 

Nays—Buckley, Cook, Morris, Pier- 
son, Quimby and Reeves, 6. 

Cook moved to postpone until Tues- 
day next. The motion to postpone was 
then lost. 

After some time spent in making mo- 
tions and remarks, the resolutions were 
postponed until afternoon by 9 to 5. 


Resolutions Sustaining Union 


Oakes offered the following: 

Resolved, That New Jersey is now, 
and ever has been, in favor of sustain- 
ing the Union, the Constitution and the 
enforcement of the laws. 

‘Randolph moved that the resolution 
be referred to the committee on the 
State of the Union. He made this 


motion because the whole subject had 
been referred to that committee and 
they would shortly report when the 
whole matter would be brought before 
the House. 

Tuttle said that he could see no good 
reason for this reference. The resolu- 
tion was patriotic in its language and 
object, and he did not believe a single 
member would vote against it. He 
trusted that the House would show 
patriotism enough to adopt this reso- 
lution by a unanimous vote, neither 
political party could refuse to support 
this declaration—no member need be 
ashamed to vote for it and he hoped 
that it would be brought to a direct 
vote. 

The motion was further debated by 
Messrs. Graham, Oakes, Perrine, 
Wheeler, Dobbins, Yard, Mayhew, Pat- 
terson, Randolph, Hill, Mulford and 
Lamb. 

The question was then taken, and 
the motion to refer was agreed to, by 
31 to 24. 

Yeas: Arrowsmith, Barcroft, Beech, 
Bennett, Carlock, Crowell, Decker, 
Denson, Drake, Flintoft, Graham, 
Haight, Hoffman, Horten, Lang, Mac- 
keidly, Maxwell, Mulford, Patterson, 
Perine, Pope, Post, Randolph, Teese, 
Ward, Wilk, Yard—31. 

Nays: Abbott, Applegate, Carpenter, 
Cooley, Dobbins, Duffield, Halsey, Hill, 
Jones, Kirkbride, Lamb, Leaming, 
Mayhew, M. F. Mount, W. H. Mount, 


Oakes, Rusling, Schenk, Sheppard, 
Starr, Stokes, Tuttle, Vreeland and 
Wheeler—24. 


Thursday, January 24 


Senate—The joint resolution in rela- 
tion to the Union of States was taken 
up on second reading. 

Buckley moved to amend the third 
resolution, by substitution. Lost 6 to 8. 

Buckley moved to amend the 4th 
resolution, so that it would appear that 
the people of New Jersey are opposed 
to the Crittenden resolution; Mr. B 
said that if the resolution was adopted, 
the people of New Jersey would be 
committed to a line of policy, upon 
which they had not decided. There 
were no grounds for the assertion that 
the people of this State were in favor 
of the Crittenden proposition. He could 
not vote for committing them to this. 

He believed a majority of the people 
were opposed to them. He knew a 
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large class of voters were opposed to 
them. If the Crittenden proposition 
was submitted to the people he believ- 
ed it would be repudiated. 

Buckley’s motion was lost 7 to 9 as 
follows: 


Ayes: Buckley, Crowell, Demarest, 
Norcross, Pierson, Quimby, Reeve. 
Nays: Budd, Browell, Demarest, 


Moore, Perry, Reckless, Stratton, Sway- 
ze, Veghte. 


Amendment Offered 


Budd moved to amend so that the 
section would read! Resolved, That the 
resolution and propositions, submitted 
to the Senate of the United States by 
the Hon. John J. Crittenden, for the 
compromise of the question in dispute 
between the people of the northern and 
southern states, or any other constitu- 
tional method, which will permanently 
settle the question of slavery, will be 
acceptable to the people of the State 
of New Jersey &c. The motion was 
agreed to. 

Quinby moved to amend the same 
resolution so that it recommended the 
proposition of the committee of thirty- 
three of Congress instead of the Crit- 
tenden proposition. 

Cook wanted that proposition pre- 
sented here so that it could be seen 
just what it was. 


Quinby explained his amendment. It 
settled the question without altering 
the Constitution, which was a grand 
point. It leaves the Constitution as it 
is and yet gives the South all they ask. 
It does not allude at all to territory 
hereafter to be acquired. The ground 
taken in the Crittenden resolutions on 
that subject gives a premium for filli- 
bustering. This should’ be avoided. 
The country has enough territory now; 
as much as it could take care of; why 
offer a premium for more. 


After further discussion, Mr. Moore 
moved to recommit. He thought there 
would be a party vote on the resolu- 
tions, and if so adopted they would 
have no effect. 

Crowell opposed the motion. He had 
no idea the committee would agree. 

The motion was lost 8 to 8 as follows: 

Ayes—Buckley, Cook, Moore, Mor- 
ris, Norcross, Pierson, Quinby, Reeve. 

Nays — Budd, Crowell, Demarest, 
Perry, Reckless, Stratton, Swayze, 
Veghte. 


Cook moved to refer to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Quinby advocated the motion. It 
was hoped that something could be pre- 
pared, upon which all would agree. 
The governor was anxious that it would 
be recommitted, as representations had 
been made to him that an agreement 
could be effected. 

The motion was lost. 

Quinby’s amendment was then lost. 

Budd offered a new section, author- 
izing the commission named to meet 
with the commissioners of other States. 
Agreed to. 

Cook offered an amendment that no 
new territory should be acquired un- 
less assented to by three-fourths of 
the States through their legislatures. 
Lost 5 to 10 as follows: 

Ayes—Buckley, Cook, Morris, Pier- 
son, Quinby. 

Nays—Budd, Crowell, 
Moore, Perry, Reckless, 
Swayze, Veghte, Westcott. 

Crowell then moved the same amend- 
ment inserting two-thirds instead of 
three-fourths. Lost 7 to 9. 

Buckley moved to substitute the mi- 
nority report. Lost 7 to 10, as follows: 


Demarest, 
Stratton, 


Ayes—Buckley, Cook, Morris, Nor- 
cross, Pierson, Quinby, Reeves. 
Nays — Budd, Crowell, Demarest, 


Moore, Perry, Reckless, Stratton, Sway- 
ze, Veghte, Westcott. 

Moore moved to add the name of 
Thomas J. Stryker to the commission- 
ers. Agreed to. 

Cook moved to substitute the name 
of Martin Ryerson for R. M. Prince. 
Lost. 

The joint resolutions were then pass- 
ed by party vote. 

The Senate then went into executive 
session. 


‘Friday, Jan. 25, 1861 


On motion of Mulford, the Sen- 
ate “Union resolutions” were taken up 
and ordered to a second reading. 
—Tuttle moved to lay the motion on 
the table, whereupon a long debate and 
parliamentary struggle ensued. 

Under the operation of the previous 
question the resolutions were finally — 
passed. 

From the Salem Standard: 


The Position of Our Representative 


We are permitted by a friend to 
make the following extract from a let- 
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ter written by Hon. John T. Nixon to . 


a gentleman in this city, revealing his 
views upon the present state of the 
country, &c. We commend it to the 
careful perusal of our readers as em- 
bodying truly patriotic and conserva- 
tive sentiments. If all our Congress- 
men could look upon the commotion of 
the day from the same considerate and 
reflective standpoint, and bring to bear 
upon their action the same patriotic 
feelings, we should soon hear no more 
of secession, disunion or any other trea- 
son. 


Secession of Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, Jan. 26 — The State 
convention today voted on the ordi- 
nance of immediate secession. At ten 
minutes past one the following was 
declared to be the result of the vote: 

Yes—113 

Nays—17 

The convention adjourned to New 
Orleans. 

New Orleans, Jan. 26—The news of 
the passage of the secession ordinance 
created great excitement in this city. 

Salutes in honor of the event are 
being fired, and the Pelican flag is 
everywhere unfurled. 

New Orleans, Jan. 26 — The returns 
from Texas thus far indicate an over- 
whelming majority for immediate se- 
cession. 


The Missouri Legislature—Strength of 
the Conservatives 


St. Louis, Jan. 26—The resolutions 
recently passed by the Tennessee Leg- 
islature relative to the action of the 
New York Legislature (tendering men 
and money to President to coerce the 
seceding States) came before the House 
yesterday. It was referred to the com- 
mittee on Federal Relations. 

The same resolutions were made the 
special order for today in the Senate. 

Advices from different parts of the 
State indicate a strong Unio feeling, 
and that the State Convention will be 
filled with conservative men. 


What Kentuckians Think of Breckin- 
idge’s Letter 


The Louisville Journal says it is im- 
possible to read John C. Breckinidge’s 
recent letter without being driven to 
the startling, humiliating, sickening 
conviction that he is in favor of the 


immediate secession of Kentucky from 
the Union. 

“Certainly the letter was not inspired 
by any love for the Union. In no sen- 
tence, in no clause, in no phrase, in no 
word, in no collocation, in nothing in or 
about the whole letter is there a soli- 
tary gleam or spark of Union feeling, 
not one. The letter is as destitute of 
patriotic emotion as a skeleton is of 
life. It hasn’t loyalty enough even for 
literary decency. We do not believe 
there is a generous spirit anywhere in 
the land or out of the land who can 
read the letter and recall the station 
of the author without a pang of morti- 
fication and disgust.” 


Freemen to Demand Rights 


While the Southern States are de- 
manding a repeal of the northern 
“Personal Liberty Bills,” and northern 


- conservatives evince a willingness to 


accede to their demand, the Freemen 
of the North—the great body of the 
people—will require the enactment and 
enforcement by the Southern States 
of such laws as will fully protect our 
citizens when traveling through, or so- 
journing in those States. They will 
require the repeal of all laws for im- 
prisoning our seamen when they arrive 
at Southern ports, all laws preventing 
the circulation of northern newspapers, 
and they demand that full freedom of 
speech and of the press be guaranteed. 
We are willing to do the South justice, 
but we ask a little of that commodity 
for our people in return—nothing more. 


Southern Independence to be 
Recognized 


Toronto, C. W., Thursday, Jan. 24— 
The Toronto Leader, the government 
paper, of this morning, says it is in a 
position to announce in the most posi- 
tive terms that it is the intention of 
the English government to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy as soon as it is formed. 


Strict Check on Mississippi Vessels 


Batteries have been erected on the 
Mississippi near Vicksburg, and all ves- 
sels passing down are required to come 
to for examination. This fact was de- 
nied in a debate a few days ago at 
Washington. But there is no mistake 
about it. 

The governor of Mississippi has in a 


ae 
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message to the Legislature admitted 
the fact. He says he had reason to 
believe that an expedition would be 
sent down to reinforce the garrisons of 
the forts and arsenals of Louisiana, 
and he had ordered the volunteer com- 
panies of Vicksburg to prevent any 
such expedition descending the river; 
but learning that the forts and arsen- 
als were fully garrisoned by Louisiana, 
he had withdrawn the forces. 

The result of this violent procedure 
has had the effect already to turn the 
freight which found its natural course 
to market down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, towards the north by water 
and rail through Pittsburgh. 


Birds of a Feather 


It is a noteworthy fact that there are 
no men in the country more delighted 
with the prospect of disunion than the 
Garrison-Abolitionists, except their al- 
lies the secessionists of South Caro- 
lina. Both these classes of persons 
have been for years co-operating to 
destroy the Constitution of the country 
and their hearts throb in common now 
at the prospect of their success. 


Old Greenwich Township 


Jan. 25, 1861 

Mr. Barber—I have been thinking 
apout sending you a line for sometime, 
as there are changes continually going 
on everywhere, generally for the worse, 
excepting here. I fear that the people 
of other parts of the country may think 
that old Greenwich has seceded from 
the country, as they can’t hear much 
of incidents and misfortunes common 
to other parts of the county, viz: sick- 
ness, lawsuits, sheriff’s sales, indict- 
ments by grand juries, and very sel- 
dom a visit by Mr. Norris (we have 
no constable) our justice keeps his 
dockets constantly on his_ shelves, 
where everlasting peace may be writ- 
ten in dust.’ All the affairs of our 
township are administered with econ- 
omy and utility. Not a person has 
been taken from this township to the 
county almshouse since we have dis- 
pensed with rum taverns. 

We think that we have advanced 
about four paces in front of the rest 
of you, on the license question, and 
the plan works well, and is very popu- 
lar. It has been twice submitted to a 
vote of the people. The first time it 
was sustained by a handsome major- 
ity; and at last Spring’s election, the 


majority in favor of no rum was three 
to one. As further proof, our public 
houses have been well kept. Men and 
horses have been seen smiling at the 
timely and luscious fare provided for 
them. The landlords (all three) are 
jolly, fat fellows, who always have 
plenty of good ale and cider on hand, 
and a good joke always at their ton- 
gue’s end, which will draw a risible 
from anybody. When they lie down 
at night they have not to repent of 
putting any poor fellow on the road to 
perdition, by the use of bad whiskey, 
cayenne pepper, strychnine, &c. 

Notwithstanding the great good that 
manifests itself from any view that a 
fair-minded man can take, by looking 
into the habitations of the rich and the 
poor, into the pockets and the faces of 
all we meet, we see that no rum selling 
has made the people prosperous and 
happy and prepared them for this long, 
cold, hard winter, which, in other parts 
of the country is so much complained 
of. There are a few men, even among 
us, who are so regardless of the peace 
and prosperity of the people as to de- 
sire and are making an effort for the 
repeal of the law that is doing so much 
good, and again to authorize the coun- 
ty judges to license rum taverns, often 
to irresponsible and reckless men. 
Some of whose petitioners frequently 
have but a single requisite the law 
requires, viz: a freeholder, and some- 
times not a legal number of that class, 
who dictate what moral nuisances shall 
exist among us. 

Here let me say, guards of Old Green- 
wich look out for petitions asking the 
Legislature to repeal our law. It is 
high time the other townships of the 
county had begun to reap some of the 
benefits we boast of. 

On account of our seclusion, I will 
say that we are peace-abiding, Union- 
loving patriots, and are ready to serve 
to uphold the laws and the Constitu- 
tion of our whole thirty-three United 
States. Whenever it is intimated that 
we are wanted, our hearts will be found 
in the right place. 

Yours respectfully, 
NEHONSEY. 


Resignation of Southern Senators 
Accepted 


Washington, January 24— 
The Republican Senators have deter- 
mined in caucus to accept the with- 
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drawal of the ten seceding Senators 
as an actual resignation. 
therefore, propose that the names of 
Messrs. Clay, Fitzpatrick, Yulee, Mal- 
lory, Iverson, Toombs, Davis, Brown, 
Chesnut, and Hammond be stricken 
from the roll of the Senate. By this 
action the danger of the Southern Sen- 
ators reclaiming their seats, under pre- 
tense that they had not resigned, will 
be avoided. 

The Northern Railroad presidents, 
who have held a convention at Wil- 
lard’s Hotel, united in signing a memo- 
rial to Congress praying for the pas- 
sage of the Crittenden proposition. Mr. 
Seward is expected to present the docu- 
ment in the Senate. 


Proposition to Purchase Slaves 


Suggestions have been made at Wash- 
ington for the government to purchase, 
by an appropriation of Congress, all 


the slaves in Delaware, Maryland, Mis-— — 


souri, Texas, Arkansas, and Lousiana, 
and thus settle the slavery question 
north and west of the Potomac and 
Mississippi. It is said that $100,000,000 
only will be required. 


The Stars and Stripes Still Afloat 
in Northern Alabama 


The Nashville News of Tuesday con- 
tains the following: 

Dispatches from Montgomery, and 
private advices from Huntsville and 
Athens, say that Col. Nick Davis afiirm- 
ed that North Alabama would not sub- 
mit to the ordinance of secession, un- 
less confirmed by a vote of the people. 
Mr. Yancey replied that South Ala- 
bama would compel them. Col. Davis 
answered that when they dared attempt 
it he would head an army and meet 
them at Sand Mountain, and try the 
issue there. 

The Stars and Stripes are floating in 
Huntsville, and the people of that 
place defy the world to come take them 
down! just let’s see the traitor’s hand 
uplifted. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 





The New York grand jury continued 
their inquisition, and have examined 
several witnesses touching rumors of 
armed bodies organizing in New York 
to aid the South. They have been un- 
able, so far as could be learned, to de- 
termine upon a definite charge against 
any person. Meantime, the instruc- 


They will, - 


tions of Judge Smalley in reference to 
the crime of treason, are having their 
effect in another direction. Thirty- 
eight cases of musket—four hundred 
and fifty-six in all—were on Tuesday 
seized by order of Superintendent of 
Police Kennedy, on board of Steamer 
Monticello, which was just about sail- 
ing for Savannah. The arms were con- 
signed to Montgomery, Alabama. 


The Great Robbery 


It is stated by Mr. Russel’s friends 
that, feeling outraged by Mr. Floyd’s 
treatment he intends making a clean 
breast of his connection with that in- 
jured patriot. Such a revelation would 
be highly instructive. There now is 
reason to believe that Mr. Floyd actu- 
ally issued three or four millions of 
acceptances, which he only regards as 
a small business on inquiry. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Thompson did not 
exercise due diligence in the custody of 
the stolen trust funds, he may be pro- 
secuted for the loan. Mr. Bailey is 
known to have been a regular fre- 
quenter of the faro banks, and entirely 
unfitted for such a responsibility. 


Major Anderson Stands by 
Government 


Major Anderson has still further 
commended himself to the confidence 
of his countrymen, by refusing to ac- 
cept a tender of supplies from those 
who have seen fit to place themselves 
in a position antagonistic to the Fed- 
eral government. Governor Pickens, 
it appears, on Sunday last sent him a 
lot of fresh provisions, with his com- 
pliments, but while thanking him for 
his courtesy, Major Anderson declined 
to accept them, preferring to live upon 
“Salt junk” until he received instruc- 
tions from Washington, which would 
warrant him in receiving “aid and com- 
fort’ from those whom he could only 
regard as enemies. Matters at Charles- 
ton are reported as very quiet. 


Conditions at Fort Sumpter Revealed 


Among the passengers who reached 
New York on Friday on board the 
Steamer Marion which arrived from 
Charleston, were four laborers who 
have recently been paid off and dis- 
charged from Fort Sumpter, who report 
some very interesting facts concerning 
the condition of the garrison, and the 
conduct of the men during the affair 
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of the Star of the West. Although the 
men are subsisting at the present time 
principally upon salt food, there is no 
disposition to find fault, but they ac- 
cept their fare cheerfully, as all that 
can be expected under the circumstan- 
ces. There appears to be no scarcity 
of anything but fuel. 


Southern Senator Snubbed 


There is a great difference between 
being in and out of the Union. 
Senator Yulee, late chairman of the 
postoffice committee of the Senate, hav- 
ing called upon Acting Postmaster 
King on Tuesday, to know by whose 
authority the mails had been stopped 
in Florida, was informed that it was 
the last official act of Mr. Holt as 
Postmaster General. Mr. Yulee then 
demanded to see the papers, but Mr. 
King very properly informed him that 
he could not see them. Only the day 
before Mr. Yulee’s order as chairman 
of the Senate committee, would have 
produced the required information 
without a murmur from Mr. King. 


Afraid of Themselves 


A merchant arrived in New York 
from Charleston a day or two since 
with his family, with the intention of 
remaining North until after the exist- 
ing difficulties are settled. He said he 
locked up his store containing $3,000 
worth of goods, preferring to risk his 
property rather than the lives of him- 
self and family. A conductor on one 
of the New Jersey railroads, says that 
daily there pass over the road gentle- 
men with their families, from different 
sections of the South, who have left on 
account of the prevailing excitement. 


Anderson Action Explained 


Washington dispatches explain sat- 
isfactorily Major Anderson’s omission 
to fire upon Fort Moultrie where the 
Star of the West was attacked. He 
had no knowledge of the fact that the 
vessel carried re-enforcements, and on 
hearing the guns from Fort Morris, he 
prepared to open fire upon the rebels, 
and was only prevented by the sudden 
retreat of the Star of the West. 


Not Very Particular 


We yesterday heard, says the Boston 
Courier, a couple of politicians sighing 
over the affairs of the nation. “I wish,” 
said one of them, “Old Jackson was in 
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Old Buchanan’s place.” I ain’t so par- - 


ticular about that, retorted the other, 
“T’d be satisfied if old Buchanan was in 
Old Jackson’s place.” 


Kentucky Supports Major Anderson 


Kentucky wishes to see her chivalric 
son, Major Anderson, sustained. Four- 
fifths of all the men within her borders, 
capable of bearing arms, would gladly 
volunteer to protect him if attacked at 
Fort Sumpter by the enemies of the 
Union.—Louisville Journal. 


‘The Right of Secession,’ an Address 
Delivered by John Roberts at Mullica 
Hill, January 1, 1861 


According to Mr. Dane, the govern- 
ment of the United States has passed 
through three forms—i1. The revolu- 
tionary; 2. The confederate; 3. The 
constitutional. The first emanated 
from the people; the second from the 
States; and the third partly from the 
people in their individual, and partly 
from the States in their sovereign or 
collective capacity. 

The great principle of the basis of 
the first, the revolutionary form, was 
the right, founded on the laws of na- 
ture, that when a government became 
destructive to the essential ends for 
which it was instituted, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new 
guards for the protection of freedom 
and the enjoyment of property—a right 
inherently belonging to all people, of 
all the nations of men, and inalien- 
able by any power upon earth. 

The great design of the first form 
was accomplished by the successful 
institution of the national sovereignty 
of the second form, in 1781. 

The primary defect of the second 
form, the confederate, consisted in the 
fact that the government instituted by 
the Articles of Confederation legislated 
for communities in their political capa- 
city, and not for the people in their in- 
dividual capacity, whereby the general 
government soon became incompetent 
to fulfill the great ends for which it 
was instituted. In the language of the 


Federalist, “each State, yielding to the 


voice of immediate interest or con- 
venience, successively withdrew its 
support from the confederation, till the 
frail and tottering edifice was ready to 
fall upon our heads and to crush us 
beneath its ruins.” 
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The government, possessing neither ~ 


elements of unity nor nationality, was 
incapable of giving efficiency to its 
laws. This apparent weakness in the 
second form of government, eventually 
brought about its overthrow, and led 
to the introduction of the third form in 
1787. 

The Constitution of 1787 is justly re- 
garded as the proudest achievement of 
political wisdom that the world has 
ever seen or that the human mind has 
ever approached. It has given use to 
one of the noblest and most beneficent 
governments ever established by hu- 
man instrumentality. It is the magna 
et maxima charta of our political and 
religious liberties. It discriminates not 
between Jew and Gentile, in conferring 
its precious immunities. The experi- 
ment of the second form of ‘government 
clearly demonstrated the fact, that the 
third form, instituted by the Constitu- 
tion of 1787, was indispensable to our 
national prosperity and happiness—to 
the self-preservation of our nationality. 

Under the third form of government, 
the constitutional, the bold and hardy 
spirit of Anglo-American enterprise 
has established, in a few decades, an 
empire more powerful in resources 
than any of the Old World, the un- 
equal development of which absorbed 
as many centuries. The primitive for- 
ests have been transformed into flour- 
ishing fields of mercantile and agricul- 
tural exploits; the mountain crests, as 
well as the valleys, have been impress- 
ed with the traces of indominitable 
courage and enterprise; the bosom of 
the lakes and rivers have been covered 
with the emblems of industry, and the 
hill tops have been decorated with the 
monuments of civilization. 

Our mission has been one of peace. 
The hand of justice has held the reins 
of civil power. Friendship, love and 
truth have been the religion of the 
people. Never has a nation done so 
much to promote the great interests of 
humanity. The institutions of our in- 
estimable government are now scatter- 
ed through the regions of the far West, 
and the radiance of their influence, far 
surpassing in splendor the brightness 
of the departing day, cast a rich halo 
of light and glory upon the heathen 
shores of a distant continent. 

And now our proud ensign not only 
welcomes the rising sun in the eastern 
skies, at the morning’s dawn, but re- 
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ceives the last embrace of its beams, as 
it sinks behind the waves of the Pacific, 
at the evening’s approach. Who is there 
among us who is not proud that he is 
an American?—a native of the birth- 
place of Washington! 

But why have apprehension, like the 
thick darkness of Egypt spread out 
over the minds of one of the hitherto 
happiest people of the globe, as to the 
stability of the constitution and per- 
petuity of the Union? Are there not 
disloyal spirits marshaling for battle? 

Hear ye not the proclaiming cry of 
hostility against those who have the 
courage and patriotism to stand in de- 
fence of our glorious union, and bare 
manfully their bosoms to the storm of 
political madness? Is not the old ship 
of State being borne out, by the winds 
of faction and violence, upon the tur- 
bulent sea, at the mercy of the unre- 
lenting storm and tempest of disunion? 
Why have we forgotten the religion of 
our fathers? Are not brothers arming 
for hostility with each other? Why is 
this Republic now tottering? the 
mighty hopes of the future departing? 
why are the horrors of revolution, 
havoc and anarchy casting their shades 
over our beloved country? 


“This proud Republic, is it doomed to 
fall? 
Will faction strike 
brow? 
Are there no hallowed memories of the 
past? 
Does Vernon’s tomb contain no ashes 
now ?” 


its constellated 


Is it not because politicians have 
forgotten that “the unity of govern- 
ment is the main pillar in the edifice 
of our independence; the support of 
our tranquillity at home, our peace 
abroad; of our safety, of our prosper- 
ity, of the very liberty we so highly 
prize? ” 

Is it not because the fearful shadow 
of disunion is now overspreading our 
country? Are these not the consequen- 
ces of that modern heresy—the right of 
secession — the recognition of which 
will inevitably involve the destruction 
of our nationality? 


Whether a State has the right of 
secession, or not, as one of the reserv- 
ed powers, is a question of intense in- 
terest and importance to every Amer- 
ican. It is one upon which the perpet- 
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uity of our great empire depends—one 
materially affecting the great interests 
of humanity. It is our purpose to hon- 
estly consider, and to discuss the neg- 
ative of the proposition. In so doing, 
we purpose, as much as possible, to 
avoid alluding to the causes which have 
been instrumental in inducing so many, 
at this time, to embrace this heresy, as 
a means of redress for real or imagi- 
nary wrongs. 

The paramount design of the Consti- 
tution of 1787 was to form a more per- 
fect Union, by uniting the whole peo- 
ple under one supreme national govern- 
ment, erected by their free voice and 
joint will, for the common defence and 
general welfare. 

The Constitutional, or third form of 
government, is not such a popular one 
as operates in all its departments di- 
rectly upon the people; nor so much 
like the second form, under the Articles 
of Confederation, as to operate only 
upon the States in their political ca- 
pacity. 

The government is neither strictly 
popular, nor Federal, but of a mixed 
character; neither founded on such a 
compact as leaves to all the parties 
thereto their full sovereignty nor such 
a popular one as deprives them of the 
whole of their sovereignty. 

The framers of the Constitution de- 
signed that the States should not re- 
tain their independent sovereign power, 
as under the confederation, nor sacri- 
fice so much of their sovereignty as to 
give the national government an in- 
definite supremacy over all objects of 
lawful government. 

There were certain elements of sov- 
ereignty transferred to the general gov- 
ernment, which cannot be so exercised 
as to encroach upon those reserved to 
the State or to the people.” 

According to Mr. Madison, the Con- 
stitution “was in its foundation federal 
not national; in the sources from which 
the ordinary powers of the government 
are drawn, it is partly federal, and 
partly national; in the operation of 
these powers, it is national, not fed- 
eral; in their extent, it is federal, not 
national; and in the mode of amend- 
ment, it is neither wholly federal nor 
wholly national.” 


To the general government the citi- 
zens of all the States, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, owe a paramount duty 
of obedience and allegiance, since “the 
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Constitution and the laws. of the Unit- 
ed States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all the treaties 
made, or which shall be made in pursu- 
ance of the authority of the United 
States,” the Constitution declares “shall 
be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The Constitution of the United 
States, it appears then, is as binding, 
upon the citizens of each of the States, 
in their individual capacity, as are the 
constitutions of the States themselves. 
Each are sovereign in their respective 
spheres; each are invested with all 
the high attributes of sovereignty over 
specific matters, and to which alone 
can their authority be legitimately ex- 
tended. 

The one cannot be undermined, abro- 
gated, nor transcended by the other; 
the one cannot encroach upon rights 
reserved to the people. The sovereign- 
ty of one of the States, over all lawful 
objects of such sovereignty, is equal to 
the sovereignty of the Union. The one 
cannot annul the citizen’s allegiance 
to the other; the one does not depend 
upon the other for the power of self- 
preservation. 

The general government does not 
look to the government of the States 
for the due execution of its laws; nor, 
if the citizens of any one of the States 
resist those laws, it does not look to 
the government of the States for an 
enforcement of said laws. All matters 
at issue between the citizen or citizens 
of any State and any law or laws of 
the general government, are adjudicat- 
ed independent of any State authority. 

According to Mr. Monroe, “the great 
object of the (Federal) Constitution, 
by incorporating the people of the sev- 
eral States, to the extent of its powers, 
into one community, and enabling it to 
act directly on the people (the only 
parties to it), was to annul the powers 
of the State governments to that ex- 
tent. The government of the United 
States relies on its own means for the 
execution of its powers, as the State 
governments do for the execution of 
theirs; both governments having a 
common original sovereign, the people; 
the State governments, the people of 
each State; the national government, 
the people of every State; and being 


; 
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amenable to the power that created it. 


It is by executing its function as a~ 


government thus originating and thus 
acting, that the Constitution of the 
United States holds the States together. 
It is owing to the nature of its powers 
that it performs that office better than 
the confederation, or any league which 
ever existed, being a compact which 
the State governments did not form, to 
which they are not parties, and which 
executes its own powers independently 
of them.” 

The general government, as the gov- 
ernment of the States, acts directly 
upon the people, in their individual 
capacity, and like them, it has been 
clothed with appropriate authority and 
functions for executing the powers 
committed to it. It was for a want of 
this that the second form of govern- 
ment, the confederate proved ineffica- 
cious and was overthrown. It was ex- 
pressly to obtain this that the third 
form, the constitutional was ordained 
and established. In this consists the 
greatness and evidence of the wisdom 
of the founders of the Constitution of 
1787. Otherwise, instead of the Consti- 
tution of 1787 being an inestimable pro- 
duction of human wisdom, it would be 
an everlasting monument of human 
folly. 


Hence it is an impossibility that any 
resistance to the legitimate authority 
of the general government can ema- 
nate from a State in its political ca- 
pacity. Acts of resistance to the laws 
of the general government must be 
looked upon as the acts of individuals, 
or of the collection of individuals, by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Secession can be regarded by the 
general government only as an act of 
usurping individuals, as an insurrec- 
tion, unlawful and unjustifiable revolu- 
tion. The Constitution binds the citi- 

zens of all the States, of all the Terri- 
_ tories, into one indissoluble nationality. 
And since it is purely national in the 
operation of its powers, State Legisla- 
tures, nor State conventions, cannot vio- 
late the integrity, or undermine the 
stability of that nationality. 

The general government has the ap- 
propriate authority to maintain invio- 
late its integrity and nationality. And 
if the members of any State Legisla- 
ture, or State convention, presume to 
anull the allegiance of the people to 
the general government, and to abro- 


gate the laws of the United States, the 
right of the general government to 
maintain a strict execution of its laws 
does not resolve itself into the question 
—‘Has the general government the 
right to declare war against a State?” 

What an absurdity! This is the mis- 
erable subterfuge of one who would 
shrink from a manly and honorable 
discharge of duty. The government of 
the States does not stand between the 
laws of the general government and 
the people. The general government 
acting directly upon the people, the 
only question that could possibly arise 
would be, has the general government 
power to enforce obedience to the law? 
If not, then a State may secede from 
the Union, a county from a State, a 
township from a county, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

It was upon this principle that the 
general government, can enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws, that Washington act- 
ed when he marched with troops to the 
interior of Pennsylvania to put down 
the “whiskey insurrection” of 1793. It 
was upon this principle Jackson acted, 
when he addressed his “fellow citizens” 
of South Carolina, in his celebrated 
proclamation of 1832. Upon this prin- 
ciple Buchanan acted, when he ordered 
an army to Utah Territories to enforce 
the laws against the Mormons. 

It matters not in the eyes of the gen- 
eral government, in what capacity the 
enemies of the country may act. Whe- 
ther they be external, or internal ene- 
mies, it should preserve peace abroad, 
and maintain tranquility at home; whe- 
ther they may be the poor Mormons of 
Utah, or the infatuated citizens of 
South Carolina, it should maintain an 
impartial administration of the laws; 
whether they be the indignant disun- 
ionists of the South, or the fanatical 
abolitionists of the North, the executive 
has but one path of duty. 


No individuals in any capacity what- 
ever can interfere, or in the least ob- 
struct the execution of the laws, of the 
general government, made in pursu- 
ance of the Constitution, without com- 
mitting an open act of rebellion against 
the authorities of the general govern- 
ment. Otherwise, the government is 
imperfect in its organization, and con- 
tains the principles of self-destruction. 
Instead of its being one of the most 
powerful upon the face of the earth, 
invested with the high attributes of 
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sovereignty, and the capacity of exe- 
cuting its powers, it would be a vision- 


ary and baseless fabric—a great mon- © 


ster without the means of subsistence. 

The principle of peaceable secession 
is contrary to the essential attribute of 
every sovereignty. It is an essential 
attribute of every sovereignty. Says 
Story, “that it has no admitted super- 
ior, and that it gives the supreme law 
within its own domain on all subjects 


appertaining to its sovereignty.” The 
domain of the sovereignty of the 
general government, includes every 


foot of the United States, and the sub- 
jects, of such sovereignty, embraces 
every American citizen. 

Every independent and supreme sov- 
ereignty must contain the elements of 
unity and nationality. The States are 
the constitutional parts of the national 
sovereignty, of the American Union. If 
one of these constituents be removed, 
the sovereignty at once loses its unity 
and nationality. The sun of the entire 
constituent parts constitute the unity 
and the nationality of the whole. 

It is a gross heresy to maintain that 
one of these or any number of these 
constituents can, by their reserved at- 
tributes, reclaim what they transferred 
to the national sovereignty in order to 
become an element of its unity and 
nationality, without the consent of the 
remaining constituents or, through the 
exercise of that high and _ ultimate 
right, derived not from constitutions, 
but above constitutions, and all laws, 
the right of revolution—a right based 
upon the laws of nature, to be exercis- 
ed only in extreme emergencies, and 
then after every other means of human 
redress has proved ineffectual. 

Mr. Madison, in speaking of the ab- 
surd and fearful consequences of leav- 
ing the sovereignty of the State com- 
plete, said: 

“The world would have seen, for the 
first time, a system of government 
founded on an inversion of the funda- 
mental principle of all government; It 
would have seen the authority of the 
whole society everywhere subordinate 
to the authority of the parts; It would 
have seen a monster in which the head 
was under the direction of the mem- 
bers.” These were the sentiments of 
Madison in 1787. 


The original thirteen States surren- 
dered voluntarily many of their essen- 
tial attributes of independent sover- 


eignty in becoming the constituents of 
the independent and supreme sover- 
eignty of a nation. But this has not 
been the case with the States admitted 
into the American Union, since the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1787. 
The Congress of the United States, by 
virtue of the powers conferred upon it 
by the Constitution, has in many in- 
stances created these local sovereign- 
ties, and given to them their prescrib- 
ed limits, and local jurisdiction. They 
have conceded none of the attributes 
of sovereignty to the general govern- 
ment, for the general government has 
conceded all they possess. They are 
independent of each other as to all 
matters of internal regulation, but they 
constitute parts of the same great body 
politic. 

How can it then be presumed that 
any one of the States can establish the 
right of secession, and withdraw from 
the jurisdiction of the Constitution and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof? 
To argue such a principle, as lawful, 
according to Mr. Jackson, would be to 
argue the non-existence of the United 
States as a nation. The American 
Union is not a mere contract between 
its members; a league to be dissolved 
at pleasure; a confederation resting 
alone upon the local interest, the radi- 
cal party spirit, or popular faction of 
some State. It combines the States into 
a single nation. 

Secession cannot mean anything else 
than nullification as a consequence. To 
make the least of it, every movement 
of the kind would be insurrectionary 
and revolutionary. It is a mere politi- 
cal subtility; a vain phantom. It is a 
barren political presumption. Peace- 
able Secession! What does it mean? 
Disunion of one of the most liberal and 
beneficent governments upon the face 
of the earth! A modern term only for 
forcible disunion by the sword! A nick- 
name to treason! 


The band of the Union cannot be un- 
loosed until it is wet with the blood of 
brothers. Not until we shall hate peace 
and love discord. Then civil war would 
burst upon us and bring our proud and 
glorious institutions to the dust. Fam- 
ine would stalk naked through the 
land! Virtue would sink to the earth 
mantled with blood. Liberty would be- 
come an exile, and Christianity would 
forsake the smoking altars! Mildew 
would gather upon the proud monu- 
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ments of American greatness! No 


morning would burst upon the dark — 


night of anarchy and despotism! 

If this modern heresy is to be uni- 
versally recognized, the dissolution of 
the Union and civil war as its conse- 
quent effect will inevitably ensue, soon- 
er or later. The whole system, of our 
general government, would be as a 
mere bubble; and who is there, who 
would not say, the sooner it burst the 
better for the great interests of human- 
ity? Far better, in immediate dissolu- 
tion, with the hope of establishing a 
new government upon the ruins of the 
old fully capable of maintaining invio- 
late its unity, then that our present 
government should depend for its per- 
petuity upon the particular character 
of the local interests, the most hateful 
party spirit, or popular faction of 
some one of the thirty-three States. 

Men may differ in their views of cer- 
tain political principles, and thus hon- 
estly become the devoted and earnest 
adherents of different theories of both 
Federal and State goevrnment; yet, 
with each, there should be an honest, 
honorable and consistent sentiment of 
independence and right, in their mutual 
solicitudes for the peace, prosperity 
and happiness of the people. 

There should be a faithful union in 
all considerations of justice of law, of 
order. “Accustom your mind,” said 
Phocion to Aristias, “to discern in the 
fate of nations, that recompense which 
the great author of nature has annexed 
to the practice of virtue. No nation 
ever ceased to be prosperous, but in 
consequence of having departed from 
those principles to which she owed her 
prosperity.” Social and political tran- 
quility can exist only so long as the 
people remain true to the first prin- 
ciples of the original contract of their 
political and social society. There must 
be an observance of all just and equi- 
table rules of justice. 


How has it been with ourselves? 
Have we been true to our political ob- 
ligations? Have we honorably  dis- 
charged our duty as American citi- 
zens? Have we honestly observed the 
equitable rules of justice and political 
comity? Or have we not been more or 
less recreant? And are not our present 
sufferings, and the imminent dangers 
which now surround our political in- 
stitutions, more or less the result of 
our own blind philanthropy and heated 


infatuation? Have we not forgotten 
ourselves as we have risen up in judg- 
ment to censure and to condemn our 
neighbors? 

The signs of the times have long 
been too portentious to have been mis- 
understood, and too pregnant with 
civil strife to have been misrepresent- 
ed. There is no blinking the truth. 
The political infatuation has been de- 
plorable. The church has forgotten her 
duty, and now we have a day appoint- 
ed for national humiliation and prayer. 
The sophistry and prejudice, of specu- 
lative and theoretical politicians; the 
dark and venal adroitness of windy 
enthusiasts have too long given an im- 
proper direction of the mind of the 
masses of people. 

Strict justice has been disregarded, 
and party strife has gained an ascen- 
dency over patriotism, and comprehen- 
sive and conservative statesmanship. 
Fanaticism, like the simoon, blights 
whatever it touches. The ruthless hand 
of the Utopian enthusiast has been 
scattering desolation where all was life 
and beauty; spreading mildew and 
blight upon the sacred altars of our 
liberties. 

The principles of integrity and na- 
tional honor, have been too frequently 
sacrificed to the schism of local poli- 
tics. With an unparalleled reckless- 
ness and presumption the voice of the 
law has been disregarded and its sov- 
ereign majesty scoffed at. Our mutual 
solicitudes have not been mutual soli- 
citudes for the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of the people of the whole 
country. Have we given a strict and 
faithful interpretation to the consti- 
tution and manifested proper loyalty 
and obedience to the laws made in 
pursuance thereof? Have not the dog- 
mas of party in one day outweighed 
the probable calamities of the next? 
Have we not erred? 

If so, let us in the spirit of compro- 
mise and justice extend the hand of 
comity, “and sin no more.” Then, per 
chance, the unrelenting storms and 
tempests of disunion may be stayed, 
and our institutions to be the protector 
of freedom, and the refuge of the 
down-trodden of the world. 

Amid all the imminent dangers sur- 
rounding the institutions of our coun- 
try, and the fearfully dark forebod- 
ings of the future, it is a pleasure to 
us to reflect upon the history of our 
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own beloved State. While some of the 
others have been unfaithful and for- 
gotten their duty, New Jersey, as a 
State, has been true to the Constitution 
and the Union. The national glory has 
ever been her glory. The Constitu- 
tion and the laws have ever been her 
laws, and obedience thereto her de- 
light. Her spirit has been one of 
comity. No dark spot of disloyalty can 
be seen upon the escutecheon. 


Upon the constellated brow of the 
Union, her brightness and grandeur 
has been her undying loyalty. Though 
her star be not of the first magnitude, 
yet she has rivaled all the others in 
beauty and magnificence. She has been 
to the Union, as the lovely and obedi- 
ent daughter to a kind and affection- 
ate father. She freely gave up her 
sons to bleed and die for the country’s 
freedom, and will as freely give them 
up to bleed and die for the perpetua- 
tion of that freedom. 


When we contemplate the rich im- 
munities so long enjoyed, under the 
Constitution of 1787; the inestimable 
value of the Union then formed; the 
priceless blessings of the future rest- 
ing upon its perpetuity. We pray that 
the mighty arm of Him, “who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind,” may pre- 
serve the Constitution and the Union 
from the fierce storms and whirlwinds 
of fanaticism now sweeping over the 
length and breadth of our land. And 
to him who should dare to plot or com- 
pass the dissolution of the Union, we 
would apply the language of an old 
anathema once used by an eminent 
statesman: “Wherever fire burns, or 
runs; wherever ship floats, or land is 
tilled; wherever the skies vault them- 
selves, or the lark carols to the dawn, 
or sun shines, or earth greens in His 
ray; wherever God is worshipped in 
temples or heard in thunder; wherever 
man is honored or woman loved; there 
from thenceforth and forever, may 
there be to him no part or lot in the 
honor of man or the love of woman. 


“Txion’s revolving wheel, the over- 
mantling cup at which Tantalus could 
not slake his unquenchable thirst, the 
unsatiable vulture gnawing at the im- 
mortal heart of Prometheus, the rebel 
giants writhing in the volcanic fires 
of Etna, may they be but faint types 
of his doom.” 


The Crime of Treason 


Judge Smalley, of the U. S. Circuit 
Court in New York, on Monday deliv- 
ered a charge in reference to the 
charge of treason, as connected with 
the present events. He instructed the 
Grand Jury that the seizure of United 
States property and firing on the Unit- 
ed States flag by persons owing alleg- 
iance to the United States, constituted 
high treason by levying war; that no 
State could absolve citizens from their 
allegiance to the general government; 
and that neither South Carolina nor 
any other State could legally protect 
citizens of other States in waging war 
against their government; that not 
only those who, acting under author- 
ity of different States, have seized the 
forts, arsenals and ‘other federal prop- 
erty, are guilty of high treason, but 
also those who may have lent them 
assistance by the sale to them of arms 
and munitions of war, or vessels, know- 
ing that the same were to be used in 
resistance to the authority of the Unit- 
ed States Government. 

He instructed the Grand Jury to in- 
quire into and indict and present for 
trial all persons who had in any way 
assisted the South Carolinians, by sup- 
plying them with arms, ammunition 
or other materials of war, or by other- 
wise giving them aid and comfort in 
their armed resistance to the govern- 
ment of the United States. The judge 
went even further than this, and di- 
rected the Grand Jury to present for 
trial all who had been aware of the 
giving any treasonable assistance, and 
had neglected to inform the proper 
authorities thereof. 


Political Slander 


The basest slanders of the Republi- 
can ‘party are circulated without con- 
tradiction in the Southern States, and 
thus the minds of the people of that 
section are poisoned against Mr. Lin- 
coln in advance. Many of these lying 
diatribes are concocted by northern 
Democratic editors, and are eagerly 
copied by Southern journals. Here is 
a specimen, which we find in the Mail, 
published at Montgomery, Alabama: 

“The plan of Lincoln and his advis- 
ers is to turn the Negroes of the South 
loose, and compel the poor people of 
the South to intermarry with them. 
With this hybrid population, they (the 
Yankees) expect to raise cotton for 
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their looms—in fact to reap the harv-. 
est of the South. But the white people 
of the South, however poor, are oppos- 
ed to amalgamation with Negroes. 
They leave that to the white people of 
Massachusetts. We are of opinion that 
the attempt to force amalgamation on 
the non-slaveholders of the South will 
be the most difficult job Mr. Lincoln 
has ever undertook. He may give his 
own daughters, or his neighbors, to 
buck Negroes, but the sentiment is dif- 
ferent here. 


Henry Clay 


On the first day of August, 1850, in 
the United States Senate, Henry Clay, 
in answer to the threats of disunion 
made at that time, said: 

“Now, Mr. President, I stand here 
in my place, meaning to be unawed by 
any threats whether they come from 
individuals or States. I should deplore 
as much as any man, living or dead, 
that arms should be raised against the 
authority of the Union, either by in- 
dividuals or States. But, after all that 
has occurred, if any one State, or a 
portion of the people of any State 
choose to place themselves in military 
array against the government of the 
Union, I am for trying the government. 
I am for ascertaining whether we have 
got a government or not—practical, 
efficient and capable of maintaining its 
authority and of upholding the pow- 
ers and interests which belong to a 
government. Nor, sir, am I to be 
alarmed or dissuaded from any such 
course by intimation of the spilling of 
blood. If blood is to be spilt, by whose 
fault is it to be spilt? Upon the sup- 
position, I maintain, it will be the fault 
of those who choose to raise the stan- 
dard of disunion and endeavor to prces- 
trate this government. And, sir, when 
that is done so long as it pleases God 
to give me a voice to express my Senti- 
ments or an arm weak and enfeebled 
as it may be by age that voice and 
that arm will be on the side of my 
country for the support of the general 
authority and for the maintenance of 
the powers of this Union.” 


EKighty-fifth Legislature 


A message from the House, present- 
ing two concurrent resolutions, one in- 
viting the President-elect to visit Tren- 
ton and receive the hospitalities of the 
State, and the other directing the Sec- 
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retary of the State to prepare an ab- 
stract of the census, was taken up and 
the resolutions concurred in. 


Thursday, Jan. 31 

Mr. Arrowsmith offered a resolution 
directing the clerk to furnish the Gov- 
ernor with a copy of the resolution 
for inviting Mr. Lincoln, the President- 
elect, to visit Trenton; and to furnish 
the Secretary of State with a copy of 
the resolution requiring him to pre- 
pare an abstract of the census of 1860. 
Adopted. 


Mr. Crittenden’s Proposition 


There is a great deal said, just now, 
about the Crittenden compromise, 
while very few know what it is. Some 
suppose this proposition would be a 
settlement of the slavery question. We 
do not believe so. 

Mr. Crittenden’s propositions say 
that south of 36 deg. 30 min., and in 
all territory south of that line which 
shall hereafter be acquired, “slavery 
is hereby recognized as existing, and 
shall not be interfered with by Con- 
gress, but shall be ‘protected as prop- 
erty by all departments of the terri- 
torial government.” 


The old Missouri Compromise gave 
freedom to all territory north of the 
line of 36 deg. 30 min., but it did not 
guarantee slavery south of it. This 
plan of Mr. Crittenden, however, gives 
up absolutely to slavery, by a consti- 
tutional provision—which will last as 
long as the constitution itself lasts— 
all present and future territory south 
of the line of 36 deg. 30 min. Such a 
provision would at once stimulate the 
cotton States to filibustering expedi- 
tions upon Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba &c.—if not filibustering, there 
would be pretexts enough to involve 
the whole government in wars upon 
these neighboring powers, at the ex- 
pense of the blood and treasure of the 
North as well as from the South. The 
final effect would be a more certain 
dismemberment of the Union than now 
exists. Beyond this, the Constitution 
is made to admit property in man, and 
the national government is to see that 
a territorial slave code is established. 


The Republicans of New Jersey 


The steady and persistent misrepre- 
sentation which has been made of the 
position of the Republicans of New 
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Jersey, has drawn from their represen- 
tatives in the State Legislature a dec- 
laration of sentiment, which will have 
a most excellent effect. While it is 
conciliatory in its tone it does not aban- 
don the principles which form the 
strength of the organization, and our 
readers will rejoice to perceive that it 
is signed by every Republican in the 
Legislature: 


Declaration of Views 


Whereas the Democratic majority 
of the Legislature of New Jersey now 
in session have by a strictly party 
vote, passed certain resolutions endors- 
ing the Crittenden Compromise Reso- 
lutions and Propositions and declaring 
the same to be acceptable to the peo- 
ple of New Jersey, we, the friends and 
supporters of Lincoln and Hamlin, rep- 
resenting in said Legislature one-half 
of the people of New Jersey, totally dis- 
sent from the resolutions passed by the 
Democratic majority, and it is proper 
that the views of ourselves and our 
constituents should be formally made 
known to the whole country; therefore, 

Resolved, That the constitution of 
the United States of America was or- 
dained and established, as set forth 
in the preamble, by the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselves and their posterity; 
and if the people of any State in the 
Union are not in the full enjoyment of 
all the benefits intended to be secured 
to them by the said Constitution: If 
their rights under it are disregarded, 
their tranquillity disturbed, their pros- 
perity retarded, or their liberties im- 
periled by the people of any other 
State, full and adequate redress can, 
and ought to be provided for such 
grievances, through the action of Con- 
gress and the other proper depart- 
ments of the national government. 

That while the people of New Jersey 
can make no concessions to, or com- 
promises with traitors levying war 
against the government, seizing its 
fortresses and revenues, and firing 
upon its flag, yet that they admire the 
patriotic fidelity of those true friends 
of the Union who are fighting an un- 
equal battle in the Southern States; 
and they pledge them their co-opera- 


tion in all measures needful for their 
welfare, security and happiness, within 
the Union and under .the Constitution; 
that while they cannot surrender their 
love of liberty and their cherished prin- 
ciples, yet they are willing, if accept- 
able to them, to unite in establishing a 
policy which shall be final and conclu- 
sive in its settlement of existing diffi- 
culties upon the basis of the following 
propositions: 

I. A sacred guaranty that neither 
Congress, nor any branch of the federal 
government shall interfere in any man- 
ner with the peculiar system of labor, 
or domestic institutions of any of the 
States. 


II. A prompt repression of all armed 
invasions of any State or Territory, 
and the speedy and sure punishment 
of all persons engaged in such lawless 
attempts. 

III. A faithful execution of that 
clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that “no person held to service 
or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another shall, 
in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due,” and 
all such laws .passed in pursuance 
thereof; and the repeal of all State 
laws the purpose and intent of which 
are to prevent their faithful execution; 
and also the faithful execution of 
those equally important clauses of the 
constitution which require that “the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States; “that the 
rights of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and ef- 
fects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated and that 
“no person shall be deprived of life or 
property without due process of law.” 

IV. An enabling act, providing, that 
all that portion of the United States, in 
which slavery was not prohibited by 
the Missouri Compromise, passed in 
1820, and also all south of the parallel 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude and now constituting the 
Territory of New Mexico, shall be form- 
ed into a state, which shall be admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the other States, with, or without 
slavery as the people shall decide; pro- 
vided that in all the territory belonging 
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to the United States, 
parallel aforesaid slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, except for crime, shall 
be forever prohibited. : 

That the government of the Unite 
States is a national government, and 
the union it was designed to create is 
not a mere compact or league, but is 
indissoluble by any authority except 
the whole of the people of the United 
States, and the government and union 
thus established it is the duty of every 
good citizen to maintain and defend 
at all hazards. 


That the Constitution of the United — 


States contains all the powers neces- 
sary for the maintenance of its author- 
ity; and it is the solemn and most im- 
perative duty of the government to 
adopt and carry into effect whatever 
measures may be necessary to that 
end; and the faith and the power of 
New Jersey are hereby pledged to the 
support of such measures in any man- 
ner and to any extent that may be re- 
quired of her by the constitutioned 
authorities of the United States. 

That these resolutions be signed by 
all the members of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, who supported the election 
of Lincoln and Hamlin, and that copies 
thereof be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the governors of 
the several States of the Union; and 
also to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, who are hereby re- 
quested to present the same to the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States. 


Jonathan Cook 
Wm. F.. Brown 
Downs Edmunds, Jr. 
Wm. P. Tatem 
Hmmor Reeves 
James Wheeler 
Owen L. Jones 

S. Tuttle 

Chas. E. P. Mayhew 
Wm. H. Mount 
Joseph Abbott 
John G. Schenck 
Wm. Bacon 

John Hill 

Samuel A. Dobbins 
Joseoh H. Duffield 
David Oakes 

C. H. Appleget 
William Sooy 

J. L. Hines 

Isaac P. Cooley 
Joseph L. Lamb 


north of the. 


John F’.. Leaming 
F. B. Carpenter 
John Starr 
Joshua Lippincott 
Benj. Buckley 
James M. Quinby 
Abraham Everett 
John Pierson 
Thos. E. Morris 
Geo. A. Halsey 

J. Edmund Sheppard 
J. P. Kirkbride 
Robert Rusling 
M. F. Mount 
Robert B. Sokes 
M. J. Vreeland 


Republican Caucus 


At a meeting of the Republican 
members of the New Jersey Legislature 
held at Trenton, January 29th, 1861, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, that the Hon. Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen be requested to pre- 
sent copies of the Resolutions support- 
ed by the Republican members of the 
Legislature to all bodies and assem- 
blages, to which he may be accredited 
by virtue of his appointment as com- 
missioner from the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

Resolved, that Hon. Thomas H. Dud- 
ley of the First Congressional District, 
Hon. Richard S. Field of the Second 
District, Hon. George H. Brown of the 
Third District, Hon. Jacob W. Miller 
of the Fourth District and Hon. Eph- 
raim March of the Fifth District be 
appointed as commissioners to proceed 
to Washington to present to the mem- 
bers of Congress from New Jersey the 
resolutions appended to the minority 
report on the State of the Union and 
signed by all the Republican members 
of the Legislature and also to repre- 
sent, to other members of Congress, 
and to those commissioners from other 
States who may be in Washington, the 
views and sentiments of the signers 
thereto. 

Abraham Everett, Ch’n. 
George A. Halsey, Sec. 


Commissioners Exchange Views 


Washington, Feb. 3—The Commis- 
sioners from New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Indiana have arrived here 
and tonight are interchanging views. 

An officials copy of the Louisiana or- 
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dinance of secession has been received. 
The delegation of that State with the 
exception of Mr. Bouligny, will with- 
draw from the deliberations of Con- 
gress tomorrow. He is the only one 
from the seceded States who has taken 
part in the proceedings since the sev- 
eral ordinances have been passed. The 
names of all the members of the House 
from the seceding States continue to 
be called on taking a yea and nay 
vote. 

The President has received Col. 
Hayne’s communication in regard to 
the public property in South Carolina, 
and demanding, in case he will not 
enter into negotiations for it, the sur- 
render of Fort Sumpter. 

This letter has been prepared with 
great care, having been submitted to 
Messrs. Hunter, Mason and also to 
Messrs. Benjamin and Slidell. 

The President will reply to it as early 
as possible. His views are already well 
known to the people of South Carolina 
in regard to this matter. He has seen 
nothing in the events of the last few 
weeks to change them. 


Kansas Admitted 


We have an offset for one of the 
seceding States at all events. Kansas 
is at last a member of the Union. After 
a struggle without precedent in its 
character she has at length been ad- 
mitted in the confederacy. The House 
on Monday concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and the bill be- 
came a law. If this had been done two 
years ago we might have been saved 
from the embarrassments and perils 
that now involve the country. Kansas 
has been kept out of the Union because 
she was not a slave State. Every ex- 
pedient which reckless ingenuity could 
devise has been resorted to from time 
to time to prevent her admission un- 
less she would come in as a slave 
State. All have proved unavailing, and 
she is at last a member of the Fed- 
eral Union. 


Senator Ten Eyck 


On Friday last, Mr. Ten Eyck pre- 
sented the joint resolutions passed by 
our State Legislature, expressing their 
willingness to accept the Crittenden 
resolutions, advising a convention of 
the States and appointing commission- 
ers to meet the other States and in- 
structing the Senators, and requesting 


the Representatives of New Jersey to 
act in accordance with these resolu- 
tions. 


Mr. Ten Eyck said the resolutions 
commanded his respect, but were not 
to control his actions or manacle his 
limbs. A senator, though bound 
to forward the interest of his State, is 
also bound to forward the will of all 
the States. He regarded the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to be the 
supreme law, and if his State demand- 
ed unconstitutional action he would 
still feel bound to obey the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If a senator 
is bound to obey the instructions of his 
State, then a piece of mechanism would 
do as well as a man for senator. He 
referred to a former occasion when the 
senators from New Jersey declined to 
obey instructions, and said he should 
hesitate to obey these instructions, be- 
cause he did not believe that they rep- 
resented the feeling of the people of 
New Jersey. 

The Legislature by an accidental vote 
had undertaken to instruct the sena- 
tors here against the will of the ma- 
jority of the people. He would not be 
shackled in such a way. He objected 
to the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky, because he provided an un- 
constitutional mode for amending the 
Constitution. He was willing to have 
an efficient law for the rendition of 
fugitives and the repeal of all laws in- 
terfering with such a law; but he would 
insist on the effectual carrying out of 
the provisions that the citizens of each 
State are entitled to all the privileges 
in every State. He would not prohibit 
the transportation of slaves through 
the States, but would forever punish 
the traffic in African slaves. If dis- 
union does come the baseness of the 
act will only be equalled by its stupen- 
dous folly. But he would not say dis- 
union, for it would not come. Nations 
do not die so easily; Man, in his mad 
folly may attempt the destruction of 
the Union, but humanity will denounce 
the act, and God will not permit it. 

The snap judgment, which our sharp 
Democratic legislatures took in forcing, 
by a partisan vote, what are called the 
compromise resolutions, have failed in 
their object of tying the hands of the 
senator who represents New Jersey. 
Mr. Ten Eyck possesses too much intel- 
ligence, and is too well acquainted with 
the sentiments of his constituency, to 
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look to such an “accidental” majority . 


for instructions. The people of New 
Jersey will honor him for the indepen- 
dent stand he has taken. 


What They’ll Agree To 


“T wish,” said Senator Simmens in his 
speech in the U.S. Senate, “I could see 
a proposition that I could hear some- 
body who was disaffected say what 
would satisfy him. I have not heard 
one of them say so. The senator from 
Texas said if we would do about forty 
things that he knew we would not do, 
he would then consider. That is the 
nearest approach to settlement that I 
have heard. If we would stop the pul- 
pits, burn the school houses, suppress 
the newspapers, imprison the aboli- 
tionists, and break wp this govern- 
ment, and everything that is here now, 
he would think about staying in.” 

The Springfield, Ill., Journal contains 
an authoritative contradiction of a 
Washington dispatch to the press, stat- 
ing that Mr. Lincoln had written to 
his Congressional friends recommend- 
ing concilliatory measures. It says 
the country may rest assured that in 
Abraham Lincoln they have a Repub- 
lican President; one who will give 
them a Republican administration. Mr. 
Lincoln is not committed to the Bor- 
der State compromise, nor any other. 
He stands immoveable on the Chicago 
Platform, and he will neither acquiesce 
in, nor counsel his friends to acquiesce 
in, any compromise that surrenders 
one iota of it. 


The Legislative Action 


The adoption of the Crittenden pro- 
position by the Fusion majority in the 
Legislature, is condemned generally by 
all parties here as unwise and im- 
practicable. The Trenton True Demo- 
crat refers to the subject as follows: 

The action of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature in forcing the passage of the 
recommendation to our Representa- 
tives in Congress to adopt the Critten- 
den compromise, will not be produc- 
tive of anything but injury in the 
present distracted state of our country. 
The people of New Jersey repudiate 
Mr. Crittenden’s measures, or any other 
of a similar character, that proposes 
to amend the Constitution as to make 
it an instrument recognizing and pro- 
tecting property in human beings. 
Messrs. Ten Eyck, Stratton, Penning- 


ton and Nixon will never vote for any 
such compromise; this our readers can 
rely on. They feel as deeply as any 
the evils of the present unsettled dif- 
ficulty, but they will never consent to 
a national degradation to pacify trait- 
ors. 

In a private letter from Hon. T. 
Nixon, dated Jan. 24, he expresses 
strong hopes that our present national 
difficulties will yet be amicably settled. 
It contains the following just and pro- 
mer sentiment: 

“T have been willing from the start 
to make any reasonable guarantees to 
allay the excitement. Any compromise 
or concessions, made to increase the 
slave power of the government are out 
of the question; but any guarantees 
necessary and proper for them to re- 
tain and defend all their constitutional 
rights should be cheerfully, promptly, 
and magnanimously granted.” 


Seizure of the Mint and Custom House 
at New Orleans 


New Orleans, Feb. 1.—The United 
States Mint and Custom House were 
quietly taken possession of yesterday 
by the State authorities. The officials 
continued in their positions, having 
taken the oath prescribed by the ordi- 
nance of secession today. 


Coercion in Alabama 


North Alabama, where there are few 
slaves, is opposed to secession. One of 
the members of the late secession con- 
vention, declared in his seat that the 
people of that section would never 
agree to the action of the convention 
whereupon Mr. Yancey denounced the 
peovle of North Alabama as tories, 
traitors and rebels, and said they ought 
to be coerced into submission. 

The Hon. Nicholas Davis replied, 
that they might attempt coercion but 
North Alabama would meet them upon 
the line, and decide the issue at the 
point of bayonet. Thus the spirit of 
these revolutionists is disclosed occa- 
sionally. Coercion to prevent them 
from treason is terrible, but to force 
men into an abandonment of that trea- 
son is legitimate. 


“Thirty-six Thirty” 


The reader who is curious to know 
exactly where runs this oftmentioned 
line, will get a clear idea of it by taking 
the map and tracing it as follows: 
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It commences at the point on the 
Atlantic coast where the dividing line 
between Virginia and North Carolina 
commences; passes along the line divid- 
ing those States; along the line be- 
tween Tennessee and Kentucky; along 
the line between the States of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, thence through 
the Territory of the Cherokee Nation, 
through New Mexico, striking the 
eastern boundary of the State of Cali- 
fornia a short distance south of the 
middle, striking the Pacific a short 
distance south of Monterey bay. 


A Rogue 


A rogue stole something in Charles- 
ton a few days ago, and made his es- 
cape into the United States, thinking no 
doubt that he would be safe in a for- 
eign country. He was, however, pur- 
sued by a Charleston officer, and 
caught in Baltimore. South Carolina 
seems to be in the Union or one of the 
Union, just as it happens to suit her, 
at any particular moment, to consider 
herself in the one condition or the 
other. 

New Jersey State Debt 


The Sommerset Whig makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion in reference to de- 
creasing the State debt: 

“We observe that the Camden and 
Amboy and Delaware and_ Raritan 
Canal companies have recently declar- 
ed a semi-annual dviidend of six per- 
cent in cash, and twenty-five percent 
in stock. The State, as owners of two 
thousand shares, will consequently re- 
ceive twelve thousand dollars in cash, 
and fifty thousand dollars in the stock 
of the above companies. We are not 
aware what. disposition will be made 
of the stock dividend, but if sold at the 
present market prices, it will reduce 
the State debt within the constitutional 
limits, and renders unnecessary a direct 
tax upon the property of the citizens 
of the State. 

While the corporations of other 
states are daily succumbing under the 
present financial pressure, it must be 
gratifying to Jerseymen to see that 
their works of internal improvement 
are in so flourishing and prosperous 
a condition. 


How Georgia Was Carried for 
Secession 


It seems that on the day of election 
in Georgia dispatches were circulated 


through the state, asserting that the 
United States troops were bombarding 
Charleston. — The Augusta Constitu- 
tionalist says: 

“We are clearly of the opinion that 
Georgia has been carried for secession 
by the grossest frauds in the way of 
these sensational dispatches, that were 
ever practiced on a confiding people, 
and we embrace the present moment to 
warn them not to be deceived during 
the session of the convention by simi- 
lar tricks. 


Executive Department South Carolina 


The Executive Department of South 
Carolina has defined the position of 
that State on the subject of commercial 
arrangements, regarding it probable 
that the payment of duties and the 
clearance of vessels will be interfered 
with by the government at Washington 
in such a manner as to render the 
transaction of business at Charleston 
difficult and embarrassing. The expo- 
sition of the law of nations, as made 
by the former and the present Secre- 
tary of State in the Peru case, affect- 
ing the vessels Georgiana and Lizzie 
Thompson, is regarded as a sound doc- 
trine applicable to South Carolina, 
which will permit no interference by 
the government of the United States 
with such regulations as it may adopt, 
nor will the authority of the latter be 
permitted to be exercised within the 
limits of the State. It will be for the 
United States to impose upon vessels 
of States still members of this Con- 
federacy such penalties as it may 
choose to provide for what it may con- 
sider violations of its municipal laws. 
Constitution, Feb’y 5, 1861 


Arms for the South 


Gen. James of Rhode Island had con- 
tracted with the State of Alabama to 
furnish them with some of his famous 
breech loading cannon, but since seces- 
sion he was has written the authorities 
that all the money in Alabama would 
not induce him to send them a gun 
now. 

The Chicopee Arms Company, whose 
manufactory was burned Sunday night. 
had heavy contracts for arms with the 
South, but since secession have reso- 
lutely refused to deliver them. 

Cooper & Hewitt of New York per 
contra, are said to be engaged on a 
heavy contract to furnish wrought iron 
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gun-carriages for the State of Georgia. . 


The work is being done at the Trenton 
Iron Works. 


Jefferson Davis Elected President of 
the Southern Confederacy 


The convention of seceded States 
met at Montgomery, Ala., on Monday 
last. R. W. Barnwell, of South Caro- 
lina, was elected temporary chairman, 
and A. R. Lamar, temporary secretary, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
Sissippi and Louisiana were represent- 
ed. Howell Cobb of Georgia was sub- 
sequently appointed president of the 
convention. On Friday night in secret 
session, a provisional government was 
unanimously agreed on. 

On Saturday, the Congress (in the 
convention had resolved itself into) 
proceeded to elect General Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi, president of the 
“Confederated States of North Amer- 
ica,” by a unanimous vote, and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, vice-president. An 
ordinance was passed continuing in 
force laws of the United States now 
in force or use, till the first of Novem- 
ber, subject to the constitution of the 
provisional government. 


President Buchanan’s Correspondence 


The President has delivered to Con- 
gress the official correspondence be- 
tween himself and Col. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, in reference to the delivery 
of Fort Sumpter to the Independent 
Republic of South Carolina. The Presi- 
dent’s reply to Col. Hayne was a re- 
fusal of the South Carolina “ultima- 
tum,’ namely the delivery of the Fort. 
Mr. Buchanan adds that he has no 
more right to dispose of the Federal 
property at Fort Sumpter, than he has 
to sell the capitol at Washington. 

The President also affirms in his re- 
ply that he will do his duty to defend 
the public property. 

Account from Charleston to the 4th 
inst. states that Major Anderson had 
been permitted by the State authori- 
ties to obtain supplies of fresh provi- 
sions from that city. It would appear 
that the chief reason why Major An- 
derson has not heretofore obtained 
supplies from Charleston is, that the 
dealers there would not make a con- 
tract, fearing as is alleged, personal 
violence from their fellow citizens. 

The garrison at Fort Sumpter were 


in cheerful spirits, and fully prepared 
for any emergency. The State troops 
were actively engaged in preparations 
for an attack upon the Fort. 


Division of the State of Texas 


The western and northwestern por- 
tions of the State of Texas are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Union, 
while the eastern section from _ its 
proximity to Louisiana, is somewhat 
under the influence of the latter State. 

As an evidence of the conservative 
character of Western Texas, it is only 
necessary to state that at an election 
held in Travis county in the middle of 
January, the Union member of the 
Assembly was elected by 212 majority. 
Travis county is on the Colorado river, 
and its county town is Austin, the capi- 
tal of the State. It is suggested here 
that now is the proper, and the pres- 
ent anomalous condition of public sen- 
timent in Texas affords the proper oc- 
casion for a division of the State under 
the stipulations of the act of annexa- 
tion. Western Texas would make a 
fine State, and a faithful Union-loving 
member of the confederacy situated 
directly upon the Mexican border and 
able, with the Federal force already 
there to protect the frontier, to defend 
and sustain herself against the entire 
South. 


Kighty-Fifth Legislature 


Trenton, Feb. 11 

In the Senate—A message was re- 

ceived from the governor, covering the 

reply of the President-elect, inviting 
him to Trenton, as follows: 

Springfield, Ill., Feb. 6th, 1861 

Sir: Your letter of the 1st inst., invit- 

ing me in compliance with the request 

of the Legislature of New Jersey, to 

visit your state capital, while on my 

journey to Washington, has been duly 

received. I accept the invitation with 

much gratitude to you and them, for 

the kindness and honor thus offered. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. LINCOLN. 

To his Excellency Charles S. Olden 

P. S. Please arrange no ceremonies 

which will waste time. 


On motion of Senator Cook, a con- 
current resolution was adopted ap- 
pointing a committee of three from the 
Senate and five from the House, to 
make the proper arrangements for the 
reception and entertainment of the 
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President-elect, viz: Cook, Westcot and 
Brown. 


President-Elect Lincoln on Tour 


The President-elect is on his way to 
the capital. At every point along his 
route he was received with enthusiasm 
and every mark of respect. A notice 
of his progress to Cincinnati, and his 
reception there will be found in an- 
other column. On Thursday he arriv- 
ed at Pittsburgh, and reached Buffalo 
on Saturday, and remaining over the 
Sabbath, went to church with Mr. Fil- 
more and dined with him afterwards. 
He was to be at Albany at 3 o’clock 
yesterday; New York this afternoon; 
arrive at Trenton at 12 o’clock noon 
on Thursday, leave there at 2.30 for 
Philadelphia; leave for Harrisburg at 
9 a.m. on Friday; arrive at Baltimore 
1 p.m. on Saturday and Washington 
at half past 4 p.m. 

Mr. Lincoln in his speeches does not 
discuss very fully his political views, 
but there is enough to assure the coun- 
try that his administration will uphold 
the Constitution and laws of the Union, 
in the spirit of Washington and the 
early Presidents. 


The Electoral Votes Counted 


On Wednesday last the electoral 
votes cast for President and Vice- 
President were formally counted in 
the presence of both Houses of Con- 
gress in joint body in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. On motion 
of Mr. Washburn, of Illiniois, the Sen- 
ate was informed that the House was 
waiting to receive them; after a short 
interval the Senators proceeded by 
their officers were announced and were 
received standing. Vice-President 
Breckinridge was conducted to the 
right of the Speaker. Senator Trum- 
bull and Rep. Washburn and Phelps, 
were the tellers. 

When order was restored Vice-Presi- 
dent Breckinridge rose and said: 

“We have assembled pursuant to the 
constitution, in order that the electoral 
votes may be counted, and the result 
declared of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent for the term commencing on the 
4th of March, 1861 and it is made my 
duty, under the Constitution, to open 
the certificates of election in the pres- 
ence of both Houses, and I now pro- 
ceed to the performance of that duty.” 

Vice-President Breckinridge then 


opened the package containing the elec- 
toral vote of Maine and handed it to 
the tellers, when the certificate there- 
of was read, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate making a note thereof. 

The votes of all the States in their 
order were similarly disposed of. This 
being completed the tellers reported 
the result: 


For Lincoln and Hamlin, 180 
For Breckinridge and Lane, 72 
For Bell and Everitt, 39 
For Douglas and Johnson, a 
Whole Electoral Vote, 303 
Lincoln’s majority over all, 57 


Whereupon the Vice-President rising 
said Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, hav- 
ing received a majority of the whole 
number of electoral votes, is duly elect- 
ed President of the United States for 
the four years commencing on the 4th 
of March, 1861; and that Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, having received a 
majority of the whole number of elec- 
toral votes, is duly elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States for the same 
term. 

He added that the business for which 
the two houses assembled having been 
completed, the Senators will now re- 
turn to their own chamber. 

The members of the House rose and 
remained standing until the Senators 
left the Hall. 

Messrs. Senator Trumbull and Wash- 
burn and Burlingame of the House 
were subsequently appointed a com- 
mittee to inform the President and 
Vice-President-elect of their election. 


The President-Elect on His Way to 
Washington 


Springfield, Ill. Feb. 11 — Mr. Lin- 
coln left the hotel at 7.30 a.m., accom- 
panied by a large concourse to the de- 
pot, where nearly one thousand citi- 
zens had already collected. After he 
had shaken hands with a number of 
his friends he took his stand on the 
platform of the car, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

My Friends: No one, not in my posi- 
tion can appreciate the sadness I feel 
at this parting. I have lived more 
than a quarter of a century; here my 
children were born, and here one of 
them is buried. I know not how soon 
I shall see you again. A duty devolves 
upon me which is, perhaps, greater 
than that which has devolved upon any 
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other man since the days of Washing- 
ton. He never would have succeeded, 
except for the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence, upon which he at all time re- 
lied. I feel that I cannot succeed with- 
out the same Divine aid which sus- 
tained him, and in the same Almighty 
Being I place my reliance for support. 
I hope you, my friends, will all pray 
that I may receive that divine assist- 
ance without which I cannot succeed, 
but with which success is certain. 
Again I bid you all an affectionate 
farewell. (Loud applause and cries of 
“We will pray for you.”) 

During the speech Mr. Lincoln be- 
trayed much emotion, and the crowd 
was affected to tears. 

The following persons accompany 
Mr. Lincoln: J. G. Nicolay, private sec- 
retary of the President-elect; John 
Hay, Robert L. Lincoln, Major Hunter, 
Uses. A; Colonel Sumner, U. S. A.; 
Colonel EK. Ellsworth, Hon. John K. Du- 
bys, State Auditor; Colonel N. H. La- 
mar, aide to Governor Yates; Judge 
Davis, Hon. O. H. Browning, E. L. 
Baxter, editor of the Springfield Jour- 
nal; Robert Irwin, N. B. Judds and 
George Lotham. 


Lincoln at Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, Feb. 12 — Governor 
Morton called on Mr. Lincoln this 
morning at the Bates House, and es- 
corted him and a part of the Presiden- 
tial cortege to the gubernatorial man- 
sion, where the party  breakfasted. 
Mrs. Lincoln and her two sons arrived 
this morning and joined her husband. 
An immense crowd commenced gather- 
ing in the vicinity of the Bates House 
at daylight, and at nine o’clock every 
available space near the hall was occu- 
pied. The crowd in the parlors and 
halls of the hotel was equally as great 
as last night. 

Previous to Mr. Lincoln’s departure 
from the Bates House, he was again 
introduced from the balcony by Hon. 
Sol Meredith. 

Mr. Lincoln said he had no speeches 
to make. If he made speeches when- 
ever his friends desired, he would not 
be able to reach the national capital 
at the appointed time. He thanked 
the assemblage for their reception, 
trusting that they all might meet again 
under one flag of one union, and bade 
them an affectionate farewell. 

At 10.15 o’clock Mr. Lincoln and his 


suite were escorted by the governor 


‘and a committee of the Legislature to 


the depot, amid the shouts of the mul- 
titudes Gapt."A] W. Hazzard, Us, SAe 
as the request of Mr. Lincoln, joined 
the party here. 


Another Crowd Greets President-Elect 


Morris, Ind. Feb. 12—1.10 p.m., — 
The train bearing the President and 
family and invited guests, arrived here 
without detention. Large and enthusi- 
astic crowds were assembled at all the 
stations. The train stopped only at 
Shelbyville, Greenburg, where Mr. Lin- 
coln appeared at the rear end of the 
train and spoke a few words. Every 
precaution is taken by the railroad 
company to ensure the safety of the 
train. Flagmen are stationed at every 
road and crossing and half-way be- 
tween them. They display the Amer- 
ican flag as the signal for “all right.” 


Plea for Friendly Union 


Lawrenceburg, Ind., Feb. 12 — An 
immense crowd was gathered at the 
depot here on the arrival of the train. 
Flags and banners were suspended 
across the track. Mr. Lincoln appear- 
ed and made a brief speech. He hoped 
that all were union men here and 
friendly with neighbors across_ the 
river. He was frequently interrupted 
with cheers. 

The train moved off amid the firing 
of salutes and tumultuous cheering. 
The national airs were played. 


Reception At Cincinnati An Era In 
Her History 


Cincinnati, Feb. 12—The train with 
Mr. Lincoln and party arrived here at 
the appointed time. The foot of Fifth 
street was literally blocked with people 
and the locomotive was compelled to 
stop. The crowd was so great that it 
was impossible to get out of the way at 
the depot, and it was found necessary 
to bring the military and police forces 
into requisition to clear the track. 

This reception is an era in the his- 
tory of Cincinnati. The weather was 
mild and beautiful, and the streets 
were crowded with citizens and peo- 
ple from this and neighboring states. 
The streets through which the proces- 
sion passed had been crowded from an 
early hour in the day, and the windows 
were filled with ladies. The Burnett, 
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where the Presidential party stop, was 
handsomely decorated, and every ar- 
rangement had been made for the com- 
fort of the distinguished guests. The 
Stars and Stripes were flying from all 
the public buildings, as well as from 
a number of private stores and dwell- 
ings. 

At half past two o’clock the military, 
which made a fine display, and the 
committee of arrangements, were at 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati depot. 

On the arrival of the train Mayor 
Bishop was introduced, and he welcom- 
ed the President-elect to the city in a 
few appropriate remarks. Mr. Lincoln 
was escorted to the barouche in wait- 
ing, which was drawn by six white 
horses. His appearance was hailed 
with deafening applause from the vast 
concourse of people. 

The procession, which was under the 
chief marshalship of Miles Greenwood, 
then took up its march, and passed 
through the principal streets, amid the 
cheers of men and the waving of flags 
and handkerchiefs by the ladies, to the 
Burnett House, Mr. Lincoln entered the 
hotel, the band playing “Hail Colum- 
bia,” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

After a few moments’ rest, Mr. Lin- 
coln made his appearance on the bal- 
cony, accompanied by Mayor Bishop, 
who made a short introductory ad- 
dress. 


Pledges Fairness to Kentucky 
Democrats 


Mr. Lincoln then spoke as follows: 

“T have spoken but once before this, 
in Cincinnati. That was a year previ- 
ous to the late Presidential election. 
On that occasion in a playful manner, 
but with sincere words, I addressed 
much of what I said to the Kentuck- 
ians. I gave my opinion that we, as 
Republicans, would ultimately beat 
them as Democrats, but that they could 
postpone that result longer by nomi- 
nating Senator Douglas for the Presi- 
dency than they could in any other 
way. They did not, in any true sense 
of the word, nominate Mr. Douglas, 
and the result has come, certainly as 
soon as ever I had expected. 

“T also told them how I expected 
they would be treated after they should 
have been beaten, and I now wish to 
call their attention to that. I then 
said: F 

“When we do, as we say we will, 


beat you, you perhaps want to know 
what we will do with you. I will tell 
you, as far as I am authorized to speak 
for the opposition, what we mean to 
do with you. We mean to treat you, 
as near aS we can, as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison treated you. 

“We mean to leave you alone, and in 
no way to interfere with your institu- 
tions—to abide by all and every com- 
promise of the Constitution. In a word 
coming back to the original proposi- 
tion, to treat you, so far as degenerate 
men—if we have degenerated may, ac- 
cording to the noble examples of those 
noble fathers, Washington, Jefferson 
and Madison. We mean to remember 
that you are as good as we; that there 
is no difference between us other than 
the difference of circumstances. We 
mean to recognize and bear in mind 
always that you have as good hearts 
in your bosoms as other people, or as 
we claim to have, and treat you ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Fellow citizens of Kentucky, friends, 
brethern—may I call you such! In my 
new position I see no occasion and feel 
no inclination to retract a word of 
this. If it shall not be made good be 
assured that the fault shall not be 
mine.” 

These remarks were received with 
great enthusiasm. 


Crowds Display Enthusiastic Greeting 


In passing to his room, those that 
could rushed at Mr. Lincoln, throwing 
their arms around him and patting him 
on the back, and almost wringing his 
arms off. 

Politicians were numerous. Among 
them George N. Sanders and others 
were noticed. 

This evening the President-elect will 
receive the people generally, in the 
grand hall of the Burnett House, which 
has been decorated for the occasion. 
Mr. Lincoln looks well and is in good 
spirits. 

The whole arrangement thus far has 
been under the charge of W. S. Wood, 
and has been admirable. Nothing has 
occurred to mar the pleasure of the 
journey. 


Jef. Davis 


Gen. Jef. Davis arrived at Montgom- 
ery on Friday evening from Mississippi. 
His inauguration was to take place 
yesterday. 
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A Letter from Bridgeport 


Bridgeport, N. J.. Feb. 15—Friend 
Barber, while cessions, secessions, high 
treason, fraud and rebellion are the 
order of the day in some localities of 
our common country, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, good order and temperance, are 
the prevalent sentiments in Bridgeport 
and vicinity, I am not sure that a sin- 
gle individual can be found here about 
that does not indulge warm and in- 
creasing love for the far-famed flag of 
our glorious Republic. It may be that 
there are a few when in heated debate 
have inadvertently by excited words 
indicated disloyalty; but even with 
these there is reason to believe that the 
verdict and prayer of sober meditation 
is: 


The Star-Spangled Banner, 


O long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave. 


Pursuant to notice, on the 14th inst., 
was held a temperance meeting in this 
place. Burgess, Esq. W. P. and B. D. 
Ayars, W. A. presided. A goodly num- 
ber of the white yoke gentlemen were 
present. The meeting was addressed 
by the following eminent and _ able 
speakers: Lawyer Nicholson, of Phila- 
delphia; J. W. Hazelton, and E. H. 
Coates, of Mullica Hill. A good audi- 
ence was had notwithstanding the in- 
clement evening. We are happy to re- 
port progress in the temperance senti- 
ment. 

JUNIUS. 


Virginia Convention 


It is now ascertained that Floyd’s 
fraudulent acceptances amount to six 
millions of dollars not a_ dollar of 
which went into the treasury, but was 
appropriated among the government 
Swindlers, and in aid of secession 
movements. 

The Virginia Convention is progress- 
ing very quietly. They will not be in 
a hurry to follow South Carolina. The 
election of Mr. John Janny, of London 
Co., as president of the convention is 
a triumph for the Union. He is an old 
Whig, and very conservative. 


A Satirical Sketch 


The Atlantic Monthly, for January, 
has a humorous and satirical article 
of Washington City, which closes in 
this wise: 


‘Washington is without limit. 


The list of the unique prodigies of 
But mar- 
vels heaped together cease to be mar- 
velous and of all places in the world, 
a museum is the most tiresome. So, 
amid the whirl and roar of Winter life 
in Washington, when one has no time 
to read, write and think, and scarcely 
time to eat, drink and sleep, when the 
days fly like hours and the brain reels 
under the excitement of the protracted 
debauch, life becomes an intolerable 
bore. Yet the place has an intense fas- 
cination for those who suffer most 
acutely from the tedium vitoe, to which 
everyone iS more or less a prey; and 
men and women who have lived in 
Washington are seldom contented else- 
where. The moths return to the flam- 
ing candle until they are consumed. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted, 
that Washington is the elysium of oddi- 
ties, the limbo of absurdities, an em- 
broglio of ludicrous anomilies. Plan- 
ned on a scale of surpassing grandeur, 
its architectural execution is almost 
contemptible. Blessed with the name 
of the purest of men, it has the repu- 
tation of Sodom. The seat of the law- 
making power, it is the center of vio- 
lence and disorder, which disturb the 
peace and harmony of the whole Re- 
public—the chosen resort for duelling, 
clandestine marriages, and the most 
stupendous thefts. 


It is a city without commerce and 
without manufactures; or rather its 
commerce is illicit, and its manufactur- 
ers are newspaper correspondents, who 
weave tissues of fiction out of the 
warp of rumor and the web of prevari- 
cation. The site of the United States 
Treasury, it is the home of everything 
but affluence. Its public buildings are 
splendid, its private dwellings generally 
squalid. The houses are low, the rents 
high; the streets are broad; the cross- 
ings narrow; the hacks are black, the 
horses white; the squares are triangles, 
except that of the capitol, which is 
oval; and the water is so soft that it is 
hard to drink it, even with the admix- 
ture of alcohol. 


It has a monument that will never 
be finished, a capitol that is to have a 
dome, a scientific institute, which does 
nothing but report the use and fall of 
the thermometer, and two pieces of 
equestrian statuary which it would be 
waste of time to criticize. It boasts a 
streamlet dignified with the name of 
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the river Tiber, and this streamlet is of 
the size and much the appearance of a 
vein in a duty man’s arm. It has a 
canal, but the canal is a mud-puddle 
during one-half of the day and an 
empty ditch the other. 


In spite of the labors of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, it has no particular 
weather. It has the climates of all 
parts of the habitable globe. It rains, 
hails, snows, blows, freezes and melts 
in Washington, all in the space of 
twenty-four hours. After a fortnight 
of steady rain, the sun shines out and 
in half an hour the streets are filled 
with clouds of dust. 


Property in Washington is exceed- 
ingly sensitive, the people alarmingly 
callous. The men are fine looking, the 
women homely. The latter have plain 
faces, but magnificent busts and grace- 
ful figures. The former have an im- 
posing presence and an empty pocket, 
a great name and a small conscience. 
Notwithstanding all these impediments 
and disadvantages, Washington is pro- 
gressing rapidly. It is fast becoming 
a large city, but it must always remain 
a deserted village in the Summer. Its 
destiny is that of the Union. It will 
be the greatest capitol the world ever 
saw, or it will be a “parched place in 
the wilderness, a saltland and not in- 
habited,” and “every one that passeth 
thereby shall be estonished and wag 
his head.” 


Battery at Vicksburg 


In view of the outrageous action of 
the governor of Mississippi, in plant- 
ing a battery at Vicksburg, to fire upon 
northern steamers, the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette Says: 


“By breaking down embankments, 
we can easily overflow all the country 


of the lower Mississippi, and drown 
out the towns and plantations.” 

The annual inundations in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, and the vast 
destruction of property thereby, show 
that this terrible suggestion is not wide 
of the mark. If the States of this 
Union are to regard each other as ene- 
mies, and seek for means of mutual 
annoyance, such threats as the above 
tell us fearfully that very much of our 
territory will be laid waste. 


New Secretary of Treasury 


The Philadelphia Press says that it 
is a fact of some significance that Gen- 
eral Dix, who has just been appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, was a num- 
ber of years ago connected with the 
regular army of the United States as a 


captain. While serving in that capa- 
city Major Anderson was his first 
lieutenant. 


A Peacemaker 


They have just cast a gun at Pitts- 
burgh, with a twelve-inch bore, which 
will throw a ball over six miles. It is 
called the “Union.” 


Mr. Lincoln in New Jersey 


The President-elect had a brilliant 
reception on entering New Jersey at 
Jersey City on Thursday morning. 
Mayor Van Vorst introduced him to 
Wm. L. Dayton, attorney-general, who 
bade him welcome on behalf of the 
state authorities, the governor being 
absent at Washington. His address 
and Mr. Lincoln’s reply are crowded 
out. 

At Newark, the Mercury says, the 
reception in that city was an ovation 
unparalleled by anything which any 
public man has ever received in the 
state. All along the road to Trenton, 
he was received with enthusiasm. 
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Lincoln’s Reception at Trenton 
The special train brought the Presi- 


dent-elect and suite to Trenton at 12. 


o'clock where he was welcomed by 
Mayor Mills, in a neat speech, and 
introduced him to the City Council. The 
party was then taken to the State 
House in carriages, under a mounted 
escort. He was ushered into the Sen- 
ate chamber, and upon advancing to 
the desk, he was addressed in very ap- 
propriate terms by President Perry. 
Mr. Lincoln made the following reply: 
_ “Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
. New Jersey Legislature. I am very 
~ grateful to you gentlemen, and to you 
» Mr. President, for this kind reception 
tendered to me by the State. I cannot 
~ but venerate the place New Jersey 
holds in the early history of our coun- 
- try. I remember that in the Revolu- 
~ tionary struggle, none had more of its 
» battlefields. I remember of reading in 
Smy youth, a small book, ‘The Life of 
~ Washington,’ and of all his struggles 
mone fixed itself on my mind so indel- 
ibly as the crossing of the Delaware, 
preceding the battle of Trenton. I 
,remember that these great struggles 
were made for some object. I am ex- 
Y ceedingly anxious that the object they 
fought for, liberty and the Union and 
} Constitution they formed, shall be per- 
_ petuated. I shall be most happy if I 
“may be a chosen instrument in effect- 
», ing their perpetuation.” Mr. Lincoln 
y closed by again returning his thanks. 
) He was frequently interrupted by 
applause and at the conclusion was 
s beset by the throng all eager to grasp 
(him by the hand. 


4 Assembly Reception 
> He was introduced to the Philadel- 
phia committee, and escorted to the 
House where he was addressed by the 
Speaker, F.. H. Teese, to which he re- 
sponded as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen: I have 
just enjoyed the honor of a reception 
by the other branch of this Legisla- 
ture. I return to you and them my 
thanks for the reception which the peo- 
ple of New Jersey have given through 
their chosen representatives, to me as 
the representative for the time being 
of the majesty of the people of the 
United States. I appropriate to myself 
very little of the demonstrations of re- 
spect with which I have been greeted. 
I think little should be given to any 


‘man, but that it should be a manifes- 


tation of devotion to the Union and the 
Constitution. 

“T understand myself to be received 
here by the representatives of the peo- 
ple of New Jersey, a majority of whom 
differed in opinion from those with 
whom I have acted. This manifesta- 
tion is, therefore, to be regarded by me 
as expressing their adherence to the 
Union, the Constitution and the liber- 
ties of the people. You, Mr. Speaker, 
have well said that this is a time when 
the bravest and wisest look with doubt 
and awe upon the aspect presented by 
our national affairs. Under these cir- 


cumstances you will readily see why I 


should not speak in detail of the course 
I shall deem it best to pursue. It is 
proper that I should avail myself of 
all the information, and all the time 
at my command in order that when 
the time arrives, in which I must speak 
officially, I shall be able to take the 
ground which I deem the best and saf- 
est, and from which I may have no 
occasion to swerve. I shall endeavor 
to take the ground which I deem most 
just to the North, the East, the West, 
the South, and the whole country; take 
it, I hope, in good temper, with no 
malice towards any section. I shall do 
all that may be in my power to pro- 
mote a peaceable settlement of all our 
difficulties.” 


Devoted to Peace 


“The man does not live who is more 
devoted to peace than Iam. (Cheers) 
None who would do more to preserve 
it; but it may be necessary to put the 
foot down firmly. (Here the audience 
broke out into cheers so loud and long 
that for some minutes it was impos- 
sible to hear Mr. Lincoln’s voice. He 
continued: “and if I do my duty and do 
right you will sustain me, will you 
not?” (Loud cheers and cries of ‘Yes!’ 
‘Yes!’ ‘We Will!’ 

“Received as I am by the members 
of a Legislature, the majority of whom 
do not agree with me in political sen- 
timent, I trust that I may have their 
assistance in piloting the Ship of State 
through this voyage, surrounded by 
perils as it is, for if it should suffer 
wreck now, there will be no pilot ever 
needed for another voyage. Gentle- 
men, I have already spoken longer 
than I intended and must beg leave to 
stop here.” 

Constitution, Feb. 26, 1861 
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At Philadelphia 


The train arrived at Kensington with 
Mr. Lincoln where he was received by 
the City Council and committee of citi- 
zens. A procession was formed, and 
passed over the route designated to the 
Continental Hotel, amidst an immense 
crowd that thronged all the streets. 
Here he was introduced to Mayor 
Henry, who addressed him in these 
words: 


Sir: In behalf of the Councils of 
Philadelphia and of its citizens, who, 
with common respect for their Chief 
Magistrate-elect, have greeted your ar- 


rival, I tender to you the hospitality of. 


this city. I do this as the official rep- 
resentative of ninety thousand hearths 
around which dwell six hundred thou- 
sand people, firm and ardent in their 
devotion to the Union, and yet it may 
not be withheld there are but few of 
those firesides whose chin is not 
straightened and darkened by the 
calamitous condition of our country. 
The great mass of this people are 
heartily weary and sick of the selfish 
schemes and wily plots of mere poli- 
ticians, who bear no nearer relation to 
true statesmen than do the barnacles 
which encrusted the ship to the master 
who stands by the helm. Your fellow 
countrymen look to you in the hope 
that true statesmanship and unalloyed 
patriotism may, with God’s blessing, 
restore peace and prosperity to their 
distracted land. 


It is to be regretted that your short 
stay precludes that intercourse with 
the merchants, manufacturers, mechan- 
ics and other citizens of Philadelphia, 
which might afford a clear discern- 
ment of their great interests; and, sir, 
it could not be other than grateful to 
yourself to have the opportunity of 
communing with the memories of the 
past, in those historic walks where the 
comprehensive intellects and the lib- 
eral disinterested virtues of our fath- 
ers framed the Constitution of the Fed- 
eral States, over which you have been 
called to preside. 


The President responded as follows: 

Mr. Mayor and fellow-citizens of 
Philadelphia: I appear before you to 
make no lengthy speech. I appear be- 
fore you to thank you for this recep- 
tion. The reception you have given 
me tonight is not to me, the man, the 
individual, but to the man who tem- 


porarily represents, or should represent 
the majesty of the nation. (applause) 

It is true, as your worthy mayor 
has said, that there is great anxiety 
among the citizens of the United States 
at this time. I say I deem it a happy 
circumstance that this dissatisfied por- 
tion of our fellow citizens do not point 
us to anything in which they are being 
injured, or are about to be injured; 
from which I have felt all the while 
justified in concluding that the crisis, 
the panic, the anxiety of the country 
at this time, is artificial 

If there be those who differ with me 
upon this subject, they have not point- 
ed out the substantial difficulty that 
exists. (cheers) I do not mean to say 
that this artificial panic has not done 
harm—that it has done much harm I 
do not deny. 

The hope that has been expressed by 
your mayor, that I may be able to re- 
store peace, harmony and prosperity to 
the country, is most worthy in him, 
and most happy, indeed, will I be if I 
shall be able to verify and fulfill that 
hope. (tremendous cheers) 


I promise you, in all sincerity, that I 
bring to the work a_ sincere heart. 
Whether I will bring a head equal to 
the heart will be for future time to 
determine. 


It were useless for me to speak in 
detail of plans now. I shall speak 
officially on next Monday week, if ever. 
If I should not speak tthen, it were 
useless for me to do so now. When 
I do speak as your worthy mayor has 
expressed the hope. 


I will take such grounds as I shall 
deem best calculated to restore peace, 
harmony and prosperity to the country, 
and tend to the perpetuity of the na- 
tion, and the liberty of these States 
and all these people. 


Your worthy mayor has expressed 
the wish, in which I join him, that it 
were convenient for me to remain in 
your city long ensugh to consult, or, 
as it were, to listen to those breathings 
arising within the consecrated walls 
where the Constitution of the United 
States, and, I add, the Declaration of 
American Independence, were original- 
ly framed and adopted. 


I assure you, and your mayor, that 
I had hoped, on this occasion, and upon 
all occasions during my life, that I 
shall do nothing inconsistent with the 
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teachings of those holy and most sacred 
walls. 

I have never asked anything that 
does not breathe from those walls. All 
my political warfare has been in favor. 
of those teachings. “May my right 
hand forget its cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth,” if ever 
I prove false to those teachings. 

Fellow-Citizens, I have addressed 
you longer than I expected to, and now 
allow me to bid you good night. 

On Friday morning he assisted in 
raising a beautiful new national flag 
with 34 stars to the top of Indepen- 
dence Hall, at which time he made ap- 
propriate remarks. 

When introduced to the Hall of Inde- 
pendence he made a very feeling ad- 
dress. He started soon after to Harris- 
burg. 


Eighty-fifth Legislature, New Jersey 


Wednesday, Feb. 20 

Senate—Mr. Cook from the commit- 
tee on the reception of the President- 
elect, reported the arrangements made 
by that committee. The committee 
would meet the Presidential party at 
Jersey City and escort them to the 
capital, where he would first be pre- 
sented to the Senate and then to the 
House, after which a collation would 
be partaken of at the Trenton House, 
and the President-elect then escorted 
to the depot. 

The report was approved. . 

Thursday, Feb. 21 

At 12.15 o’clock the President-elect 
appeared in the Senate chamber es- 
corted by the Legislative committee. 
He was introduced by Senator Cook, 
and welcomed in a short speech by Mr. 
Perry, the President. 

Notwithstanding the arrangements 
made by the committee to. secure room 
on the floor of the House, large num- 
bers of people succeeded in getting 
within the bar and the lobby was dense- 
ly packed. Indeed every part of the 
hall was filled, except a very small 
space in front of the clerks desk, the 
aisle being so crowded that it was with 
difficulty any one could make their 
way through. 

The gallery was occupied exclusively 
by ladies, many of whom took their 
places before the meeting of the House, 
and patiently retained them until the 
reception was over, and the House ad- 
journed. 


At 20 minutes past 12 o’clock the 


-President-elect accompanied by the 


committees of arrangements, reached 
the State House, and entered the Sen- 
ate chamber, where he was received by 
the President of the Senate. After 
being introduced to the Senators, Mr. 
Lincoln, accompanied by his suite, en- 
tered the Assembly chamber, and was 
introduced to the Speaker by Mr. 
Tuttle. 
Adjourned to Monday p.m. 


Union Sentiment in Mississippi 


President Jefferson Davis at home 
—The Natchez Courier denies that the 
announcement of the election of Jeffer- 
son Davis as president of the southern 
confederacy occasioned any rejoicing 
in that city, and adds: 

So far as the news of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Davis as provisional presi- 
dent being received with alacrity, it 
was received with regret. Neither in 
character nor in politics has he any 
hold upon the confidence of the people. 
He has at last attained what he has 
been struggling for ten years past — 
a presidency. 

We may admire the ingenuity with 
which he has attained his object, and 
yet despise the tricks by which he has 
crawled to it. 

There was no sound of rejoicing here 
at Natchez, either on account of the 
formation of such a southern confed- 
eracy, or the appointment of such rul- 
ers. The words spring too often from 
one to another, “are we to have no 
showing? Are the people to have no 
choice? Can a convention alter con- 
stitutions? impose taxes? appoint con- 
stitution makers? inaugurate  presi- 
dents? Are they oligarchs, and are 
we nothing?” 

And each citizen had to confess that 
there was no reply to these questions. 
We live under an oligarchy that has 
not yet dared to trust the people with 
a say as to its consent. Right as the 
South is upon the great question at 
issue, its position has been compromis- 
ed by the events of the last two 
months. 

The consent of the governed is an 
essential element of government. The 
people cf the southwest might have 
voted for all that has been done, but 
their consent has not yet been either 
asked or obtained. 
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Lincoln Safe at Washington 


The President-elect is safe at Wash- 
ington. He was induced by the repre- 
sentations of his friends who were in a 
position to know, what was going on, 
and intended to make the rest of his 
trip to Washington in anticipation of 
the program. 


There is too much reason to believe 
that violence was meditated to his per- 
son, and prevent his reaching the Capi- 
tol. The Washington correspondent of 
the North American of yesterday has 
the following: 


The great public who were not in the 
secret, were much astonished by the 
arrival of Mr. Lincoln yesterday morn- 
ing. As this sudden change of his ar- 
rangements is likely to be misrepre- 
sented, it is proper that the material 
facts should be known. Information 
was communicated to the War De- 
partment and to General Scott on 
Thursday, to the effect that the pres- 
ence of President-elect in Baltimore 
might be made the pretext for a riot, 
the consequences of which could not 
be foreseen, even with all the precau- 
tionary arrangements which had been 
made by the police. 


And there is reason to fear that cer- 
tain desperate characters were ready 
to avail themselves of that or some 
other opportunity, to execute a fiendish 
plot against his life. Taken in connec- 
tion with the recent attempt in Indiana 
where nothing but a providential inter- 
position saved the train bearing Mr. 
Lincoln’s party from the wreck, and 
with other facts which came to the 
knowledge of the proper authorities. 

It was very natural that anxiety and 
apprehension should be felt and pre- 
cautions taken. Inflammatory appeals 
had been made in Baltimore, which 
only needed the spark of any accident 
or word to burst into a dangerous con- 
flagration. 

A special messenger was sent to Har- 
risburg on Thursday at the instance 
of those charged with the preservation 
of order here, and not by his political 
friends, as has been stated. Another 
messenger, bearing almost similar in- 
telligence, obtained through the police 
at New York also reached there nearly 
at the same time. 

Under these peculiar circumstances 
Mr. Lincoln yielded to the advice from 
Washington, and changed the program. 
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He did not feel at liberty in any way 
to risk the public peace for his own 
convenience, though unable to realize 
any cause for fearing personal danger. 
Mr. Lincoln adopted the suggestions of 
General Scott and others, who had ac- 
cess to knowledge which he could not 
possibly possess. 


Attempt to Wreck Presidential Train 


We were on Saturday night placed in 
possession of the astounding. informa- 
tion that an attempt was made on Mon- 
day last to wreck the train bearing the 
President-elect and suite, about one 
mile west of the state line. 

The particulars, as given us by Mr. 
Rich, of the Toledo and Western Rail- 
road, are that a short time before the 
train was due at the state line, an en- 
gineer who was preparing to take out a 
train found it necessary to run out to 
the wood yard for fuel. 


Running at a moderate speed, he no- 
ticed an obstruction on the track, and 
stopping the engine, found that a ma- 
chine for putting cars on the track had 
been fastened upon the rails in such a 
manner that, if a train at full speed had 
struck it, engine and cars must have 
been thrown off, and many persons 
killed. 


It is almost impossible to think that 
anyone is so thoroughly depraved as 
to attempt so damnable a deed, but 
we are assured by our informant that 
his information comes from undoubted 
authority. The matter would have 
been made public before but it was 
hoped that the perpetrators of the das- 
tardly outrage could be detected and 
brought to justice. 

The whole thing was admirably plan- 
ned—the obstruction so near a station 
and on a straight track, where it would 
not be deemed necessary to exercise 
any great degree of caution.—Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Journal, Feb. 18. 


New Government Loan 


The proposals for the new govern- 
ment loan of eight millions, were open- 
ed at Washington on Saturday last. The 
bids amounted to $14,355,000. The 
amount taken will be at an average of 
about 92—the equivalent at par being 
6% percent. 

This is much more favorable than 
the previous loan. The present admin- 
istration came into power with a flow- 
ing treasury; it has borrowed millions 
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upon millions; and still with but a few 
days to live, it has to look to the 
friends of the incoming administration 
for more help to meet its engagements, 
entailing upon Lincoln’s administration 
a debt of 100 millions. 


The Southern Republic 


In announcing the election of Messrs. 
Davis and Stephens as President and 
Vice-President of the cotton confed- 
eracy, the Savannah Republican takes 
occasion to say: 

“It is thus that our new political craft 
is manned and launched upon the wa- 
ters of the world. The idea that we 
have destroyed the government of our 
fathers can no longer obtain. 

We have resurrected it from the 
ruins of time and political passions, and 
placed it once more on the highway to 
greatness and renown. It had been 
abused, debauched and destroyed by 
others and for the South has been re- 
served the honor of restoring it to its 
pristine purity and vigor. 

All else is a dead carcass and a 
mockery let those adhere to it who 
will. 

“We hope the convention will now do 
another act in keeping with what has 
already come from their hands. They 
have revived the government and Con- 
stitution of their fathers; let them rear 
aloft over that government the dis- 
honored flag of:the heroes of other days, 
the stars and stripes, and call upon the 
friends of justice and equal rights to 
rally around it. 

It is ours by right, and it should not 
be left to desecration by vandal hands. 
Those glorious old tunes, too: “Hail 
Columbia” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” are ours, and we should wrest 
them from tongues that dishonor and 
pollute their soul-stirring tones. 


All these come from the South, and 
we have never seen the day when we 
were not willing to fight for our prop- 
erty in them if need be at the cannon’s 
mouth. 


“The new confederacy thus formed 
by the South on the principles that en- 
tered into old confederation, let us call 
on our bretheren of every State, both 
North and South, who are willing to 
subscribe to those principles and pre- 
serve them in their purity, to join us 
and become each a luminary in the 
grand constellation of 1861.” 


The Republican was among those who 


advocated the election of Davis and 


‘Stephens, and in the whole course pur- 


sued by the convention its party has 
triumphed. It is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred that it speaks the sentiments of 
the governing party in the cotton re- 
public, which is no doubt composed of 
Stephens’ Georgia moderates, Davis’ 
Mississippi friends, and the Union men 
of Louisiana and North Alabama, as 
opposed to the adherents of Rhett, 
Yancey, Toombs, etc. 

Having overcome the very men who 
caused secession, these gentlemen now 
seem to be shaping their course as 
much as possible toward a reconstruc- 
tion of the old original Union. 

To this end they spurn Rattlesnakes, 
Pelicans, and other emblems, and look 
with fervent admiration upon the glori- 
ous banner of the stripes and stars, 
under which they hope still to march 
to the same national air as of old. 

Even their name has been made as 
near like the old one as possible, and 
all the fantastical titles invented for 
the republic in Charleston have been 
treated as so much waste paper. South 
Carolina is clearly left out in the cold. 

Not a single idea originating with 
her has been adopted. Two men have 
been elevated to the chief offices not 
at all in sympathy with her political 
tantrums. Rhett has no more weight 
at Montgomery than he had at Wash- 
ington, and Yancey and Toombs are 
equally unfortunate. 

Cobb treated to an empty honor, has 
been mortified by the spectacle of the 
elevation of his rivals and defeat of his 
party. Why do not these tricksters and 
conspirators secede from the cotton re- 
public? They have as much cause to 
do that as they had to rebel against 
the great Union. 


The Constitution adopted by the new 
republic is especially spoken of by the 
Republican as being the Constitution of 
“the late United States, with a few 
changes in no wise impairing its gen- 
eral character.” 

What now becomes of the limited 
monarchy scheme, and the strong mili- 
tary government and other notions of 
the Palmetto school of fanatics? No 
northern man has stood in their way— 
no northern majority has resisted them. 


They have come before a purely 
southern convention and been quietly 
but effectually disposed of by clear- 
headed southern men. And if their new 
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republic should last a century instead 
of a year, these Carolina gentry and 
Yanceyite Alabama folks will be no 
nearer to the goal of their ambition 
than they are now. 

The whole course of events in the 
Cotton States satisfies us that if a 
direct popular vote had been taken 
there on the question of secession, the 
Union would have been overwhelming 
victorious. 


Dissatisfaction in Southern 
Confederacy 


The Charleston Mercury fires the 
first shot at the acts of the new con- 
federacy. It says: 

We regret that any Provisional gov- 
ernment was formed at all, and in one 
or two important particulars, confess 
to disappointment and surprise at the 
government and laws enacted. 

It seems that the United States Pro- 
tective Tariff of ’57 has been adopted, 
and that a positive condemnation of 
the institution of slavery through the 
slave trade, has been inserted into the 
Constitution itself. Neither of these 
did we expect. We did not suppose 
that any southern government, whe- 
ther for a month or a year, would 
sanction the policy of protective tariffs. 


The tariff of ’57 is odious and de- 
pressive in its discriminations. It was 
made to favor northern enterprise at 
the expense of the people of the South 
—a huge free list for them—the burden 
of taxation for us to bear, and we 
maintain, is adverse to revenue unjust 
in principle, and oppressive in prac- 
tice. 

Whether this was brought about by 
a partial remission of duties or a par- 
tial imposition, it is still the same in 
effect. We enter our protest against 
the scheme and policy, both as regards 
ourselves and in the results, so far as 
foreign nations are concerned, and 
their friendships, at this time valuable 
to us. 

In each respect, free trade is the 
true policy of the confederated States. 
We deem it also unfortunate and mal 
apropos that the stigma of illegitimacy 
and illegality should be placed upon 
the institution of slavery by a funda- 
mental law against the slave trade. 

In our opinion, it is a matter of pol- 
icy, and not of principle, to be decided 
now and hereafter, from sound views 
of the necessities and safety of our 
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people. We think i: a proper subject 
for legislation. 


The Stars and Stripes in Louisiana 


The following is a copy of a letter 
sent to Hon. John E. Bouligny, mem- 
ber of Congress, Louisiana. It speaks 
for itself: 


“Your speech and course in not re- 
signing your seat in Congress, unless 
the people you represent order it, meets 
with the approbation of your friends. 

“Our Secession Convention has been 
in session near a month, and the popu- 
lar vote of the State has never been 
published. It is now ascertained that 
the popular vote has gone for the 
Union or co-operation ticket by 320 
majority. 

The convention as yet has done no 
good but to vote down Slidell and Ben- 
jamin, which was glorious triumph! 

If the vote was to be taken today in 
this State, I really think the Disunion- 
ists would be defeated. 

“Stand up to the old flag, the stars 
and stripes. God knows the people 
here, for fear of being taken for Abo- 
litionists, are afraid to raise the old 
flag, and not one is now to be seen in 
this city, or among our vessels at the 
levee. 


“It makes me sad. Every attempt is 
being made, after two failures, to get 
up an illumination, which the mayor 
and council have recommended on the 
22d—the birthday of Washington.” 


What We Have Escaped 


We can now begin to understand 
what we escaped last November when 
the fusion failed to accomplish its ob- 
ject of separating enough States from 
the Republican column to defeat the 
election. 

In that case Mr. Lincoln would have 
been the leading candidate, and the 
South would still have had the same 
desperate game to play, to terrify the 
House out of completing his election. 
If the whole struggle had thus been 
centered in Congress, what would have 
been the state of affairs in that body 
today? 


A Traitor 


The Jersey City Courier notices the 
arrival at Elizabeth of alsecession trait- 
or, named Archibald Gracie, Jr., who 
is a graduate of West Point, and re- 
cently deserted the U. S. Army, in 
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which he held a captain’s commission, 
and joined the traitor forces of the 
State of Alabama, when he assisted in 
despoiling the United States of one of 
her fortifications, Fort Morgan. 

He is a native of New Jersey, and 
his father’s family highly respectable, 
reside at Elizabeth. His presence ex- 
cited so much indignation that he was 
rewarded for his effrontery and base- 
ness by the questionable but expres- 
sive mode sometimes adopted—of hang- 
ing and burning in effigy. 


For The Constitution 


Mr. A. S. Barber,—Dear Sir—You will 
favor many voters by inserting the fol- 
lowing in The Constitution—We hap- 
pened to see a call for a meeting of 
the People’s Republican party, who 
are opposed to the present misrule of 
the modern democratic party of this 
State, and of the United States request- 
ing them to meet at Paulsboro, for the 
purpose of a thorough Township or- 
ganization for Greenwich. 


It seems to be their intention not 
only to take the reins in their own 
hands (as they have the material in 
their own party admirably adapted to 
serve the Township but to rebuke inso- 
lence, the disorganizers, secessionists 
and traitors. (There are many worthy 
exceptions to this wholesale count, but 
not quite enough to save the party.) 

As the present seems a fitting time to 
express our disapprobation of a party 
that has so shamefully misgoverned 
our nation, every voter ought to be par- 
ticular, not to vote for any candidate 
for honor or profit, that gives aide and 
comfort to the enemies of our Union, 
either by speech or action. The sooner 
the powers of the government are 
brought to bear on such traitors as 
speak and act against it, the better it 
will be for our once happy country. 


The question is whether we will sup- 
port a party to uphold the Union and 
for the enforcement of the laws; or 
encourage secession and disorder, and 
treason, and thus break up our govern- 
ment the mildest, most benignant, and 
paternal in the world. Choose who we 
will serve.” 


The Inaugural Ceremonies 


Washington, March 4 
The eventful day has arrived which 
witnesses the transfer of the Federal 
power from the hands of the disunion- 


_ ists and wholesale thieves, to the hands 


of those who love the Union, and who 
are determined to abide by the Stars 
and Stripes, come weal or woe. 

A rain during the night has cooled 
the atmosphere, and laid the clouds of 
dust which sometimes make Pennsyl- 
vania avenue a Sahara, across which 
the eye cannot penetrate for the blind- 
ing clouds. 

Today, happily, the weather is fair 
and cool. The city was astir early, 
partly because every man, woman and 
child in it is on tiptoe for the grand 
national event, and partly because the 
immense crowds of strangers, who ar- 
rived during last night, were but insuf- 
ficiently supplied with lodgings. 

Great numbers of the people spent 
the night in bar-rooms and in the 
street, and the dawn was a welcome 
relief to them. 

As soon as it was fully light the 
streets became thronged, and as the 
day wore on tens of thousands throng- 
ed the eastern portion of the capitol 
grounds. All parts of the city were 
also visited by curious strangers, who 
viewed with interest all the lions from 
the White House and the Smithsonian 
Institute, to the Treasury Department, 
the Postoffice and the fountain beneath 
the capitol building. 

General Scott has the troops of the 
United States under arms at their 
quarters, and at a moment the artillery 
may be enroute for any point, the cav- 
alry may mount and away and the 
marines may be on foot for any scene 
of riot and disorder. Everything is 
quiet, however, and it is not anticipat- 
ed that the troops will be called on to 
respond to the sound of the bugler or 
drum. 

A company of one hundred volun- 
teeres has been stationed immediately 
in front of the main portico, where Mr. 
Lincoln delivers his inaugural. 

The Treasury Department is also 
guarded by an extra force, and but 
few persons beyond the privileged ones 
have been admitted to the capitol. 

Sentinels are posted along the high 
buildings on the avenues for the pur- 
pose of signalizing the troops located 
at various points in case of a riot. Con- 
sidering what a crowd is present, the 
quiet is remarkable. 

Mr. Buchanan was last in joining the 
procession at Willard’s, having been 
busy signing bills till nearly noon. 
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At 10.30 o’clock Mr. Lincoln’s rooms 
were closed to visitors. He had his 
cabinet around him and had read to 
them his Inaugural from the M. S. 


The procession was some time in 
forming. However, shortly after the 
hour announced it had reached Wil- 
lard’s and received the President and 
Vice-President-elect into the line, the 
bands playing national airs in the 
meantime. The appearance of Messrs. 
Lincoln and Hamlin was the signal for 
unbounded, long continued and deafen- 
ing cheers, waving of handkerchiefs, 
ete. These enthusiastic salutations 
continued during the whole ride to the 
capitol, where a halt took place, and 
the President was escorted into the 
Senate chamber. 


Pennsylvania avenue during the pas- 
sage of the line presented a most ex- 
citing scene. The flags which waved 
from every hotel, and from hundreds 
and hundreds of private dwellings, the 
vast crowds of excited people throng- 
ing the pavement and the street, and 
representing all parts of the country 
and all shades of opinion, all went to 
make a sight of unparalleled excite- 
ment. Men and women were there 
from Pennsylvania, from North Caro- 
lina, from New York, from Virginia, 
from Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, 
Maine, Missouri, Massachusetts, Ten- 
nessee, and, in fact, every section of 
the Union. 


The windows and balconies of the 
houses on the avenue were crowded as 
the pavements, and in the vicinity of 
Capitol Hill the density of the con- 
course was such as to cause the space 
to look like one living sea of faces, 
which swayed to and fro like the waves 
of the ocean. 


In the chamber, when the word was 
given for the members of the House 
to fall in the line of procession, a vio- 
lent rush was made for the door, ac- 
companied by loud outcries, violent 
pushing and great disturbance. After 
the procession reached the platform, 
Senator Baker, of Oregon, introduced 
Mr. Lincoln to the assembly. On Mr. 
Lincoln advancing to the stand he was 
cheered, though not very loudly. Un- 
folding his manuscript, he proceeded in 
a loud, clear voice to read his message 
as follows: 
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President Lincoln’s Inaugural Address 


Fellow Citizens of the United States: 

In compliance with a custom as old 
as the government iteself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly, and 
to take, in your presence, the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to be taken by the President 
before he enters on the execution of 
his office. 


I do not consider it necessary at pres- 
ent for me to discuss these matters 
of administration about which there 
is no special anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among 
the people of the Southern States that, 
by the accession of a Republican Ad- 
ministration, their property and their 
peace and personal security are to be 
endangered. 


There has never been any reasonable 
cause for such an apprehension. In- 
deed, the most ample evidence to the 
contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection. It is 
found in nearly all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses 
you. 

I do but quote from one of these 
speeches when I declare that “I have 
no purpose directly or indirectly, to 
interfere with the institution of slav- 
ery in the States where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do 
so, and I have no inclination to do so.” 

Those who nominated and elected 
me did so with the full knowledge that 
I had made this and many similar dec- 
larations, and had never recanted them. 
And more than this, they placed in 
the platform, for my acceptance, as a 
law to themselves and to me, the clear 
and emphatic resolution which I now 
read.” 

Resolved, That the maintenance, in- 
violate of the rights of the States, and 
especially of the right of each State 
to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judg- 
ment exclusively, is essential to that 
of balance of power on which the per- 
fection and endurance of our political 
fabric depend. 


And we denounce the lawless inva- 
sion, by an armed force, of the soil of 
any State or territory, no matter un- 
der what pretext, as among the gravest 
of crimes. 


I now reiterate these sentiments, and 
in doing so, I only press upon the pub- 
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lic attention the most conclusive evi- 


dence of which the case is susceptible, 


that the property, peace and security 
of no section are to be in anywise en- 
dangered by the new incoming admin- 
istration. 

I add, too, that all the protection 
which, consistently with the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, can be given, will be 
cheerfully given to all the States when 
lawfully demanded, whatever cause, as 
cheerfully to one section as to an- 
other. 


There is much controversy about the 
delivering of fugitives from service or 
labor. The clause I now read is as 
plainly written in the Constitution as 
any other of its provisions. 

“No person held to service or labor 
in one State under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation there- 
in, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered upon 
claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this 
provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we 
call fugitive slaves, and the intention 
of the law-giver is the law. 

All members of Congress swear their 
support to the whole Constitution—to 
this provision as much as to any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves 
whose cases come within the terms of 
this clause, “shall be delivered up,” 
their oaths are unanimous. Now, if 
they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, frame and pass a law 
by means of which to keep good that 
unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion 
whether this clause should be enforc- 
ed by national or State authority, but 
surely that difference is not a very 
material one. If the slave is to be sur- 
rendered, it can be of but little conse- 
quence to him or the others by which 
authority it is done. 


And should anyone in any case be 
content that his oaths shall go unkept 
on a merely unsubstantial controversy 
as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, 
ought not all the safeguards of liberty 
known in civilized and humane juris- 
prudence to be introduced, so that a 
freeman may not be, in any case, sur- 
rendered as a slave. And might it not 


be well, at the same time, to provide 
by law for the enforcements of that 
clause in the Constitution which guar- 
antees that “the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the provisions 
and immunities of the citizens in the 
several States?” 

I take the official oath today with 
no mental reservation, and with no 
purpose to construe the Constitution or 
laws by any hypercritical rules. And 
while I do not choose now to specify 
particular act of Congress, as proper 
to be enforced. 


I do suggest that it will be much 
safer for all, in official and private 
stations, to conform to and abide by 
all those acts which stand unrepeled, 
than to violate any of them, trusting to 
find impunity in having them held to 
be unconstitutional. 

It is scarcely seventy-two years since 
the first inauguration of a President 
under our national Constitution. Dur- 
ing that period fifteen different and 
greatly distinguished citizens have in 
succession administered the executive 
branch of the government. 

They have conducted it through 
many perils, and generally with great 
success. Yet, with all this scope for 
precedent, I now enter upon the same 
task, for the brief term of four years, 
under great and peculiar difficulty. 

A disruption of the Federal Union, 
heretofore only menaced, is now for- 
midably attempted. I hold that, in 
contemplation of the universal law, 
and of the Constitution, the union of 
these States is perpetual. 

Perpetuity is implied, if not express- 
ed, in the fundamental laws of all na- 
tional governments. It is safe to as- 
sert that the government proper never 
had a provision in its organic law for 
its own termination. 


If it shall continue to execute all the 
express provisions of our national Con- 
stitution, the Union will endure for- 
ever, it being impossible to destroy it 
except by some action not provided for 
in the instrument itself. 


Again, if the United States be not a 
government proper, but an association 
of States in the nature of a contract 
merely, can it be peaceably unmade 
by less than all the parties who made 
it? One party to the contract may 
violate it, break it, so to speak, but 
does it not require all to lawfully re- 
scindmit? 
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Descending from these general prin- 
cioles, we find the proposition that in 
legal contemplation the Union is per- 
petual, confirmed by the history of the 
Union itself. 

The Union is much older than the 
Constitution. It was formed in part 
by the articles of associations, in 1774. 
It was matured and continued by the 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776. 
It was further matured, and the faith 
of all the then thirteen States express- 
ly plighted and engaged that it should 
be perpetual, by the articles of confed- 
eration, in 1778, and finally in 1789. 

One of the declared objects for or- 
daining and establishing the Constitu- 
tion was to form a perfect Union; but 
if the destruction of the Union by one 
or by a part only of the States be law- 
fully possible, the Union is less than 
before the Constitution, having lost the 
vital element of perpetuity. It follows 
more from these views that no State, 
upon its own mere motion, can law- 
fully go out of the Union, and thkwat re- 
solves or ordinances to that effect are 
legally void, and that acts of violence 
within any State or States, against the 
authority of the United States, are in- 
surrectionary or revolutionary accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of 
the Constitution and laws, the Union 
is unbroken, and to the extent of my 
ability, I shall take care, as the Con- 
stitution expressly enjoins on me, that 
the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all the States. 


Doing this I deem to be only a sim- 
ple duty on my part and I shall per- 
form it so far as practicable, unless 
my rightful masters, the American 
people, shall withhold the _ requisite 
means, or, in some authoritative man- 
ner, direct the contrary, I trust this 
will not be regarded as a menace, but 
only as the declared purpose that as 
to the Union, I will constitutionally de- 
fend and maintain it. In doing this 
there need be no bloodshed or violence, 
and there shall be none unless it be 
forced upon the national authority. 


The power confided to me will be 
used to hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the 
government, and to collect the duties 
on imports; but beyond what may be 
necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion no using of force 
against or among the people anywhere. 


Where hostility in any interior local- 
ity shall be so great and so universal 
as to prevent competent resident citi- 
zens from holding Federal offices, there 
will be no attempt to force obnoxious 
strangers among the people for that 
object, while the strict legal right may 
exist in the government to enforce the 
exercise of these offices, the attempt to 
do so would be so irritating, and so 
unfeasible with all, that I deem it 
better to forego for a time the uses of 
such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will con- 


tinue to be furnished in all parts of the 


Union so far as possible. The people 
everywhere shall have that sense of 
perfect security which the most favor- 
able and calm thought and reflection 
on the part of the government can 
give them. 

The course here indicated will be 
followed, unless current events and 
experiences shall show a modification 
or change to be proper, and in every 
case and exigency my best discretion 
shall be exercised according to circum- 
stances actually existing, and with a 
view and a hope for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the national troubles, and the 
restoration of fraternal sympathies and 
affections. 

That there are persons in one sec- 
tion or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of 
any pretext to do it, I wil] neither 
affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I 
need address no word to them. 

To those, however, who really love 
the Union, may I not speak, before 
they enter upon so grave a matter as 
the destruction of our national fabric 
with all its benefits, its memories and 
hopes? Would it not be wise to ascer- 
tain previously why we do so? 

Will you hazard so desperate a step 
while there is any possibility that any 
portion of the ills you fly from have 
no real existence? 


Will you, while the certains ills you 
fly to are greater than all the unreal 
ones you fly from? Will you risk the 
commission of so fearful a mistake? 
All profess to be content in the Union, 
if all constitutional rights can be main- — 
tained. 

Is it true, then, that any right plain- 
ly written in the Constitution has been 
denied? I think not. Happily the human 
mind is so constituted that no party 
can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
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Think if you can, of a single instance 


in which a plainly written provision 
of the constitution has ever been de- 
nied. ‘ 

If, by the mere force of numbers, a 
majority should deprive a minority of 
any clearly written constitutional right, 
it might in a moral point of view 
justify a revolution. 

It certainly would, if such a right 
were a vital one. But such is not our 
case. All the vital rights of minorities 
and of individuals are so plainly assur- 
ed to them by affirmations and nega- 
tions, guarantees and prohibitions in 
the constitution, that controversies 
never arise concerning them. 


But no organic law can be framed 
with a provision specifically applicable 
to every question which may occur in 
its practical administration. No presi- 
dent can anticipate, nor any document 
of reasonable length contain, express 
provisions for all possible questions. 

Shall fugitives from labor be sur- 
rendered by National or State author- 
ity? The Constitution does not ex- 
pressly say. May Congress prohibit 
slavery in the territories? The Con- 
stitution does not expressly say. Must 
Congress protect slavery in the terri- 
tories? 

The Constitution does not expressly 
say. From questions of this class spring 
all our constitutional controversies, 
and we divide up on them into majori- 
ties and minorities. If the minority 
will not acquiesce the majority must, 
or the government must cease. 

There is no other alternative for con- 
tinuing the government but acquies- 
cence on the one side or the other. If 
a minority in such case will secede, 
rather than acquiesce, they make a 


precedent which, in turn, will divide 


and ruin them, for a minority of their 
own will secede from them whenever 
a majority refuses to be controlled by 
such a minority. For instance, why 
may not a portion of a new confeder- 
acy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily 
secede again, precisely as portions of 
the present Union now claim to secede 
from it? 

Ali who cherish disunion sentiments 
are now being educated to the exact 
temper of doing this. Is there such a 
perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new union as to 
produce harmony only, and prevent re- 
newed secession? 


Plainly, the central idea of secession 
is the essence of anarchy. A majority 
held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitation, and always 
changing easily with the deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and senti- 
ments, is the only true sovereign of a 
free people. 

Whoever rejects it does, of necessity, 
fly to anarchy or to despotism. Una- 
nimity is impossible. The rule of mi- 
nority, as a permanent arrangement, is 
wholly inadmissible; so that rejecting 
the majority principle, anarchy, or des- 
potism in some form, is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed 
by some, that constitutional questions 
are to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, nor do I deny that such deci- 
sions must be binding in any case upon 
the parties to a suit as to the object of 
that suit, while they are also entitled 
to very high respect and consideration 
in all paralleled cases by all other 
departments of the government. 

And, while it is obviously possible 
that such decision may be erroneous in 
any given case, still the evil effect fol- 
lowing it being limited to that particu- 
lar case, with the chance that it may 
be overruled and never become a pre- 
cedent for other cases, can be better 
borne than could the evils of a differ- 
ent practice. 


At the same time, the candid citizen 
must confess, that if the policy of the 
government upon vital questions, af- 
fecting the whole people, is to be ir- 
revocably fixed by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made in ordinary litigation between 
parties in personal actions, the people 
will have ceased to be their own rulers, 
having to that extent practically re- 
signed their government into the hands 
of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault 
upon the Court or the Judges. It isa 
duty from which they may not shrink 
to decide cases properly brought be- 
fore them, and it is no fault of theirs 
if others seek to turn their decisions to 
political purposes. 

One section of our country believes 
that slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended, while the other believes that 
it is wrong, and ought not to be ex- 
tended. This is the only substantial 
dispute. The fugitive slave clause of 
the Constitution, and the law for the 
suppression of the foreign slave trade, 
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are each as well enforced perhaps as 
any law ever can be in a community 
where the moral sense of the people im- 
perfectly supports the law itself. 

The great body of the people abide 
by the dry legal obligation in both 
cases and a few break over in each. 
This I think cannot be perfectly cured, 
and it would be worse in both cases 
after the separation of the sections 
than before. 


The foreign slave trade, now imper- 
fectly suppressed, would be ultimately 
revived without restriction in one sec- 
tion; while fugitive slaves, now only 
partially surrendered, would not be 
surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking we cannot sepa- 
rate, we cannot remove our respective 
sections from each other, nor build an 
impassable wall between them. A hus- 
band and wife may be divorced and go 
out of the presence and beyond the 
reach of each other. 


But the different parts of our coun- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but 
remain face to face, and an intercourse 
either amicable or hostile must continue 
between them. 


Is is possible then to make inter- 
course more advantageous or more sat- 
isfactory after separating than before? 
Can aliens make treaties easier than 
friends can make laws? Can treaties 
be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens than laws among friends? 


Suppose you go to war, you cannot 
fight always, and when, after much loss 
on both side and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical old 
questions as to terms of intercourse 
are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government, they can ex- 
ercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it. I 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are 
desirous of having the national Con- 
stitution amended. 


While I make no recommendations of 
amendments, I fully recognize the 
rightful authority of the people over 
the whole subject, to be exercised in 
either of the modes prescribed by the 
instrument itself, and I should, under 
existing circumstances, favor, rather 
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than oppose, a fair opportunity being 
afforded the people to act upon it. 

I will venture to add that to me the 
convention mode _ seems preferrable, 
inasmuch as it allows the amendment 
to originate with the people themselves, 
instead of permitting them to take or 
reject a proposition originated by oth- 
ers not especially chosen for the pur- 
pose, and which might not be precisely 
such as they would wish to either 
accept or refuse. 

I understand a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which amend- 
ment, however, I have not seen, has 
passed Congress, to the effect that the 
Federal Government shall never inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions of 
the States including that of persons 
held to service. 

To avoid a misconstruction of what 
I have said, I depart from my purpose 
not to speak of particular amendments, 
so far as to say that, holding such a 
provision to be now implied as consti- 
tutional law, I have no objection to its 
being made express and irrevocable. 


The chief magistrate derives all his 
authority from the people, and they 
have conferred none upon him to fix 
times for the separation of the States. 
The people themselves can do this also 
if they choose, but the executive, as 
such, has nothing to do with it. His 
duty is to administer the present gov- 
ernment as it came to his hands and to 
transmit it unimpaired by him to his 
successor. 


Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate justice of 
the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world? In our pres- 
ent differences is either party without 
faith of being in the right? 

If the Almighty Ruler of nations with 
His eternal truth and justice be on our 
side of the North, or yours of the South 
that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail by the judgment of this great 
tribunal—the American people. 

By the frame of the government un- 
der which we live, these same people 
have wisely given their public servants 
but little power for mischief, and have 
with equal wisdom provided for the 
return of that little to their own hands 
at very short intervals. 


While the people retain their virtue 
and vigilance, no administration by 
any extreme of wickedness or folly 
can very seriously injure the govern- 
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ment in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think 
calmly and well upon this whole sub- 
ject. Nothing valuabie can be lost by 
taking time. If there be an object to 
hurry any of you, in hot haste, to a 
step which you would never take delib- 
erately, that object will be frustrated 
by taking time--but no good object 
can be frustrated by it. 

Such of you as are now dissatisfied, 
still have the old Constitution unim- 
paired, and on the sensitive point, the 
laws of your own framing under it, 
while the new admin‘stration will have 
no immediate power, if it would, to 
change either. 

If it were admitted that you who 
are dissatisfied hold the right side in 
the dispute, there still is no single rea- 
son for precipitate action, intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity and a firm re- 
liance on Him who has never yet for- 
saken this favored land, are still com- 
petent to adjust in the best way our 
present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the 
momentuous issue of Civil War. The 
government will not assail you. You 
can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have 
no oath registered in heaven to destroy 
the government, while I shall have 
the most solemn one to “preserve, pro- 
tect and defend” it. 

I am about to close. We are not 
enemies but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every loving 
heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better an- 
gles of our nature. 


Lincoln Takes Oath and Goes to the 
White House with Buchanan 


During the delivery of the inaugural 
which commenced at half past 1 o’clock 
Mr. Lincoln was much cheered, espe- 
cially at any allusion to the Union. 

President Buchanan and Chief Jus- 
tice Taney listened with the utmost at- 
tention to every word of the address, 
and at its conclusion the latter admin- 
istered the usual oath, in making which 
Mr. Lincoln was vociferously cheered. 
The Chief Justice seemed very much 
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agitated, and his hands shook very per- 
’ ceptibly with emotion. 

The inauguration of today makes 
the 8th ceremony of the kind at which 
Chief Justice Taney has officiated, 
having administered the oath of office 
successively to Presidents Van Buren, 
Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, and Lincoln. The cere- 
mony was exceedingly impressive. 

At the conclusion of the inauguration 
ceremonies the President was escorted 
to the Senate chamber, thence to his 
carriage, and the military forming as 
in the procession of this morning, ac- 
companied him with Mr. Buchanan and 
the committee of arrangements to the 
White House. 


On reaching the executive mansion 
the troops formed in a double line on 
Main avenue, and the barouche con- 
taining the Presidential party passed 
through to the mansion. 

Mr. Buchanan accompanied Mr. Lin- 
coln to the main hall and then took his 
farewell leaving of him, expressing the 
hope in cordial terms, that his admin- 
istration might prove a happy and 
prosperous one. The ex-President then 
retired to the residence of District At- 
torney Ould. 

During the day the military patriots 
were on duty all over the city, and the 
greatest vigilance was enjoined upon 
and observed by the regulars. The dis- 
play of soldiery in the procession was 
very fine, but not equal to that of the 
22d of February. The companies were 
quite numerous, but of small size. As 
a rule the Republican association was 
placed in the order of march immedi- 
ately after the ex-Presidents. 


The Financial Results of Buchanan’s 
Administration 


“Mr. Sherman recently made in the 
House a concise and very forcible ex- 
hibit of the condition in which the na- 
tional finances are placed. 


The absolute public debt outstand- 
ing at this moment is no less than 87 
millions of dollars; and adding what is 
required to satisfy the Choctaw and 
Indian War debts, to make good the 
Indian trust fund, and other special 
objects, the amount of debt becomes 
$96,188,994. 

The public debt four years ago was 
only $29,090,386 against which there 
was a balance in the treasury of $17,- 
710,114, making the net actual debt at 
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that time only $11,350,272. The increase 
of debt in four years has been no less 
than $84,838,722, or at the rate of $21,- 
200,000 per annum. 


Arrival of Mr. Buchanan at Lancaster 


Mr. Buchanan arrived safely at Lan- 
caster on Wednesday afternoon. The 
active exertions of a few zealous 
friends to get up an enthusiastic recep- 
tion appear to have been rewarded by 
a “civil and military procession several 
squares in length.” The ex-President 
made one of his characteristic speeches 
in which he announced that all his 
“political aspirations have departed,” 
and that he intended to pass his re- 
maining days as an exemplary and use- 
ful citizen. 


Close of the Session in the Senate 


Twelve o’clock having arrived, Vice- 
President Breckinridge called the Sen- 
ate to order and said: 


Senators, in taking final leave of this 
position I shall ask for a few moments 
in which to tender my grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the resolution declar- 
ing your approval of the manner in 
which I have discharged my duties, 
and to express the deep sense of grati- 
tude I feel for the uniform courtesy 
which, as presiding officer, I have re- 
ceived from the members of this body. 
If I have committed any errors, your 
generous forebearance has refused to 
rebuke them, and during the whole 
period of my service I have never ap- 
pealed in vain to your justice or char- 
ity, and the memory of these acts will 
ever be cherished among the most 
grateful recollections of my life. . 


For my successor I can express no 
better wish than that he may enjoy 
those relations of mutual confidence 
which have so happily marked our 
intercourse. Now, gentlemen of the 
Senate, and officers of the Senate, from 
whom I have received so many kind 
offices, accept my gratitude and cor- 
dial wishes for your prosperity and 
welfare. 


Hamlin Sworn to Office 


Mr. Hamlin then stepped forward 
and said: 

Senators: The experience of several 
years in the body has taught me some- 
thing of the duties of the presiding 
officer, and, with a stern and inflex- 
ible purpose to discharge these duties 
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faithfully, relying upon your courtesy 
and invoking aid from Divine Provi- 
dence, I am now ready to take the oath 
required by the Constitution, and enter 
upon the discharge of the official duties 
assigned me by the confidence of a 
generous people. 

Mr. Hamlin then took the oath of 
office, as follows: 

“I Hannibal Hamlin, Do solemnly 
swear to support the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Breckinridge said: 

“Having arrived at the hour for the 
termination of this Congress, I now de- 
clare this Senate adjourned sine die.” 


From the Southern Republic: War 
Close at Hand 


Advice to northern conservatives— 
northern commerce to be crippled— 
preparations for a great corn crop. 

Special dispatch to the N. Y. Tribune: 

Montgomery, Tuesday, March 5, 1861 
—If the positions of Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
augural are sustained by the people of 
the United States, collision and civil 
war are inevitable. This confederacy 
will never pay tribute to the United 
States. 

The only hope for a peaceful sd@lution 
is the immediate abandonment of all 
idea of collecting the revenue of the 
United States, and the evacuation of all 
the confederate forts. 

The only practical issue for northern 
conservatives is to insist upon a peace- 
able separation, or to battle energeti- 
cally against the northern radicals, 
carrying the Spring elections, breaking 
up the old Union, and joining this 
fresh, vigorous, liberal and expansive 
republic. A reconstruction of the old 
hulk under Lincoln is a practical ab- 
surdity. 

Mallory, the Secretary of the Navy is 
making preparations for a war on a 
large scale. The city and military are 
quite gay. President Davis has taken 
a splendid white house here. 

Montgomery, March 6—The members 
of the Confederate Congress are extra- 
ordinary workers. Their sessions av- 
erage about ten hours daily, and very 
little of the time is consumed in Bun- 
combe speeches. 

The various executive departmenis 
are even more industrious, and are 
working literally day and night in their 
several bureaus. The machinery of the 
new government is being put in work- 
ing order with remarkable rapidity. 
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In case actual hostilities should break . 


out, the policy here will be to aug- 
ment the export duties to a standard 
that will yield $50,000,000, while the im- 
ports will be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible figure, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the revenues and crippling the 
commerce of the Northern States. 

The possible contingency of a want 
of food is recognized, and the prepara- 
tions for corn planting are already on 
the most extensive scale. 


For What? 


Speaking of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the 
southern confederacy, “For What?” ex- 
claims the indignant Charlestown 
Mercury. “Have we cast off the North 
as a rotten incubus, if we are thus to 
re-enact all of their swindles, outrages 
and insolences upon ourselves? To be 
plundered with discriminating tariffs 
—to stultify ourselves with a half-way 
representation—and to endorse all the 
slanders and insolence of the Northern 
States!” 


News from Washington 


It is stated in Presidential circles 
that Mr. Lincoln will inaugurate a new 
system in regard to cabinet consulta- 
tions. Heretofore it has been the cus- 
tom of the President to be governed, 
to a great extent, by the opinions of the 
members of the cabinet, as shown by 
their votes, but Mr. Lincoln has plainly 
intimated that under his administra- 
tion no votes will be taken in the cabi- 
net, and that he will after having con- 
sulted with it, take the responsibility of 
carrying out his line of policy, irrespec- 
tive of their opinions. 

The cabinet, he says, must be a unity, 
and, if possible, he will descend to the 
details of every department to carry 
out his measures. 

Mrs. Lincoln, who is fast winning the 
hearts of all who call upon her, on 
account of exceeding pleasant and so- 
ciable nature which is blended with a 
grace and dignity of manner seldom 
combined, bears the fatigue of her new 
position with becoming patience. Mrs. 
Lincoln and Mrs. Hamlin are attended 
by several of their personal friends. 

Mr. Lincoin found about seventy va- 
cancies in appointments under the gov- 
ernment. These must all be filled, 
while the Senate is in session, or cannot 
be until Congress meets again. Conse- 
quently they must first engross the 


President’s attention. When those are 
disposed of Mr. Lincoln’s present pur- 
pose is to take up for action the ap- 
pointments for the new Territories of 
Dacotah, Colorado and Nevada. 

The name of Senator Fessenden is 
frequently mentioned in connection 
with the London Mission. It has been 
reported that Charles Francis Adams 
has been proposed. 

Several Virginians have been ap- 
pointed to office under the new admin- 
istration. 

The Postmaster General, for the con- 
venience of northern merchants and 
citizens, will continue, as far as pos- 
sible, the mail service in the seceded 
States, making no changes of southern 
postmasters meantime, calculated to 
strengthen the secession movement. 


Ominous Events in the Government 


President Lincoln said to a southern 
gentleman, who called on him tonight 
to know how his inaugural was to be 
understood, that it meant peace. 

Judge Campbell, of the Supreme 
Court, has not resigned, as reported. 

No nominations were made today by 
the President to the Senate, neither 
was there an executive session. 

Past Assistant Surgeon Carrington, 
of Virginia, Lieut. Simons South, of 
South Carolina, and Midshipman Hale, 
of Georgia, have resigned from the 
Navy. 

March 8—George W. McClelland, of 
Boston, has been commissioned by the 
President as Second Assistant Post- 
master General. 

William Webster, of Boston, has 
been tendered the consulship at Man- 
chester, England. 

It is stated that Hon. Anson Burlin- 
game, of Massachusetts, has been ten- 
dered the mission to Madrid. 

Col. Samuel I. Cooper, Adjutant- 
General of the United States Army, has 
resigned his commission. 

It is anticipated that a deficiency in 
the revenue will make it necessary for 
the President to call an extra session 
of Congress; and it is now alleged that 
he will refer the question of the recep- 
tion of the commissioners from the 
Confederate States to Congress. 

The President has accepted the resig- 
nations of Adjutant-General Withers; 
Cooper is a connection of Senator Ma- 
son, and his resignation is attributed 
more to family than political influence. 
Withers is a Tennesseean. 
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The Southerners are making over- 
tures to some of the best officers in the 
service. It is known that certain offi- 
cers in the army located here, have 
been tendered lucrative appointments 
under the Confederate States of the 
government. 

I. Z. Goodrich, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
has been appointed Collector of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Goodrich was a member of 
Congress from Massachusetts from 
1851 to 1855. He is now Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


The Inaugural Address 


At panos ‘period Ofen Oure = Istory, 
has there been so intense an in- 
terest to read a Presidential inaugural 
as that of Mr. Lincoln. It has been 
received with a high measure of praise 
by his friends, and it is regarded gen- 
erally with satisfaction by the con- 
servative part of the country. 

The disunionists affect to regard it 
as dangerous to the peace, and declar- 
ation of a war policy. But no dispas- 
sionate person can read it without 
seeing that President Lincoln has 
weighed carefully what he said, that 
he means just what he said, and that 
he has said it well—in short that it is 
the sentiment of an honest, straight- 
forward man, who has no motive but a 
patriotic desire to fulfill faithfully the 
duties devolving upon him under the 
Constitution and laws, for the best in- 
terests of the whole Union. 


Mr. Douglas made an able defense 
of the inaugural, in reply to Clingman, 
in the Senate on Tuesday. Mr. Doug- 
las declared that after a careful analy- 
sis of the address he gave it his warm 
approval as indicating a peace policy. 
The debate was continued the next 
day, and Mr. Douglas reiterated his 
belief, in reply to Wigfall and Mason 
from a careful study of it, that it was 
for peace and not war. 


View of Country on Inaugural Address 
Address 


We give below the views in regard 
to the address as expressed in vari- 
ous parts of the country, North, South, 
East and West. 


The Chicago Post regards it with the 
exception of a few inelegancies of ex- 
pression, as a highly respectable paper. 
It infers from the general tone of the 
address that his administration will 
not prevent a speedy and honorable 


adjustment of the present national 


troubles. 


The Chicago Times says that the 
whole message appears to be a loose, 
disjointed, rambling affair. The ar- 
ticle concludes by saying that “our 
own conviction is that the Union is 
lost beyond hope. If the message is 
carried out in good faith, there must be 
civil war within thirty days or the 
Southern people are a set of arrant 
braggarts and cowards. The only hope 
left is, that Mr. Lincoln will not do as 
he says.” 

The Chicago Tribune is quite sure 
that no document can be found among 
American State papers embodying 
more wisdom and higher patriotism, 
breathing kindlier feeling to all sec- 
tions of the country, or stamped with 
a firmer purpose to maintain the Union 
and Constitution inviolate, than the 
inaugural address of President Lincoln. 

The New Haven Journal says: It is 
the honest expression of an honest 
American’s heart. It is full of a glori- 
ous love for the whole country; it over- 
flows with patriotic fervor; it looks 
to the prosperity of every section, and 
the upholding of that experiment of 
men governing themselves, which first 
excited ridicule and then astonishment 
in the civilized world. His language 
is not diplomatic, but it is better—it 
is heartfelt. 


The Newark (N. J.) Mercury says: 
A truer or safer, or more patriotic pol- 
icy would be impossible, at this time, to 
inaugurate. Upon it, true Union men 
everywhere can take their stand, confi- 
dent that now, at last we have a gov- 
ernment which will protect them in 
their rights against both the rage of 
disunion and the arrogance of party 
passion. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says: What 
will strike the most in this document 
is its mild and conciliatory tone, its 
entire freedom from passion, and the 
total absence of that partisan spirit 
that so often disfigures and disgraces 
public documents. 


The Albany Evening Journal is en- 
tirely satisfied and lauds the inaugural 
highly as sound, conservative, and pa- 
triotic. It says no message was ever 
received with greater favor. It is uni- 
versally conceded to be alike clear, 
compact, and impressive; equally firm 
and conciliatory. Every sentence bears 
the impress of pure and exalted patri- 





otism, and affords unmistakable evi- 
dence of his purpose to go to the very 
verge of his constitutional duty to re- 
concile conflicting interests to restore 
harmony to the Union and to bring 
back the seceding States to _ their 
allegiance to the Republic. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
says: “It is to our mind, all that could 
be desired or expected. We feel that 
the soothing of feet of such manly, 
such patriotic, and such fatherly senti- 
ments as are uttered by President Lin- 
coln, will prove like oil upon the waters 
and eventually calm the public mind.” 

The Rochester Daily Democrat, 
which has opposed compromising, 
warmly indorses it, while the Demo- 
cratic organ gives it a qualified ap- 
proval. 

The Oswego Palladium says its tone 
is generally moderate but it fails to 


suggest any proposition or policy of. 


settlement of the national difficulties. 

The Syracuse Journal thinks while 
the inaugural is mild, conciliatory, and 
eminently patriotic, it is yet sufficiently 
decisive and firm. 

The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette says 

the inaugural is not such a one as it 
wished, nor such as will probably con- 
ciliate or satisfy those whom Mr. Lin- 
coln speaks of as dissatisfied in the 
South. 
- The Richmond Whig says the policy 
indicated toward the seceding States 
will meet the stern and unyielding re- 
sistance of the united South. 

The Richmond Enquirer says no ac- 
tion of our convention can now main- 
tain peace. Virginia must fight. 

The Democrat (St. Louis) says—‘‘We 
can only say this morning that it meets 
the highest expectations of the coun- 
try, both in the point of statesmanship 
“nd patriotism, and that its effect on 
the public mind cannot be other than 
salutary in the highest degree. 

The news (Bill and Everett) defers 
making any comment. 


Inauguration Celebrated 


_ In Kansas—Wyandotte, Kansas, Mar. 
-4—The bells are ringing, and a salute 
of 34 guns being fired in the honor of 
the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln. 

Cincinnati, March 5—The inaugural 
was received by telegraph, and pub- 
lished in extras, at four o’clock p.m. 
yesterday. It is well received by all 
parties, and, with few exceptions, re- 
garded as a very sensible and judicious 


‘impression. 
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document, producing a most favorable 
It is generally conceded 
that Mr. Lincoln has laid down the 
only consistent plan with his duty and 
his official oath, and in doing so he 
has mingled mildness and firmness 
admirably. 

In Tennessee, Louisville, March 5— 
The opinions in relation to the inaug- 
ural at Nashville are unfavorable. It 
is believed that the President is deter- 
mined to retake the forts, and forcibly 
collect the revenue. Opinions are un- 
settled by the manner in which it was 
received at Washington, and the people 
are awaiting the document in full. 

In Mississippi and Alabama—At Jack- 
son and Columbia, Mississippi, and 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, the people con- 
sider it to be a declaration of war. 

At Vicksburg, Mississippi, it is re- 
garded unfavorably, and generally con- 
sidered a silly production. 


Another Trouble 


The South Carolina politicians’ have 
found another cause of discontent in 
the constitution of the Confederated 
States. It is the three-fifths principle 
which riles them now. 

They call it a Yankee swindle, and 
declare that it is “radically wrong.” 
They want the negro to count as a 
white man in the apportionment of 
representation.—One white man and 
one thousand negroes down there to be 
equal, in political power, to one thou- 
sand and one white man up here. — 
Nashville Patriot. 


The Secession Movement 
Union Feeling in the Seceding States 


We have lately copied some very 
striking articles from Southern papers, 
which indicate that in northern Ala- 
bama, northern Mississippi, and in 
Louisiana, there is a strong tendency to 
reaction against the secessionists. 


Read the following article from the 
Corinth (Mississippi) Advertiser: 

“Even the convention of this State, 
so unanimous in its passage of the ordi- 
nance of secession, voted down, by a 
large majority, a resolution against re- 
union. If the convention, under the ex- 
citements of highly wrought sensation 
dispatches, would refuse to pass such a 
resolution, it certainly is safe to as- 
sume that the people, who, in many 
cases, were induced to vote for seces- 
sion candidates under an assurance 
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that they were not disunionists, would, 
by large majority, favor reunion. 

Indeed, so conscious were the dis- 
unionists of the opposition of the peo- 
ple to secession, that they refused to 
refer the question back for their ap- 
proval. Of one thing, at least, we 
believe the intelligent looker-on is fully 
convinced viz: that civil war or recon- 
struction is unavoidable. 


Even the first levy for the new gov- 
ernment has so exasperated the already 
burdened taxpayers, as to only require 
a leader to induce them to resist the 
collection of the tax. That a leader, ere 
long, will be found can be no doubt, 
unless a turn in public affairs shall 
take place; for many now quite under 
the belief that the burdens of an inde- 
pendent government will be obviated 
by reconstruction, will become insub- 
ordinate when hope is lost for recon- 
struction, and the border slave States 
refuse to enter the Southern Alliance. 

“If the border States had been con- 
sulted, and had consented to a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, the numbers and 
power of the new government would 
have given confidence, insured the 
Obedience of the citizens; but today, by 
our precipitate action, we have lost the 
confidence of the other States as well 
as of our own citizens, many of whom 
consider the whole proceeding illegal 
and revolutionary, and look with pleas- 
ure at the probable enforcement of the 
laws of that government to whom they 
claim to owe supreme allegiance. 

That this is now a question in North 
Mississippi we think there is no doubt, 
and that it must grow into solid pro- 
portions before the regular State elec- 
tion this Fall, is clear. 

“Arkansas and Tennessee are now 
looked to by those who abhor civil 
commotion, as a retreat in the last 
resort; while many are forced, as per 
necessity, to stay and fight through 
the revolution, there being no sale of 
lands or other property at half the 
original prices. These considerations 
the most potent, will surely bring a 
crisis this Summer, to be decided at 
the ballot box or in blood.” 


An Unexpected Voice from Georgia 


The National Intelligencer of Thurs- 
day says: 

In the subjoined expressions of re- 
gret at the decree of the Georgia con- 
vention in pronouncing a formal sev- 
erance of the bond which unites that 
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States with her sisters under the fed- 
eral Constitution, we have the evidence 
of a sentiment which we are assured 
would be confessed by a majority of 
the Georgia people if only the question 
of union or disunion could be distinctly 
and directly brought before them. 

We quote from the Lagrange (Geo.) 
Reporter of the 25th ultimo. 

“The deed is done! Our rights are 
—not secured! We have fifed and drum- 
med—and voted out of the Union. We 
love our old government, because it was 
established by the strong arms and the 
blood of as true men as the world ever 
saw. 


Public Meeting at the Court House 


Fellow-citizens of the county of Glou- 
cester: Bad and wicked men have com- 
menaced a wanton, unprovoked and 
causeless war upon the government of 
our country. In many parts of the 
Union the laws are openly condemned 
and set at defiance. Armed cohorts 
against the peace and order of society 
are seizing the forts, ships, arsenals, 
mints and other property of the nation, 
are at this moment marching on and 
beleaguering the capital at Washing- 
ton, and slaughtering the true and 
loyal men engaged, in obedience to the 
call of the constituted authorities, in 
support of the supremacy of the laws 
and the sovereignty of the people. Your 
aid and assistance is invoked to meet 
at the Court House, in Woodbury on 

Tuesday the 23d inst. 

at 7% o’clock in the evening 
to organize the military force of the 
county, and form companies to re- 
spond to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
Henry Bradshaw 
A. S. Barber 
CahaCiark 
J. M. Patterson 
George E. Pierson 
C. M. Risely 
James H. Pierson 
J.,/L. CeTatem 
J. C. Smallwood 
J. B. Harrison 
John Eyles 
Joseph Carter 
John Roberts 
H. C, Clark 
H. V. Heritage 
William Watkins 
Isaac J. Packer 
J. L. Estell 
J. S. Franklin 
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Frank Peabody 

Samuel H. Ladd 

John R. Scott 

Benj. F. Carter and many others. 


Capt. Doubleday’s Statement on 
Sumter 

The following is a digest of Capt. 
Doubleday’s Statement of the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter: 

The demand to surrender Fort Sum- 
ter was made on the 11th instant, and 
refused, not only by Major Anderson, 
but by the unanimous voice of his com- 
mand. 

On Friday morning, at 3 o’clock, the 
rebels sent word that their fire would 
be opened in an hour, and at 4 o’clock 
the fire was opened on us from every 
direction, including a hidden battery. 
The fire opened with a volley of seven- 
teen mortars, firing ten-inch shells and 
shot from thirty-three guns, mostly 
Columbiads. 

We took breakfast, however, very 
leisurely. The command was then di- 
vided into three watches, each under 
the direction of two officers. After 
breakfast they immediately went to the 
guns and opened fire on Fort Moultrie, 
Cummings Point and Sullivan’s Island. 
The iron battery at Cummings Point 
was of immense strength, and most 
of our shots glanced off. 

Major Anderson refused to allow his 
men to work their guns on the para- 
wet, on account of such a terrific fire 
being directed against that point. 

There was scarcely room in Fort 

Moultrie left inhabitable. Several shots 
went through the floating battery, 
though it was but little damaged. Two 
guns onthe iron battery were dis- 
mounted. 
- A man was stationed, who cried shot 
or shell, when the rebels fired, and the 
garrison were thus enabled to dodge 
We 

At first the workmen were reluctant 
to help work the guns, but they after- 
awards served most willingly and ef- 
fectually against the iron battery. 

The barracks caught fire several 
times on Friday, but the flames were 
extinguished through the efforts of Mr. 
Hart, of New York; Mr. Lyman, of Bal- 
timore, both volunteers. 


On Saturday the officer’s teihespatee 
caught fire from the shell, and the 
main gates were burned. The maga- 
zine was surrounded by fire, and ninety 
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_ barrels of powder were taken out and 


thrown into the sea. When the maga- 
zine was encircled by fire all our mate- 
rials were cut off, and we had eaten 
our last biscuit two days before. 

Men had to lie on the ground, with 
wet handkerchiews on their faces, to 
prevent them from smothering and a 
favorable eddy of wind was all that 
saved our lives. 

Our cartridge bags gave out, and five 
men were employed to manufacture 
them out of our shirts, sheets, blankets. 

It will take half a million dollars to 
repair the interior of Fort Sumter. 
Most of the enemy’s shot was aimed 
at our flag. 

The following is the conversation 
which took place between Major An- 
derson and Col. Wigfall: 

Wigfall: Gen. Beauregard wishes to 
stop this, sir. 

Anderson only replied, Well, well. 

Wigfall: You’ve done all that can be 
done, and Gen. Beauregard wishes to 
know upon what terms you will evacu- 
ate the fort. 

Anderson: Gen. Beauregard 
ready acquainted with the terms. 

Wigfall: Do I understand that you 
will evacuate on the terms proposed? 

Anderson: Yies, and only on those. 

Wigfall then returned. 

Ten minutes after Col. Chesnut and 
others came from Beauregard, asking 
if Major Anderson wanted any help, 
and stating that Wigfall had not seen 
Gen. Beauregard for two days, and had 
no authority for his demand upon An- 
derson. 

Major Anderson replied, “Then we 
have been sold. We will raise our flag 
again.” 

But they requested him to keep it 
down until communication was had 
with Beuregard. 


The firing was ceased three hours 
after another deputation came to the 
fort. The terms previously decided 
upon were then agreed to. 


On Sunday morning the Steamer 
Isabel came down and anchored off 
the fort. When all our baggage was 
put on board the Steamer Clinch, 
which was used as a transport between 
the fort and the Isabel. 


Our men were still under arms. A 
portion of them were told to fire off a 
salute to the flag, and when the last 
of the fifty guns was fired the flag was 
lowered, amid the loud and_ hearty 


is al- 
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cheers of the men, who then formed in 
a gorge, and embarked to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.” Two men were kill- 
ed on the second round of the salute by 
a premature explosion of the gun, and 
four were wounded, one badly. They 
were left at Charleston. 

On Monday we steamed down the 
harbor, and were transferred to the 
Baltic, sailing on Tuesday morning. 

Fort Sumter has not been reinforced 
on any occasion. 

The Baltic arrived off Charleston on 
the morning of Friday, after the firing 
on Fort Sumter commenced. 

The Pawnee and Pocahontas arrived 
on the next day. 

The Powhatan and Atlantic have not 
been seen. 

During all the while the fleet was off 
Charleston a heavy gale was blowing. 

On the day that Major Anderson 
evacuated preparation had been made 
to reinforce him that night. A schoon- 
er was seized, and an agreement made 
to pay the pilot and captain $500 to put 
the men in the fort, but the fort was 
evacuated before an attempt could be 
made. 

Captain Fox had instructions to at- 
tempt to provision the fort without 
troops, and if he was fired on he was 
to rush in the best manner he could, 
but the gale prevented the arrival of 
the tugs and transports. 

The Harriet Lane was soon expected 
to arrive. The Pawnee had gone to 
Washington. 


Preserve Order and Respect Private 
Rights 


A strong disposition having manifest- 
ed itself to make use of the house in 
Woodbury, recently the residence of 
Major S. G. French (now in rebel 
army) for the purpose of the volun- 
eer company now forming here, the 
public authorities at once suspended 
the Stars and Stripes over it as a pro- 
tection, and the flag against which he 
is striking shields the rights and the 
property of those dear to him by the 
ties of blood. It is not thought that 
Major F. has any interest in the prop- 
erty; the furniture belongs to others. 
It, however, is safe. 


It is earnestly hoped that amid the 
intense excitement prevailing, no per- 
son will so far forget himself to com- 
mit or countenance any violation on 
private right and property, but by 
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every means preserve the public order 


and quiet. Let no one follow the bad 
example of the traitors and voters of 
the South. 

New Jersey Volunteers 


Although a little slow New Jersey is 
coming up handsomely. Her full quota 
and more will soon be in service. Four 
companies have been organized at 
Camden. A considerable number of 
volunteers from Gloucester county have 
enrolled in Camden and the city. Cam- 
den Bank has voted $25,000. 

A com any has been formed and ac- 
cepted from Salem. The upper part of 
the State is very enthusiastic. 


Paulsboro 


Mr. Editor, at a meeting of Pauls- 
boro Lodge No. 5, it was ordered, on 
motion of Messrs. John F’.. Thomas, and 
Augustus Sailor, that should any of its 
members volunteer their services as 
soldiers in support of the government, 
their families should be entitled to the 
“weekly benefit,” during their absence. 
This is in the true spirit of patriotism. 

Such action will induce many men of 
courage, whose families look to them 
alone for support, to go forth to battle 
for their country in opposition. We 
hove, and doubt not, such example will 
be followed by other associations, and 
individuals. 

Those who are willing to sacrifice 
so much for their country, should leave 
home without any cause for fear of 
their families suffering from want of 
proper support. 

A Rendezvous is Opened in the Court 


House in Woodbury 


for the enrollment of volunteers, to 
form a company in response to the 
requisition of the governor of the State, 
to be under the direction of the Capt. 
Jackson, who is an experienced officer, 
for organization and drill. It is hoped 
that all in Gloucester county who are 
disposed to enter the service of their 
country, in this sore emergency, will 
unite with this company. 

The credit and honor of old Glouces- 
ter must be preserved. Almost enough 
from this county have already joined 


companies in Camden and Philadelphia — 


to form a company. 
But we must not be without a Glou- 
cester company. 
Attention! Home Guard 


Those who have enrolled themselves 
in and are desirous of joining the Home 
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Guard are requested to meet at the 
Court House on Wednesday evening, 
for the purpose of forming a company. 


Work for All 


It will be seen by the following that 
the patriotic fervor of the husbands, 
fathers and sons, in behalf of their 
country in this hour of peril, is shared 
by their wives, mothers and daughters. 

There is a duty for all; and the wo- 
men, God bless them, have ever shown 
themselves to be animated by as warm 
a zeal to maintain their country’s 
honor and glory as the sterner sex. 


The Ladies 


of Woodbury and vicinity, are re- 
quested to meet on Wednesday even- 
ing at the house of Mrs. J. S. Franklin, 
on Cooper street for the formation of a 
Ladies’ Union Aid Society. 

The object to be the manufacturers 
of clothing and other necessaries for 
the volunteers in defense of our coun- 
try. All who feel interested are earn- 
estly requested to attend. 


Meeting At Woodbury 


A meeting of the citizens of Wood- 
bury and vicinity convened at the Court 
House in Woodbury pursuant to public 
notice, to consider the best means to 
form a military company in conformity 
to the proclamation of the President 
of the United States on motion of 
Henry Bradshaw, John Eyles, Esq., 
was called to the chair, and John L. 
Estell, appointed secretary. 

Speeches were made by Henry Brad- 
shaw, John B. Harrison, Samuel J. 
Bayard, Dr. Jos. Fithian and R. F. 
Stevens. 

On motion it was agreed that Capt. 
Jackson be invited to come to Wood- 
bury to assist in organizing and drilling 
any company that may be raised in this 
county. 

A committee composed of John B. 
Harrison, S. J. Bayard, Alex Wentz, 
Augustus S. Barber, J. D. Packer, R. K. 
Matlock, Wm. Knight, Richard F. Stev- 
ens, Dr. Jos. Fithian and John Starr, 
was appointed to solicit subscriptions 
to aid in forming said company and to 
support the families of those who 
should volunteer. 

Assurances were given that hundreds 
of dollars would be raised for that pur- 
pose. 

It was further ordered, that the mem- 


bers of the Board of Chosen Freehold- 


‘ers from this township, be instructed 


and requested to use their influence 
in the Board for an appropriation for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. Bayard moved that all persons 
in the meeting willing to volunteer 
should then come forward and sign 
their names to the roll, when William 
S. Garwood, John Gallager, John Wise, 
Nathan Allen, William C. Dutton, Sam- 
uel Graham, John M. Clark, James C. 
Leap, Edward C. Cattell, Adon W. Cat- 
tell, Edward W. Clayton, William Lock- 
wood, George Ostertag, John Roberts. 
Esq., Jos. L. Franklin, John Green, 
James Tredway, Josiah P. Franklin 
severally enrolled themselves. 

John Roberts, Esq., a member of the 
Bar, before signing his name, made a . 
most patriotic speech. 

The band then played the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and after three 
cheers for the volunteers, the Union, 
Major Anderson and the first volunteer 
from the Borough of Woodbury, the 
meeting adjourned. 

JOHN EYLBES, Chairman. 
JOHN L. ESTELL, Sec. 


Proclamation of Governor 


Whereas, the President of the United 
States has requested me to cause to be 
immediately detached from the militia 
of this State Four Regiments, consist- 
ing of seven hundred and eighty men 
each, to serve as infantry or riflemen 
for a period of three months, unless 
sooner discharged. The mustering of- 
ficers will be instructed to receive no 
man under the rank of commissioned 
officers, who is in years over forty-five 
or under eighteen, and who is not in 
physical strength and vigor. 

In compliance with the requisition, 
orders have been issued to the several 
generals of Divisions, to furnish each 
one regiment and that they will fill the 
regiments severally required to be fur- 
nished as far as practicable with vol- 
unteers, the regiments to be completed 
by draft from the reserved militia. 


It is therefore directed that all indi- 
viduals, or organizations willing to re- 
spond to the call thus made, report 
themselves within twenty days from 
the date hereof, to the Major Generals’ 
office in the respctive Divisions, within 
the bounds of the which they reside. 

The captains of such companies as 
accept the invitation will, with the offer 
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of service, transmit a roll of their re- 
spective companies. 

(Signed) CHARLES S. OLDEN, 
Trenton, April 17, 1861 Gov. 


Gloucester County Volunteers 


Gloucester county has responded to 
the call for volunteers in a creditable 
manner on Saturday last there were 
enrolled 146 young men, in addition to 
the large number who have joined at 
Camden, and Philadelphia. 

The list was reduced to 90 yesterday 
morning, from whom the company (75) 
will be finally elected at Trenton. They 
embrace as fine a body of young men, 
we venture to say, as will be found in 
the State. They represent every sec- 
tion of the county, and are from all the 
walks of life. 


On Saturday last an election was 
held for officers. The following persons 
were elected with great unanimity: 
Captain—Henry W. Brown 

1st Lieutenant—John Roberts 

2nd Lieutenant—Franklin H. Coles 

The following non-commissioned offi- 
cers were appointed: 

Orderly Sergeant—Joseph L, Franklin 

2nd—Charles Wilson 

3rd—Richard S. Hewitt 

4th—William H. Snowden 

1st Corporal—Adon W. Cattell 

2d—John L. W. Wentz 

3rd—Samuel G. Graham 

4th—Charles Elkinton 


Captain Brown, is a Bostonian, but 
for a number of years past a resident 
of Philadelphia. He was five years in 
the regular service; the progress his 
raw recruits have exhibited during the 
few days he has been drilling them, 
speaks favorable for his capcity as a 
drill officers. 

Although a stranger among us, he 
has made a very favorable impression 
upon our citizens. 

On Saturday morning last the Glou- 
cester County Bible Society presented 
to each volunteer a neat pocket Bible, 
through the Rev. Mr. Carman of the 
M. E. Church, who made them an ap- 
propriate address. 

On Sunday morning they marched 
in a body to the Baptist Church. Mr. 
Freas, the pastor, preached a special 
sermon to the volunteers. In the even- 
ing they attended by invitation the 
Presbyterian Church, where Dr. Baird 
preached them a very solemn and pa- 
triotic sermon from Psalm XX. 5: “We 
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will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the 
name of our God we will set up our 
banners.” It was an able, and sound 
discourse. 

The Gloucester County Volunteers 
will march to Mullica Hill this after- 
noon, where they will be presented with 
a very handsome flag by the ladies of 
that town. Our friends at the Hill will 
bring them back in the evening. 

The four regiments required from 
New Jersey are full, and will leave 
Trenton probably today. Another regi- 
ment will be formed immediately of 
which the Gloucester company will 
form a part. They expect to be order- 
ed to Trenton on Wednesday. 


Legislature in Special Session 


The Legislature will meet in special 
session today in obedience to the proc- 
lamation of the governor. 


County Meeting 


A very large and enthusiastic county 
meeting was held at the Court House, 
in Woodbury, on Tuesday evening last, 
to take measures to organize the mili- 
tary force of the county and to form 
companies in response to the requisi- 
tion of the President and Governor, 
Thomas M. Whitney was called to the 
chair and Alexander Wentz appointed 
secretary. 

On motion of R. F. Stevens, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of two 
be appointed to visit the several vil- 
lages in the county for the purpose of 
obtaining volunteers to form a com- 
pany from this county in obedience to 
the call of the President. 

On motion of Benjamin F. Carter. 

Resolved, That the volunteers who 
have already enrolled themselves in the 
company now forming in the Township 
of Deptford be authorized to select said 
committee. 

On motion of Robert K. Matlock. 


Resolved, hat in addition to the 
above committee, a committee of two 
be appointed from each Township in 
the county, whose duty it shall be to 
call meetings in their several Town- 
ships forthwith for the purpose of ob- 
taining recruits, to provide funds to for- 
ward them to the general rendezvous, 
Woodbury, and for their support whilst 
waiting orders, and that they report 
to a meeting to be held in this place 
on Saturday afternoon next, at 3 
o’clock. 
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Whereupon the following named gen- 
tlemen were appointed said committee, 
viz: 

Deptford Township: Richard F. Stev- 
ens, Robert K. Matlock. 

Greenwich: Augustus Sailer, 
Miller. 

Mantua: Dr. John R. Sickler, James 
B. Alberts. 

Woolwich: 
Thompson. 

Harrison: 
Stratton. 

Clayton: 
Warrick. 


On motion, Resolved, That the chair- 
man be authorized to appoint the com- 
mittee for Franklin Township. 

On motion, the proceedings were or- 
dered to be published in Hand Bills and 
circulated through the county. 

On motion, Resolved, That this meet- 
ing do now adjourn to meet at this 
place on Saturday next at 3 o’clock p.m. 

THOMAS H. WHITNEY, 
President. 
ALEXANDER WENTZ, Sec’y. 


Township Committees Aid Volunteers 


At the adjourned meeting Dr. John R. 
Sickler was called to the chair. The 
Township Committees appointed on 
Tuesday reported progress, and con- 
tinued. After some discussion relative 
to equipments, expenses, on motion of 
Mr. Matlock, a committee of two in 
each township was appointed to collect 
funds, to meet at Woodbury, on Mon- 
day evening (last) at 7 o’clock, whose 
duty it should be to appoint sub-com- 
mittees to furnish articles for the vol- 
unteers aS may be necessary for their 
comfort. 

Committee: 
~ Deptford: Robert K. Matlock, Rich- 
ard F. Stevens, Sheriff Carter. 

Greenwich: Augustus Sailer, Wm. 
Miller. 

Mantua: James B. Albertson, Wm. 
Beckett, Daniel R. Goudy. 

Woolwich: John Pierson, Joshua S&S. 
Thompson, Dr. Charles Garrison. 

Harrison: John W. Hazelton, Nathan 
T. Stratton, Joseph Jessup. 

Clayton: Thomas H. Whitney, W. 
Warrick, Samuel A. Whitney. 

Franklin: S. G. Porch, Joshua Rich- 
man. 

The State Bank of Elizabeth has ten- 
dered to Gov. Olden $20,000, to aid in 
equipping the New Jersey regiments. 


Wm. 
John “Pierson, J. S. 
J, ow. Hazelton, N-. -T: 
Thomas H. Whitney, W. 
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Camden Citizens Patriotic 


Camden, April 17, 1861 

Col. John W. Forney: I send you a 
copy of the patriotic address, drawn by 
Horace Binney, and numerously sign- 
ed by the citizens of Camden. It has 
the ring of the true metal: 

Fears have been expressed that New 
Jersey would not be loyal in this hour 
of peril to our Republic. Fear not! 
The sons of sires whose blood ran red 
upon the battlefields of Princeton, at 
Trenton, and at Monmouth, have hearts 
that bound at the thought of a battle 
for the flag of our country—that old 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

Let Rodman M. Price and his few 
friends beware—for though they may 
have the intent, they have not the 
power of traitors. 

Our whole people, served for the 
right, strong in their might—sustain 
the government; and New Jersey will 
add her thousands to that noble army 
of free men who will soon fight for, 
and, if it need be, die for, Liberty and 
Union. 

Yours, to the end of the fight, 

yee 


(From the Phila. Press) 


Stars and Stripes Raised at Carpenter’s 
Landing 


A flag raising took place at Carpen- 
etr’s Landing on Saturday afternoon 
last. The occasion was one of more 
than usual interest. It was 20 feet 
long and 12 feet wide, and was made 
by the ladies of that patriotic town. 


The pole upon which it was raised 
is 85 feet high, erected at the forks 
of the road opposite Beckett and Wil- 
kins store. The flag was carried to 
the ‘place by the ladies (we are sorry 
that we have not their names in this 
connection), preceded by the Brass 
Band playing a patriotic air. As it 
was raised the Star-Spangled Banner 
was sung: 

After which there were very inter- 
esting and patriotic speeches made by 
Rev. Mr. Mathews, Messrs. Roberts, 
Paul, Hazelton, Beckett, Kitchen, and 
Albertson. “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” was sung, the band played a 
number more pieces, and the large 
audience, numbering nearly 200, re- 
tired. ; 

It is a beautiful flag, and elevated to 
the height it is, looks grand, and is 
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seen from afar. All honor to the ladies, 
the makers and donors. 

(Compiler’s Note: This town’s name 
was changed in 1866 to Mantua.) 


Mantua Township Calls for 
Volunteers 


A meeting of the citizens of Mantua 
township was convened at the Town 
Hall in Carpenter’s Landing on Friday 
evening the 26th inst., at the call of 
Dr. Sickler, and J. B. Albertson, the 
committee appointed for that purpose 
by the late county meeting held at 
Woodbury. Dr. J. R. Sickler was cho- 
sen chairman, and M. C. Paul, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 


The call of the meeting having been 
read, the chairman stated the object of 
the meeting to be to receive the names 
of volunteers to support the honor of 
the flag of our country and to aid in 
maintaining the supremacy of the gov- 
ernment, and to take measures to pro- 
cure funds to support the volunteers 
while drilling in the county previous 
to entering into the service of the State. 


J. B. Albertson read the following 
names, volunteers from this township: 
Andrew J. Craig, Henry L. Clark, John 
Tonkin, Joseph Brown, Joseph Jones, 
James T. Caffrey, George Lutz, Robert 
Redfield, Thomas Johnson, Henry 
Johnson, Enoch Johnson, Thos. Lock, 
John Ogden, George Schull, Isaac Jag- 
gard, Presmul Lamb, Henry Frazer, 
Lambert Ladenn, Thomas Ewans, El- 
mer Hughes, and Isaac Brown. 

On motion of J. B. Albertson, it was 
resolved that a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair, to wait upon 
the inhabitants of Mantua township to 
solicit aid to sustain the volunteers 
while preparing in the county, to enter 
into the service of the State. 

Hon. J. B. Albertson, Daniel R. 
Gowdy, and William Beckett were ap- 
pointed by the chair as that commit- 
tee. 

Patriotic addresses were made by 
Judge Sickler, J. B. Albertson, Judge 
Hinchman, Mr. Beckett, Messrs. Gow- 
dy, J. M. Kitchen and M. C. Paul, who 
severally advocated strong union sen- 
timents and expressed a determination 
to aid in maintaining the government 
at all hazards. 

The meeting was one of the largest 
ever held in the township and for en- 
thusiasm second to none. 

On motion of Dr. R. Goudy three 
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hearty cheers were given for the Man- 
tua township volunteers. On motion 
of W. M. Beckett, the meeting adjourn- 
ed with three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union. 

Dr. J. R. Sickler, Ch. 
M. C. Paul, Sec. 


Volunteers from Ohio; the War 
Feeling 


Pittsburgh, April 19—Seventeen hun- 
dred volunteers from Ohio arrived here 
this evening enroute for Washington. 
Gov. Dennison has telegraphed to them 
to remain here until further orders, in 
consequence of rumors of an intended 
attack on Cincinnati by the secession- 
ists. 


The war feeling continues to increase 
in intensity. New companies are con- 
stantly being formed. Party feeling 
has been entirely sunk in the great 
cause of the Union and it is reliably 
stated that all parties will unite in the 
nomination of a Union ticket for coun- 
ty officers. 


Important from Harrisburg 


The Virginia Forces Concentrating at 
Harper’s Ferry — Lower Pennsylvania 
threatened. 

Harrisburg, April 20—Virginia is con- 
centrating her forces rapidly at Har- 
per’s Ferry. Five thousand troops are 
assembled there, whose supposed des- 
tination is Washington. 

Three railroad bridges between this 
city and Baltimore have been torn up 
or burned. 


The State Administration is in pos- 
session of important information rela- 
tive to the plans of the secessionists 
of Virginia and Maryland, which they 
refuse to communicate, deeming its 
publication at this time inconsistent 
with the public welfare. 

Fears are entertained that the Mary- 
landers will make a demonstration at 
Chambersburg, and orders have been 
sent to Franklin to collect all the arms 
in the county and prepare to defend 
Chambersburg. 

Three hundred regulars are coming 
from Carlisle tonight. 

Harrisburg, April 21—A body of two 
thousand men were thrown forward by 
the midnight train to the first bridge 
on the way to Baltimore which has 
been destroyed on the Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

These two thousand are to be follow- 
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ed by three hundred regulars from Car- 
lisle, and by Sherman’s battery of fly- 
ing artillery, and one thousand more 
volunteers today. 

The State Administration will een 
munitions and suitable small howitzers 
and field pieces to Chambersburg on 
Tuesday. 


The War Feeling in New England; 
Excitement at Boston 


Boston, April 20—The most intense 
excitement prevails here relative to 
the Baltimore mob, and vengeance is 
threatened for the death of the Massa- 
chusetts soldiers. 

Governor Andrew has requested the 
mayor of Baltimore to have the bodies 
of the deceased preserved in ice and 
sent to him. 

The war feeling is becoming more in- 
tense every hour all over New England. 

Dispatches pour in from all parts, 
announcing the holding of mass meet- 
ings. Three full companies enlisted at 
Newburyport today at an hour’s notice. 

Salem has voted $15,000 and sent two 
companies, numbering 160 men, who 
arrived here today. 

The Irish, French and Germans are 
enlisting en masse. 

The Fifth Regiment and Flying Artil- 
lery are anxiously waiting orders to 
march, 


The Virginia Secession; Feeling at the 
South 


Washington, April 19—A gentleman 
arrived here today from Richmond 
says that nothing is publicly known 
here as to the act of secession, except- 
ing that it had passed with only 13 to 
17 negative votes. 
~ The people there and all along the 
railroad are wild with excitement. Al- 
though the ordinance is to be submit- 
ted to the people in May, yet this is now 
considered as of no consequence, as 
practically Virginia is out of the 
Union. 

A gentleman just reached here from 
New Orleans represents that through- 
out the entire line of the road the 
people are in a frenzy of excitement, 
and loud for war. 


New York Railroad Offers Free 
Transportation 


New York, April 19—The Hudson 
River Railroad has offered to convey 
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.troops from Albany and Troy to New 


York free. 

There is a most intense excitement 
among the military men at the news 
from Baltimore. 

The entire first division, numbering 
seven thousand men, has offered the 
governor to be ready to march at an 
hour’s notice. 

The Rhode Island Marine Artillery 
arrived today, with six pieces of arti!- 
lery and have started for Washington. 


Rhode Island Troops Move 


One thousand Rhode Islanders, under 
Governor Sprague, will be here tomor- 
row. 

Governor Morgan has issued a requi- 
sition for the 6th, 12th and 70th regi- 
ments of this city, to start for Wash- 
ington tomorrow. Gen. Sandford has 
issued special orders to that effect. 

The Seventh Regiment left for 
Washington this afternoon. The streets 
were thronged with people, and this 
famous regiment was lustily cheered 
and showered with bouquets as they 
passed along. They carry their howitz- 
ers with them, and each man carries a 
brace of revolvers in addition to their 
arms. 

An attempt has been made to pur- 
chase the new steamer Mercedia for 
the confederate States, but the reply 
was that there was not money enough 
in the seceded States to do it. 


The Harper’s Ferry Garrison at Carlisle 


Carlisle, April 19—Lieut. Jones, late 
in command at Harper’s Ferry, arrived 
here at 3 o’clock this afternoon with 
his command, consisting of 43 men. 
Lieut. Jones having been advised that 
a force of 2500 troops had been ordered 
by Governor Letcher to take possession 
of Harper’s Ferry, and finding his posi- 
tion to be untenable, under under direc- 
tions of the War Department he de- 
stroyed all the munitions of war, ar- 
mory, arsenal, and all the buildings. 
He withdrew his command under cover 
of night, and almost in the presence of 
2500 troops. He lost three men. 15,000 
stand of arms were destroyed. 

They made a forced march of thirty 
miles last night from Harper’s Ferry 
to Hagerstown, Md. 

Lieut. Jones is the late Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, and 
may be said almost to have been born 
in the army. 
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He says as the Federal troops march- 
ed across the Potomac bridge the Har- 
per’s Ferry people dashed into the ar- 
senal. He believes that a large num- 
ber must have perished, as reported ex- 
plosions were heard. He saw light of 
the burning buildings for many miles. 


War or No War 


The seceders marched in armed bod- 
ies, and compelled the guards of the 
United States forts and arsenals to sur- 
render them; but it is not war. 

With arms in their hands they have 
captured millions of dollars’ worth of 
cannon, small arms and munitions of 
war belonging to the United States; 
but it was not war. 

They seized the ships of the United 
States but it was not war. 

They seized the mints and the money 
of the United States, and applied them 
to their own use; but it was not war. 

They fired on an unarmed ship car- 
rying supplies to a fortress in the Unit- 
ed States; but it was not war. 

They are besieging the fortresses of 
the United States, have surrounded 
them with military works, and cut off 
their supplies; but it is not war. 

But if the United States attempts to 
relieve their beleaguered garrison, or 
even send them provisions in an un- 
armed vessel, it is war. 

If they attempt to transport a can- 
non from one fort to another or from a 
foundry to a fort, it is war. 

If they transfer a soldier from fort to 
fort, or from State to State, it is war. 

If they send out a ship to protect 
their loyal citizens, it is war. 

To talk of executing their laws, pro- 
tecting their commerce, or collecting 
their revenue it is war, horrible war. 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
rebels have fired on Fort Sumter. Is 
that war? 

Washington Star. 


Southern Volunteers Requested 


President Davis has issued a procla- 
mation inviting privateers of the Con- 
federate States to take service with the 
revolutionists. It is reported that sev- 
eral vessels are now fitting out at New 
Orleans for privateers, but the idea 
that our commerce has anything to fear 
from letters of marque to be granted 
by the so-called government of the Con- 
federate States, is perfect nonsense. 
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It is true that the confusion likely to 
result from the present condition of 
things along the shores of the gulf may 
offer inducements to pirates to follow 
their calling, but privateers can only 
be called into commission by some es- 
tablished government, and as there is 
no government at the South recognized 
as such by any nation, the men who 
would be daring enough to sail under 
letters of marque issued by the Mont- 
gomery junta, would be liable to be 
taken by the cruisers of every nation, 
and swung off the yard arm in chains. 


Southern Confederacy Loan 


Charleston, April 19—It is well ascer- 
tained that the subscription of South 
Carolina to the confederate loan will 
be $3,000,000 of which $2,262,000, have 
already taken in this city. New.Or- 
leans took $2,700,000 and the subscrip- 
tions in other places are in proportion. 
All is quiet here. 


New Hampshire Offers Funds 


New Hampshire responds nobly to 
the call of the President. The Union 
Bank of Concord has offered the gov- 
ernment a loan of $20,000 and the cash- 
ier and Directors of the Bank have 
pledged themselves to contribute each 
$100 to the support of the families of 
the volunteers of that city who may 
fall in defense of the flag of the Union. 


The New Jersey Treason Law 


During the intense excitement inci- 
dent to the present crisis, when the 
word “traitor” is used with some free- 
dom it will be interesting to recite the 
law of New Jersey on that subject. The 
law is contained in the Statute on 
Crimes, and may be found in Nixon’s 
Digest as follows: 

Sec. 1. If any person or persons ow- 
ing allegiance to this State, shall lay 
war against it or shall adhere to its 
enemies, or to the enemies of the Unit- 
ed States, giving them aid or comfort 
within this State or elsewhere, or by 
giving them advice or intelligence, by 
letters or writing of any kind or by 
messages, words or tokens, or in any 
way whatsoever within this State or 
elsewhere, or by bribery or for reward, 
or promise thereof, or through favor, 
partiality or treachery, yielding or sur- 
rendering to them any town or fort- 
ress, castles, garrisons, militia, citizen 
or citizens of this State or of the Unit- 
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ed States, or by giving them aide or 
comforts any other way, shall be ad- 
judged guilty of treason, and shall suf- 
fer death. , 

Sec. 2. Makes it commission of trea- 
son, and punishes with fine or impri- 
sonment, for any person having knowl- 
edge of the commission of any of the 
treasons aforesaid. 


Northern Patriotism Rises 


One might as well attempt to “Dam 
the Nile with bullrushes” as stop the 
tremendous uprising of patriotism in 
the North. Nothing shows it more 
clearly than the course of the N. Y. 
Herald. That paper, wicked and un- 
reliable as everyone knew it to be, must 
have a great influence because of its 
enormous circulation, and it has done 
all in its power to strengthen secession 
and embarrass the government. 


Arms for Illinois Troops 


St. Louis, April 26—Twenty-one thou- 
sand stand of arms, with ammunition, 
were sent from the United States Ar- 
senal, in this city, last night, to Alton, 
whence they are to be forwarded to 
Springfield, to arm the Illinois troops. 

Rumors being current yesterday that 
the powder magazine of Lafflin, Smith- 
Boice, a few miles above the city, 
would be seized by irresponsible parties, 
Mr. Lafflin called on the police com- 
missioners to protect it, and a detach- 
ment of the State militia was ordered 
to guard it last night and today. All 
the powder has been purchased by the 
State government. 

The Evening Journal learns by a 
letter and from private sources that 
two Germans were arrested yesterday 
at Wentzville, Mo., who confessed that 
a plan had been laid to burn the 
bridges on the North Pacific and Iron 
Mountain Railroads, to prevent the con- 
centration of troops in St. Louis from 
the interior. 

Volunteers continue to enter the ar- 
senal under the President’s proclama- 
tion. There are now about 3000 troops 
there, undergoing vigorous drilling. 

Several companies of the State mili- 
tia are recruiting, and a strict guard is 
kept over their armories every night. 


General Theodore Runyan 


Gov. Olden has given command of 
the New Jersey Brigade of Militia to 
Gen. Theodore Runyon, of Newark. 
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Gen. Runyon is a thorough officer, and 
‘in every respect qualified for the posi- 
tion. 

Constitution, April 30, 1861 


Full Details of the Destruction of the 
Gospert Navy Yard — The Frigate 
Cumberland and the U. S. Forces 

at Fortress Monroe 


The steamtug Yankee arrived in New 
York yesterday, brings important intel- 
ligence. On arriving at Charleston she 
found the fleet gone and put into Nor- 
folk. Finding a movement on foot to 
seize the boat, the captain proceeded to 
the Navy Yard and placed the steamer 
under Federal guns. 

On the 18th the Customs House offi- 
cers came to seize her, when the Com- 
modore of the yard refused to give her 
up, saying that if they attempted to 
take her by force he wound blow her 
out of water before they could reach 
Norfolk. This quieted the mob which 
had congregated. 

The Yankee took the Cumberland in 
tow to Fortress Monroe. On the way 
she grounded on “Pin’s” Island, and 
the Yankee was two hours getting her 
off. The secessionists observing the 
escape of the Cumberland commenced 
obstructing the channel below her. 

After towing the frigate the Yankee 
proceeded to New York. 

The Pawnee left Washington last 
Friday night with an extra detachment 
of officers, men and marines, with flag 
officer Pauling on board, and proceeded 
to Fortress Monroe, where she received 
the 8d Massachusetts Regiment, just 
arrived hence to the Navy Yard at 
Gosport. 

It was found at Gasport that the 
officers in charge had commenced de- 
stroying the public property, finding it 
would fall into the hands of the enemy. 

They had scuttled all the ships. The 
Cumberland being the only ship in 
commission, cut down the shears, and 
rendered most of the other property 
useless. 

The object of the rioters having been 
partially frustrated by the scuttling of 
the ships, it was intended that Federal 
forces should leave. Preparations were 
made to render the demolition com- 
plete, to blow up the deck, and burn 
the property, all things to be ready at 
daylight. 

The Pawnee, with the Cumberland 
in tow, assisted by the Yankee, started, 
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and after passing the Navy Yard, sent 
up a rocket and in an instant,, ships, 
ship houses, and storehouses were in 
flames. 

So rapid was the progress of the con- 
flagration that Commodore Rogers of 
the Navy, and Capt. Wright of the 
Engineers, were unable to reach the 
point of rendezvous, where the boat 
was in waiting and were necessarily 
left behind. 

Among tne most valuable property 
destroyed were the line of battleship 
New York, on the stocks; Merrimac, 
first class screw; Germantown, sloop 
of war, just ready for sea; Plymouth 
and Dolphin, brigs; also the ship of 
line Pennsylvania; and Columbia and 
Potomac, frigates; Columbus and Del- 
aware, liners, all of the last named 
being hulks and nearly worthless. 

Large quantities of provisions, cord- 
age, and machinery were also destroy- 
ed, besides buildings of great value, 
but it is not positively known that the 
dock was blown up. 


The Rebel Navy 


The rebels have set about supplying 
themselves with a navy, by stealing 
private property wherever they find it. 
The new iron propeller North Carolina, 
owned by Cromwell & Co. of New York, 
has been seized at Wilmington, N. C. 
She is fast, 700 tons burden, draws ten 
feet when light, and has two masts. 

The propellers Potomac and George’s 
Creek, belonging to Cromwell & Co., 
have been seized at Baltimore. These 
three steamers are well suited for gun- 
boats. The entire line of boats belong- 
ing to Charles Morgan, Esq., of New 
York, twelve in number, running be- 
tween New Orleans and Galveston, have 
also been stolen; they are two hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and draw ten 
feet loaded. 

They are fine boats, and will be val- 
uable to the rebels. We may expect 
soon to hear of them off our coast. 


Sword Presentation to Major Anderson 


On Saturday morning last, Col. Low- 
ering, a son-in-law of ex-Governor Mor- 
ton, of Mass., presented Major Ander- 
son with a handsome sword, at New 
York, in behalf of the citizens of Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

The ceremony of presentation was 
strictly private, only about twenty gen- 
tlemen being present and those friends 
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of Major Anderson who had called to 
pay their respects to him. 

A short address from the inhabitants 
of Taunton, was read by Col. Lower- 
ing, to which Major Anderson briefiy 
and appropriately responded. The 
sword was made by the Ames Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chicopee, Mass. 

The blade is of finely tempered steel, 
beautifully engraved; the scabbard and 
hilt are of fine gold, and the handle of 
ivory. The whole is an exquisite piece 
of workmanship, and finished in the 
best style. 


A Patriotic Philadelphian 


Mr. Henry C. Townsend has directed 
to those of his tenants who intend en- 
rolling themselves in the ranks, letters 
guaranteeing exemption from house 
rent during all the time of absence in 
defence of the country. 


From Baltimore: The Arrival of Troops 
in Washington; Six Thousand South- 
ern Troops at Richmond 


Perrysville, Md., April 26—The Balti- 
more Sun, of this morning, received 
here, says that a passenger train left 
for Washington yesterday morning, but 
on approaching the Annapolis junction 
found the Federal troops lining the 
road. 


The train put back, the conductor > 
apprehending that it would be seized. 
The Seventh New York Regiment and 
part of the Massachusetts Volunteers 
took up the line of march from Annap- 
olis on Wednesday morning, and arriv- 
ing at the junction at 10 o’clock yester- 
day morning, left for Washington. 

The train returned to the junction at 
4 o’clock p.m. and again left with the 
Massachusetts regiment. On the ar- 
rival of the Seventh Regiment at Wash- 
ington they marched up Pennsylvania 
avenue to the President’s house, and 
from thence to the War Department. 

Six thousand volunteers are in Rich- 
mond, ready for service. The Virginia 
troops are erecting a battery at York- 
town, and another three miles above 
Richmond. 


The steamship Jamestown is being . 
fitted up at Richmond for a war vessel. 

The schooner Annie J. Russell, with 
a cargo of wheat for a Massachusetts 
port, has been seized at Richmond. 

It is reported that the troops at Har- 
per’s Ferry have been ordered to an- 
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other point, and it is supposed will 
move to a position near the capitol. 


Philadelphia Navy Yard Busy 


Philadelphia, April 26-—At the Navy 


Yard things are again bustling. The 
frigate St. Lawrence is undergoing the 
process of refitting, and in a short per- 
iod she -will be rendered as good as 
new. The government is also engaged 
in preparing for sea a beautiful steam- 
er, originally built for the Havana 
coasting trade by Cramp, of Kensing- 
ton. 

The city ice boat has gone. Placed 
at the disposal of Capt. duPont, she has 
been altered into a floating battery, 
and with eight guns and 200 U. S. 
artillerymen, is likely to be heard from 
hereafter. 


Naturalized Citizens Enlist 


The adopted citizens of Philadelphia 
are vieing with the natives of the coun- 
try in their devotion and loyalty to the 
flag and the country of their adoption. 
Very many Germans have enrolled 

themselves among the volunteers, and 
the English, Scotch and Irish societies 
have adopted patriotic resolutions. 


Clothing Establishment Sets Record 


We have already bestowed our 
praise, and given full description 
of the great government military cloth- 
ing establishment in operation at the 
Girard House (Philadelphia) up to yes- 
terday noon, the following described 
garments had been cut and put in 
hand: 
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Up to the same hour, the following 
have been “turned in,” in a complete 
condition, and in readiness for the 
wearer: 4450 pairs drawers, 672 sack 
coats, 84 pairs pants, 20 overcoats, 
making a total of 5226 garments turn- 
ed out of an establishment which came 
into existence less than a week ago. 
After today the managers fell confi- 
dent of being able to turn out a thou- 
sand garments a day. 

At this rate the State order for 10,- 
000 suits of soldiers’ clothing will soon 
be filled. If the establishment should 
be kept going after the present press- 
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_ing wants are supplied, army clothing 
for several states could be supplied. 


The First Snub for the Southern 
Commissioners 


The three commissioners who have 
gone abroad to endeavor to obtain 
recognition of Jeff. Davis’ government, 
got a pretty essential snub at Havana, 
where they had gone to take ship for 
Hurope. It seems that a day was fix- 
ed when Messrs. Commissioners should 
be presented to Gen. Serano, the Cap- 
tain General. | 

The ceremony of presentation was 
performed by Mr. Helm, the American 
consul at Havana, who introduced the 
trio as “commissioners from the con- 
federate States of America.” The reply 
of the Captain General was in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“Gentlemen I receive you as citizens 
of the United States; but I do not 
acknowledge any such powers as the 
Confederate States of America.” 


The West Marching Up 


At a meeting in Chicago, on Thurs- 
day night, the Senator from Peoria 
said he should vote in the Legislature 
for $1,000,000 and 100,000 men, if nec- 
essary, and charged upon the audience 
that they allow no one to utter treason 
in their presence. 

The banks offered to loan half a mil- 
lion of dollars, and $36,000 were sub- 
scribed in aid of the troops. On Fri- 
day, sixty-one companies had _ been 
accepted by the State, and many more 
tenders were pending. 


Railroad Company Offers Aid 


The Camden and Amboy R. R. Co. 
with their accustomed generosity, have 
voted an appropriation of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars toward the support of the 
families of those who may go forth 
from this State, as volunteers. This, 
with the generous subscriptions which 
are now being made all over the State 
for a like purpose, will place every 
volunteer at ease as to the support of 
his family during his absence. 

The City of Newark has appropriat- 
ed $100,000 for the families of volun- 
teers, and $5000 for equipment. 

In Warren county, we learn that the 
feeling is aroused. It is said that John 
I. Blair, Esq., offers to appropriate $20 
for each man who volunteers from 
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Blairstown, to support their families 
while away. Mr. Blair has also given 
$200 to three companies forming in 
Warren, and Mr. A. P. Berthond, late 
candidate for Congress from that dis- 
trict, has subscribed $1000 to the Wash- 
ington Village subscription list. At a 
meeting in Belvidere some nights ago, 
$1700 was raised, and a company 
promptly formed. 


Communicated 


Barnsboro, April 30, 1861 

Mr. Editor: My wife’s brother arriv- 
ed here on Friday, having, with a 
number of others, been expelled from 
Kent Co., Md., by a secession mob for 
their Union sentiment. He states that 
they were notified to leave in a speci- 
fied time, and that failing to do so, 
they were certain to be hanged. One 
of the gentlemen expelled, R. T. Tur- 
ner, is worth fifty thousand dollars, and 
has been the making of and the very 
life of the community in which he has 
resided. 

He has built wharves, granaries, 
houses, &c., opened up new roads and 
trade lines; loaned money to the needy, 
and in a thousand ways been a bless- 
ing to the county. But he was a Union 
man—a lover of his country—and for 
this he was driven from his property 
by a drunken, traitorous, slave-holding 
mob, and the Union men, said to be in 
the majority, looked on and saw this 
infamous act consummated. 


Shame on such Union men, 
shame on Kent county forever. 


and 


My prayer is, that this reign of ter- 
ror on the border, as well as elsewhere, 
may be short, and traitors and treason 
meet their speedy and just reward. 
Some in the North say, don’t go to war 
with the South, many northern people 
have relatives there. 


This country’s government was made 
for the whole people, and not for a few 
relatives. 


My heart is with the Stars and 
Stripes, and I am willing to fight for 
the honor of that glorious old flag, and 
if I shall be called to go down south, I 
shall do my duty, asking no questions. 
Let the rebels then be put down, and 
that without armistice or compromise. 


Truly yours, 
eek 


Days of Grace Expire 


The twenty days of grace allowed by 
the President, to the Rebels to return 
to their allegiance to the Constitution 
and the laws of the country, expired 
on Saturday. We are upon the eve of 
great events. The government has 
been most patient, forebearing and len- 
ient. 

But it has all been thrown away 
upon the rebels. They have presumed 
upon the magnanimity of the adminis- 
tration, and become more insolent; and 
now the strong arm of government will 
be exerted in defence of its rights and 
prerogatives, and in asserting the dig- 
nity and character of the nation. 

The loyal people of the free States 
casting from them all old party ties, 
have rushed forth as one man to the 
call of the Executive, in behalf of the 
country to sustain the government, 
and perpetuate its free institutions. 

In all sections they ask the Eixecu- 
tive to stand firm, and they will stand 
with him shoulder to shoulder. The 
day of compromises has, indeed, passed. 
Rebels will receive rebels’ reward. 


Our Volunteer Company of Woodbury 


Our volunteer company at this place 
has been reduced to its proper comple- 
ment of men. They are pleased with 
their captain and he with them, and . 
they are improving rapidly in their 
drill. 

The ladies of our town and vicinity 
and some from neighboring towns, 
have been very busy in making their 
uniforms, coats, pants, and drawers. 
The shirts were purchased ready-made. 

They are trying hard to finsh the 
work before the company is ordered 
away, which is expected today or to- 
morrow. The old court house never pre- 
sented a livelier or busier scene than it 
does now. 


The Volunteers at Mullica Hill 


On Tuesday afternoon last the Glou- 
cester County Volunteers made a visit 
to Mullica Hill. They started on foot, 
and marched, we are told, in good 
order nearly to Richards’ Hill (Jeffer- 
son) when they were met by wagons 
from Mullica Hill. 

The citizens of that place had made 
preparations to receive them, at the 
Academy, in quite an enthusiastic man- 
ner. 
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During the afternoon the company 
was presented with a very elegant silk 
- flag, made by the ladies. 

Miss Lucretia Stratton (daughter of 


Hon. N. T. Stratton), supported by Miss’ 


Helen Coates and Miss Sue Batten, 
presented the flag in behalf of the lad- 
ies, in a very neat and patriotic ad- 
dress, which stirred the hearts of all 
present. 


Lieut. Coles received the flag, and 
Lieut. Roberts responded in behalf of 
the company, in appropriate terms. 
Patriotic addresses were afterwards 
made by John W. Hazelton, Esq., and 
Sergeant Wm. H. Snowden. 

An elegant entertainment followed, 
got up by the ladies of the village and 
vicinity. Three or four tables were 
spread, abounding with good things. 

After the officers, company, Band, 
&c., had participated, the home guard, 
ladies and citizens sat down, and did 
ample justice to the viands. 

Capt. Brown returned the thanks of 
the company for the warm reception, 
nospitality and attention they had re- 
ceived, and the company returned to 
Woodbury in the wagons provided for 
them by their kind friends at the Hill, 
very much pleased and gratified by 
_ their visit. 


Flag Raising at Salem 


At a flag raising at Salem recently 
there was one of the largest meetings 
ever held. I. Ingham, Esq., received it 
from the ladies in an appropriate 
speech. Hon. John T. Nixon then made 
an address upon the momentous issue 
before the country—war. J. M. Scovel 
also made an eloquent and patriotic 
speech. 

There was a great flag raising at 
Starr’s Iron Works last week, when 
spirited and eloquent addresses were 
made by Judge Carpenter, A. Brown- 
ing, Judge Gray and others. 


Jersey Men in Virginia 


Our New Jersey friends in Virginia 
have been compelled to fly for their 
lives, leaving all their property behind 
them, and glad to get away even on 
these terms. 

These men, with other Northerners, 
were Virginia’s best citizens, as well 
as farmers, who were doing much to 
advance the prosperity of the State. 

Thousands of her citizens, but Union 
men, with their families, have also been 


compelled to fly for safety to the North. 

A reign of terror prevails, and there 
is no longer safety for any who will not 
prove himself a rebel. 


Communication 


When the New Jersey troops passed 
down the river at midnight on Friday, 
one of the fourteen boats of the expe- 
dition stopped at Camden and Amboy 
depot, and took in 24,000 rounds of 
ball cartridge, together with a few 
other war-like miscellanies. 


None of the men un board were al- 
lowed to land, and the process of trans- 
ferring the ammunition occupied but 
about 15 or 20 minutes. 


One proveller was devoted to the 
staff, and another for military stores. 
On each of the twelve others the men 
were crowded in numbers from 200 to 
300. 


The night was dark, cold and stormy, 
and it was feared they would suffer 
much, but it is reported that they all* 
reached their destination in good 
health and spirits. 


Quota of New Jersey Detailed for 
Service 


The following is a list of the forces 
called from this vicinity. 


Fourth Regiment 


Colonel—Matthew Miller. 
Lieut. Colonel—Simpson R. Strouet. 
Major—Robert C. Johnson. 
Surgeon’s Mate—Alvin Satterwaithe. 
Company A. Cook Rifles, of Borden- 
town. 
Captain H. A. Perine. 
Company B, National Guards, of Mt. 
Holly, Captain Joseph Gale. 
Company C, Sockton Cadets, of 
Camden, Captain E. G. Jackson. 
Company D, Union Guards, of Glou- 
cester, Captain J. B. Stafford. 
Company EH, Camden Light Artillery 
of Camden, Captain I. W. Mickle. 
Company F, Washington Greys, of 
Camden, Captain Ed. P. Hunt. 
Company G, Camden Zouaves, of 
Camden, Captain J. R. Cunningham. 
Company H, Anderson, Guards, of 
Camden, Captain John R. Van Leer. 
Company I, Johnson Guards, of Sa- 
lem, Captain Clement Sinnickson. 
‘Company K, Marion Rifles, of Bur- 
lington, Captain Geo. Burling. 
Constitution, May 7, 1861 
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Proclamation by the President of the 
United States 


Washington, May 2d, 1861 

Whereas existing exigencies demand 
immediate and adequate measures for 
the protection of the national Constitu- 
tion and the preservation of the nation- 
al union by the suppression of the in- 
surrectionary combinations now exist- 
ing in several States for opposing the 
laws of the nation and obstructing the 
execution thereof, to which end a mili- 
tary force in addition to that called 
forth by my proclamation of the Fif- 
teenth day of April in the present year 
appears to be indispensably necessary, 
now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States and 
commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into actual 
service, do hereby call into the service 
of the United States, forty thousand 
thirty-four volunteers, to serve for a 
period of three years unless sooner dis- 
charged, and to be mustered into ser- 
vice as infantry and cavalry. The pro- 
portion of each arm and the details 
of enrollment and organization will be 
made known through the Department 
of War. 


And I also direct that the regular 
army of the United States be increased 
by the addition of eight regiments of 
infantry, one regiment of cavalry and 
one regiment of artillery, making alto- 
gether a sum of aggregate increase of 
22,714 officers and enlisted men, the de- 
tails of which increase will also be 
known through the Department of 
War; and I further direct the enlist- 
ment, for not less than one nor more 
than three years of 18,000 seamen, in 
addition to the present force, for the 
naval service of the United States. 

The details of the enlistment and 
organization will be made known 
through the Department of the Navy. 

The call for volunteers, hereby made, 
and the directions for the increase of 
the regular Army, and for the enlist- 
ment of seamen hereby given, together 
with the plan of organization adopted 
for the volunteers and for the regular 
forces hereby authorized will be sub- 
mitted to Congress as soon as assem- 
bled. 

In the menatime I earnestly invoke 
the co-operation of all good citizens in 
the measures hereby adopted for the 
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effectual suppression of unlawful vio-— 


lence, for the impartial enforcement of 
constitutional laws, and for the speed- 
iest possible restoration of peace and 
order, and with those of happiness and 
prosperity throughout our country. 

In testimony whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at this City of Washington this 
third day of May, in the year of our 





Lord, one thousand eight hundred and ~ 


sixty-one, and of the Independence of 
the United States the eighty-fifth. 
Signed by the President, 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
William F.. Seward, Secretary of State. 


Flag Raising at Thoroughfare 


A flag raising will take place at 
Thoroughfare on Saturday afternoon 
next at 3 o’clock. 


Swedesboro 


The home guard of Swedesboro now 
number over sixty members, and 
most of them are already uniformed. 
Having elected their officers they are 
under nightly drill. 


Cavalry Company 


The effort to form a company of cav- 
alry in Gloucester county, at Swedes- 
boro, is very promising. It numbers 
already 44 or 45 members. 

They held a meeting on Wednesday 
evening last, to take measures to com- 
plete the organization. A part of the 
officers have been elected and they are 
drilling under Mr. George Batton, Sr., 
who was an officer in the old Glouces- 
ter County Cavalry Company, which 
existed about 25 years ago, under ex- 
Gov. Stratton, dec’d as captain. 

They have, we are informed, already 
made considerable proficiency. There 
will be a drill meeting, without horses 
next Friday evening, and every Satur- 
day afternoon is devoted to drill in 
company with horses. 

It is not a local company, but it is 
intended to embrace the county and 
they therefore invite all who are willing 
to join them. 

They can enroll their names at 
Clarkson Ogden’s, Charles T. Stratton 
(Stratton & Garrison’s Store) or at the 
secretary’s office, Dr. Halsey. 

This should be done immediately, as 
the company is desirous to become 
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organized and equipped as promptly as 
possible. 


Military Meeting at Carpenter’s 
Landing 


At a meeting, held pursuant to ad- 
journment, in Town Hall, Carpenter’s 
Landing, on Saturday evening the 10th 
inst., on motion, M. C. Paul was elected 
chairman and Joseph G. Haines secre- 
tary. 

The President stated the object of 
the meeting to be to take decisive steps 
for the immediate organization of a 
volunteer corps to enter into active 
service. 


On invitation to those who wish to 
become members of such a company 
about thirty responded to the call, and 
have enrolled their names in defence 
of the honor of the flag of their coun- 
try, and to aid in sustaining Republi- 
can liberty over anarchy and rebellion. 

On motion of John M. Kitchen, the 
following gentlemen were appointed by 
the President as committees to visit the 
places designated, to obtain the names 
of volunteers. To visit Paulsboro, 
James B. Albertson and Aaron M. Wil- 
kins; Swedesboro, John M. Kitchen and 
Howell Mulford; Bridgeport, Abram 
Casto and Frank Adams; Clarksboro, 
George W. Hughes. 


On motion of Howell Mulford, John 
R. Sickler and Daniei R. Gowdy were 
appointed a committee to visit Wood- 
bury, and also to see the Brigadier- 
General and obtain arms for the use of 
the company while training. 

On motion M. C. Paul and Howel 
Mulford were appointed a committee 
to wait upon the home guards of Mul- 
lica Hill, to invite those who are will- 
ing to become members of the company 
now forming for active service. 


On motion of D. R. Gowdy it was re- 
solved that the proceedings be publish- 
ed in “The Constitution” and that an 
invitation be extended to those who are 
willing to aid in maintaining the stan- 
dard sheet, the old flag of our country, 
the Stars and Stripes, forever floating 
in the breeze, to come forward and 
volunteer. 

On motion, adjourned to meet, by re- 
quest, at Harrisonville, on Tuesday 
evening the 14th inst. 


M. C. PAUL, President. 
J. G. Haines, Sec’y 
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Cumberland Freeholders Vote Funds 
for Volunteers 


The Bridgeton Pioneer says: The 
Board of Freeholders met at the Court 
House on Wednesday last, and trans- 
acted the usual business. It was re- 
solved that the sum of four thousand 
dollars be raised for the purpose of 
equipping the Cumberland Greys and 
volunteers that are accepted from this 
county for service, by the Governor of 
this State, and for the assistance of the 
families of such volunteers during their 
term of enlistment. 


Yolunteer Company Formed at 
Mullica Hill 


Mullica Hill, April 24, 1861 

At a meeting of citizens of this place 
and vicinity, held pursuant to public 
notice to form a company of volunteers 
in conformity with the call of the gov- 
ernor, John W. Hazelton was called to 
the chair, and Wm. Gordon was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The meeting was then entertained by 
Wm. H. Snowden, who delivered a high- 
ly patriotic and eloquent speech, re- 
viewing to some extent the condition 
of the country, and calling upon the 
young men to step forth, in this time 
of peril, and sustain the Stars and 
Stripes from the ruthless attacks of 
traitors. 

He was followed by Nathan T. Strat- 
ton, Benjamin C. Rulon and John W. 
Hazelton, who addressed the audience 
in soul-stirring and patriotic speeches, 
which produced a marked effect. 

The following persons enrolled their 
names as volunteers: 

Joseph Picken 
William Buller 
Joshua Fox 
Frank A. Shute 
Reuben Foster 
Harry Haggerty 
John Wilson 
George A. Vanleer 
John G. Stiles - 
David S. Gibson 
Phillip Greene 
John Eacritt 
Benjamin F.. Maul 
Charles S. Jackson 
Francis B. Ridgway 
Andrews Ridgway 
Charles Elkinton 
Michael Donnel 
William H. Snowden, Charles Wilson, 
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Franklin H. Coles and Henry Wamsly 
volunteered previously. 

Subsequently, Frelinghuysen, Shute 
and Alexander Davis enrolled their 
names. There was one other whose 
name I have not learned. 

On motion, it was unanimously re- 
solved, that a committee of two be ap- 
pointed to solicit funds to purchase a 
brace of revolvers for each volunteer 
from this place. 

John W. Hazelton and Joseph Jessup 
were appointed said committee. 

On motion, resolved that a meeting 
be held in this place, on Friday even- 
ing, April 26th, for the purpose of form- 
ing a Home Guard. 

Resolved, that the proceedings of the 
meeting be published in the Woodbury 
“Constitution.” 

John W. Hazelton, President. 
Wm. Gordon, Sec’y 


New Jersey Troops Praised 


The National Intelligencer, noticing 
the arrival of the New Jersey troops at 
Washington, says they are “a credit 
to the country,” and will maintain the 
reputation of the “Jersey Blues” of the 
Revolutionary era. 

The troops are armed with the Min- 
nie Musket but are to have the Minnie 
rifle and sword bayonet.” 

The Intelligencer compliments espe- 
cially the First (Newark) Regiment. 
Geo. Wilkes, editor of the Spirit of the 
Times, who is at Annapolis, says of 
our regiments: 

They are the freshest, largest, firm- 
est, finest looking men I have yet seen, 
and I took them first for regulars.” 
This is high praise, and from a compe- 
tent source. 

Mr. Wilkes is serving as aid to the 
Colonel of one of the New York regi- 
ments. 

A correspondent of the Jersey City 
Standard says it “is likely that the 
New Jersey regiments will be sent first 
into the field, as they compose the larg- 
est body of troops under one general 
and are the best equipped. 


Mark me, if our regiments get into 
action their officers and men will win 
renown. I think the general (Runyon) 
besides having his heart in the present 
determination to sustain the govern- 
ment prefers a military life to his old 
profession, the law. He has great grit, 
with considerable knowledge of human 
nature.” 
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New Jersey Coasting Vessels 


The Monmouth Democrat says the 
New Jersey vessels heretofore engaged 
in the southern coasting trade, are re- 
turning home to lay up until the war 
is over; many of them will harbor at 
Tom’s River, Barnegat and other places 
along our shore. This will throw a 
great many of our Jersey sailors out 
of employment. 

A number of them, however, are in 
demand as pilots for the government 
vessels. Being thoroughly acquainted 
with the southern coast, their services 
are at this time invaluable. The Baltic 
is piloted by two of these Jerseymen. 

If the government should need ma- 
rine aid the New Jersey coasters will 
be found most efficient, as they are ac- 
quainted with every harbor and inlet 
on the coast, from Sandy Hook to the 
Rio Grande. 


Woodbury Company Volunteers for 
Three Years 


This fine company resolved, with one 
single exception, to go into service for 
three years. The vacancy was imme- 
diately filled from a number who were 
anxious to join. They are very anxious 
for orders. In the meantime they are 
improving rapidly under the drill of 
Capt. Brown. 


The ladies of our town and vicinity 
are deserving of great praise for their 
indefatigable efforts to prepare their 
uniforms promptly. 


Our citizens determined that their 
clothing should be of a good quality; 
a committee purchased the material, 
had the garments cut out and at it the 
ladies went. The court house for a 
few days was as busy a hive as can well 
be imagined, a miniature of the Girard 


establishment; of a certainty there were 


never so many suits brought there be- 
fore, nor so promptly disposed of. 


They gave their whole time to the 
work, and labored day and night until 
all was finished, in a neat and substan- 
tial manner. All were animated by an 
ardent love of country and for the 
Union. They were ready, as their 
mothers were in the Revolution. 


Proclamation by the Governor 


Whereas, an extended rebellion ex- 
ists against the government of the 
United States, making it imperative 
that all the people of this State be vigi- 
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lant to do all in their power to sup- 
press and destroy the same; and where- 
as, from constantly accumulating evi- 


dence, it is manifest that this rebel-. 


lion has been deliberately planned, and 
is most insidious in its workings, and 
may even attempt to obtain strength 
by endeavoring to obtain means, or 
men, or munitions, within the borders 
of New Jersey. 

Now, therefore, I, Charles S. Olden, 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
Federal government, and to preserve 
untarnished the honor of this State, do 
hereby command all persons holding 
official position by authority of this 
State, and all the citizens of this State, 
to be on the alert for the detection of 
any violation of the law of this State 
against treason or misprision of trea- 
son, and to take measures to bring to 
justice any person who shall be con- 
cerned in enlisting men, or providing 
arms or munitions for the enemy, or in 
any manner giving aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the country; and I call 
on all good citizens, by their own strict 
observance of the laws, and by their 
discouraging any violation thereof in 
others, to maintain the peace and dig- 
nity of this State. 

Done in Trenton this twenty-fourth 
day of April, 1861. 

Charles S. Olden. 


State of New Jersey 


Proclamation by the Governor 

Whereas, the four regiments called 
for from this State by the President’s 
requisition have been completed, and 
are in the United States service; 

And whereas, other companies have 
been organized, and have volunteered 
their services to the governor, suffici- 
cent to form several additional regi- 
ments, which I have no authority to 
accept, as the President has made no 
further requisition, and I am not ad- 
vised that any other will be made; 

And whereas, it is desirable that the 
militia of New Jersey generally should 
be in a state of preparation for any 
exigency that may arise: 

I do, therefore, recommend that all 
the volunteer companies now forming 
throughout the State, and all other per- 
sons of the proper age disposed to do 
so, organize themselves as volunteer 
companies, according to the act of the 
Legislature of 1860, as promptly as may 
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be, so that there may be a large body 
of effective, active militia in the State, 
ready for any call that may be made 
upon them. 

All volunteer companies thus organ- 
ized will be armed by the State, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
aforesaid act, as soon as the proper 
arms can be obtained. 

By the governor. 

Charles S. Olden. 
W.S. Johnson, Secretary of State. 
Dated Trenton, May 2, 1861. 


Gloucester County Volunteers 


The Gloucester county company of 
volunteers having received orders, will 
leave Woodbury in the 7 o’clock train 
this morning, for Trenton. 

Under the new requisition the num- 
ber in each company is increased to 
not less than 84 men and not exceed- 
ing 101. The number of this company 
will be made up from a large number 
of recruits here who stand ready and 
anxious to enroll themselves in it. 

The company will be attached to the 
3d regiment. The three regiments will 
be encamped at Trenton. 


The Newark ‘Mercury’ Says 


The enthusiasm among our people in 
reference to the war continues unabat- 
ed. From all parts of the State we 
hear of military movements, and it is 
safe to say that not one-third of those 
who are prepared to serve for three 
years can be accepted. 

We have already sent into the field 
3200 men, fully armed and equipped. 
Besides these, over 1100 Jerseymen are 
enrolled in New York regiments, hav- 
ing been unable to find places in our 
own organizations. In Sickles’ Excel- 
sior Brigade there is now forming an 
entire regiment of New Jersey troops 
who have received permission to elect 
as Colonel one of the best officers in 
the United States service. New Jersey, 
in less than a fortnight, will have some 
11,000 of her brave sons in the field 
ready to defend with their lives the 
Union and the Constitution. What 
other State of equal size can do better 
than this? 


The Feeling in Harrison 


Harrisonville, May 14, 1861 
Pursuant to public notice, a meeting 
of the citizens of Harrison Township 
was held in the schoolhouse this even- 
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ing, for the purpose of procuring volun- 
teers, to fill the requisition made by 
the governor, for a company of recruits 
from this county, when upon motion, 
Samuel H. Weatherby was called to 
the chair and J. Fisler appointed sec- 
retary. ; 

The object of the meeting being stat- 
ed, John M. Hazelton made a very pa- 
triotic address, followed by Dr. John R. 
Sickler, F. McAdams and others. 

An invitation being given for volun- 
teers to come forward and sign their 
names. The following person enrolled 
their names as volunteers to serve for 
three years or during the war: 

Aaron Van Culin 
David Given 
Henry MacGowan 
James N. Robbins 
Enoch Allen 
Edward B. Smith 
Charles McCrief 
John Clark 

Jacob S. Helb 
Joseph S. Harker 

On motion, the proceedings were or- 
dered to be signed by the officers of the 
meeting, and published in “The Consti- 
tution” after which the meeting ad- 
journed amidst the most enthusiastic 
cheering. 

Samuel H. Weatherby, 
J. Fisler, Sec’y President. 


Meeting at Carpenter’s Landing 


At an adjourned meeting, from Har- 
risonville, held in the Town Hall, in 
Carpenter’s Landing, Thursday even- 
ing, May 16th, 1861, John M. Kitchen, 
Eisq., was elected chairman and F. Mc- 
Adams, Secretary. 

After the chairman stated the object 
of the meeting, Dr. John R. Sickler 
was called for. Dr. S. who a few days 
previous to this meeting, was requested 
to proceed to Trenton, to obtain such 
information as affected the interested 
of this company, stated his interview 
with his Excellency Charles S. Olden, 
Governor, and Robert F. Stockton, Ad- 
jutant General of New Jersey, and read 
the two following letters from the above 
named gentlemen. 


Executive Department 

Trenton, May 10, 1861 

Dr. J. R. Sickler: Sir, In reply to your 
question, whether any volunteers for a 
term of three years in addition to those 
called for by the President’s last pro- 
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clamation may be expected to be fur- 
nished by the State, I can only say 
that I have no information that leads 
me to suppose any further requisition 
will be made at an early day, and could 
not advise any formation of companies 
in the expectation they would soon be 
called into service. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Chas. S. Olden, Gov. 


Office of Adjutant General 

Trenton, May 16, 1861 

To Dr. Sickler, Sir: The 2nd company 

Gloucester county volunteers having 

through you offered their service to 

fill up any Regiment which may be 

needed for active service and the quota 

of New Jersey being filled, therefore 

their patriotic offer must be declined. 
Very respectfully your ob’t servant, 
R. F. Stockton, Jr. 
Adjutant General N. J. M. 


The letters having been read the Doc- 
tor proceeded to address the meeting, 
and stated what he thought advisable. 

Dr. S. being through, on motion of 
Mr. M. C. Paul, the whole house joined 
in giving that gentleman a vote of 
thanks for the quick and efficient man- 
ner, in which he responded to the re- 
quest of the volunteers. 

John W. Hazelton, Esq., being then 
called for, addressed the meeting in an 
eloquent and patriotic manner. 

In consequence of Mr. M. C. Paul 
offering a motion to abandon the idea 
of forming a company and going into 
drill inasmuch as it will not now be 
accepted by the governor a long and 
spirited debate took place in which Mr. 
S. C. Ashbrook, Dr. J. R. Sickler, Mr. 
M. C. Paul, Mr. John W. Hazelton and 
others participated. The motion was 
finally lost. 


Mr. S. C. Ashbrook then made a mo- 
tion, which was carried, that the organ- 
ization be not abandoned, but that the 
roll be completed and that the company 
hold themselves in readiness whenever 
the governor may deem it necessary to 
call them into service. 


On motion of M. C. Paul it was order- 
ed that this company meet in Carpen- 
ter’s Landing at 3 o’clock p.m. on Sat- 
urday, May 22, 1861 for the purpose of 
drilling and determining what further 
action is necessary. On motion of John 
W. Hazelton it was ordered that the 
proceedings of this meeting be publish- 
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ed in the Woodbury “Constitution,” and 
the “Gloucester County Times.” 

Jno. M. Kitchen, President. 
F. McAdams, Secretary. 


The Flag Raising at Thorough Fare 


On Saturday last a handsome flag, 12 
by 18 feet was raised at Thoroughfare 
in presence of a large assembly of citi- 
zens. The halyards were placed in the 
hands of Messrs. J. N. Wollard and 
B. B. Shuster, and as they stood with 
the cords in their hands, their features 
plainly showed that the patriotic fire 
was burning in their breasts, though 
their heads were silvered over by the 
frosts of many Winters. 

Three hearty cheers were given as 
the Stars and Stripes were seen rising 
to its position, fanned by the breeze. As 
it reached the summit the cannon’s loud 
roar saluated the red, white and blue. 

Rev. Mr. Carman made an appropri- 
ate speech, the star-spangled banner 
was sung, and Rev. Mr. Fort addressed 
the people in eloquent terms. 

Sergeant Snowden then made a patri- 
otic speech, and was followed by Mes- 
srs. Wollard, Charles Wilkins and 
others, who stirred up the patriotic fire 
in the hearts of the lovers of the Union. 


Testaments for the Troops 


The soldiers who have recently left 
the State under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Runyon, four Regiments, between 
three and four thousand in number, 
were furnished each with a copy of the 
New Testament. 

This was mostly done in the city of 
Trenton, under the direction of the 
State Superintendent of the Bible Soci- 
ety, just before their departure. 
~The volumes used were of a neat 
gilt-edged pocket-book form, and were 
selected not only for their intrinsic 
value, but as keepsakes from fellow- 
citizens and Christian friends at home. 

The provision was made for those 
who were not otherwise furnished with 
these books, in a form convenient to 
carry on the person, and were willing 
to receive them. 

The distribution had the approbation 
and co-operation of the governor, and 
adjutant generals, and other officers. In 
many cases it was made company by 
company, either in the ranks or by call- 
ing each soldier by name and having 
him step forward and receive the book. 
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Col. Johnson’s Regiment from New- 


‘ark, 780 men, were supplied when on 


parade, an interesting spectacle, not 
one of the number declining to receive 
the gift. 

The whole matter was treated with 
seriousness by the men, and many ex- 
pressed gratification. The books will 
doubtless afford employment and so- 
lace in the leisure hours of the camp. 

The presentation was made in the 
name of the Bible Society of the county 
from which each company came, and 
which it is not doubted will cheerfully 
bear the expense. 

The new Regiments now forming 
will be supplied in Trenton in the same 
way. 

Persons wishing to aid in this depart- 
ment of the Bible Soceity’s work can 
send their contributions to C. P. Abbott, 
Treasurer of the Gloucester County 
Bible Society. 


Camp Scott 


The name of the camp of the New 
Jersey troops at Washington has been 
changed from Monmouth to Scott. Gen- 
eral Runyon issued an order as follows: 

“In honor of the distinguished leader 
of the armies of the Union, whose pres- 
ervation to the nation for this day of 
the severest trials falls not short of a 
special Providence, the camp at Meri- 
dian Hill, now known by the name of 
the ever glorious Revolutionary battle- 
field of New Jersey, will hereafter be 
designated as Camp Scott.” 


Army Life Explained 
(Communicated) 


Camp Olden, May 28, 1861 

Friend Barber—Knowing that many 
of the citizens of Old Gloucester would 
like to be posted in regard to the con- 
dition and movements of the company 
from that county, I devote an hour 
this morning to inform them, through 
the medium of “The Constitution,” 
(with your permission), of a few ideas 
of our camp and camp life. 

We arrived at Trenton at 11 o’clock 
on Tuesday the 21st, and were marched 
up through State street to the capitol; 
and, not withstanding the streets were 
in an awful condition from the heavy 
rain on the 20th, our men never march- 
ed better or appeared to better advan- 
tage. 

We received orders to take up quar- 
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ters in the arsenal, to which place we 
were immediately marched. 

Upon entering the arsenal gates, a 
change came over the spirit of our 
dreams; the countenances of our men 
were suddenly elongated. 

The men stationed there, with the 
exception of one company, appeared to 
be in a wretched condition. Upon 
breaking ranks, our men received such 
information as led them to refuse to 
quarter there. We instantly paid a 
visit to headquarters, stated the facts 
as we knew them to be, and before 3 
o’clock we received orders to take up 
quarters at Camp Perrine. 

This camp is situated on a hill back 
from the arsenal and State Prison, and 
commands a good view of Trenton and 
the country south of it. The cars and 
the canal run along directly at the foot 
of the camp. 

On Wednesday morning we receiv- 
ed orders to march our company up to 
the capitol to be sworn in. Every man 
was eager to be mustered in, and, what 
all of your citizens will be pleased to 
hear, every man passed by the surgeon, 
and took the oath prescribed, with stout 
hearts and cheerful faces. At 4 o’clock 
we were again on the march enroute 
for our present position, Camp Olden. 
We reached this place before 6 o’clock 
and by half past 7 we had pitched our 
tents and were ready for a soldier’s 
supper. 

The next morning we arranged things 
as nicely as possible, and it was well we 
did, as by 10 o’clock we were waited 
upon by some Woodbury and Mullica 
Hill ladies and gents, and we made 
everything show to the best advantage. 

On Sunday the 26th we had two 
preachers here, and over 3000 visitors 
were here in the afternoon, including 
some 500 or 600 ladies. 

The boys are all in excellent spirits 
and like camp life very well, although 
we are not as well situated in regard to 
provisions as we shall be after a little 
time. 


The carpenters are here now making 
our bunks and putting floors in our 
tents. I have not slept in a bed since 
I left Woodbury, but took up my quar- 
ters on the ground on a straw sack. 
Tonight I shall have a good sleep on a 
camp bunk. 


Several ladies have come in camp 
since I commenced this letter. Our boys 
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are just giving nine hearty cheers. I 
went out to see what the cheers were 
for, and was much gratified to see two 
large drygoods boxes, about three feet 
square, directed to Capt. Brown, Com- 
pany A, 3d Regiment. 

We got half a dozen hatchets, took 
off the lids, when lo! out came one hun- 
dred and twelve pies of all kinds and 
varieties, some 200 or 300 rusk, and 
about two bushels of cakes of different 
kinds. The ladies from Carpenter’s 
Landing, (Heaven bless ’em), brought 
us about a bushel of cakes, and what 
pleased us all, a large lot of pickles 
of all kinds. 


We ascertained that our boxes of 
pies and cakes came from our friend 
Phipps and his very estimable lady. 
The boys were called together, and 
after giving nine cheers for the ladies 
of Old Gloucester, they were instructed 
for 20 minutes in a new drill, called the 
pie drill, and never were men more 
attentive. May our friend Phipps and 
his worthy wife live a thousand years. 

As I write, intelligence is just brought 
to me that one of our men was shot 
this morning in our camp. His name 
is Benjamin Maul, from Mullica Hill. 
One of our men was handling his re- 
volver, when it went off, blowing off 
one of Maul’s fingers, the ball then 
entering his leg, going through the 
fleshy part of it, and coming out some 
4 or 5 inches from the place of entrance. 

The doctor was on the ground at the 
time, and dressed his wounds carefully. 
The captain has just been to see him. 
He is easier and doing as well as can 
be expected. 


The captain has just given orders 
that no pistols will be allowed on the 
grounds at all. 


We have now 1300 men here, and 
shall occupy our present position until 
3010 men are here, that is, the three 
regiments. Our courier, just from Tren- 
ton, reports that the Cumberland coun- 
ty men will be here today, making 
1400. 

There are also two companies at the 
arsenal, which makes 1600 men all told, 
so far as we know of. We are Com-- 
pany A. of the 3d Regiment, and the 
grenadiers of the regiment. 

We occupy the right of the regiment, 
and have the finest position on the 
ground. 

Camp Olden is on the site of old 
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Trenton battle ground, where in the 
days of yore 13,000 men were sleeping 
at night, upon the ground we now oc- 
cupy. It is about 3 miles from Trenton, 
and is in a very large level field, flank- 
ed by woods on the north and south. 

It is really a beautiful encampment, 
and we have hundreds of visitors daily. 

Our men were much mortified upon 
their arrival in Trenton to find that 
their suits, and especially their coats, 
were not the regulation suits at all. 

The men from Elizabeth were the 
best dressed men in Trenton, and our 
Gloucester boys (I blush when I write 
it), looked more like plow boys than 
soldiers. They all think that they have 
been humbugged. 


What they have will be taken for 
fatigue dress, and new uniforms must 
be gotten for them. In an interview 
with the governor he informed us that 
we would receive pay from the 26th of 
April, that being the date of our accept- 
ance. 


We shall probably receive our first 
pay next week. Our company is the 
best drilled company in Trenton or 
Camp Olden. They rank as A No. 1, 
and the highest encomiums are lavish- 
ed upon them by all. 


The bugle is now sounding for par- 
ade and I must close. Should you wish 
it, I will continue to give you news 
from our camp occasionally. In con- 
clusion, allow me to return my thanks 
to the citizens of Woodbury, and the 
ladies in particular of that and other 
places in your county, for their kind 
attention. 

The boys send their best respects. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Frank. 
(For The Constitution) 
Constitution, June 4, 1861 


Col. Wm. R. Montgomery 


Mr. Editor—I see that Gov. Olden 
has made the judicious selection of the 
above-named gentleman, as commander 
of one of the regiments under the late 
requisition. 

Col. Montgomery, although a resident 
of Pennsylvania, is a native of New 
Jersey, and was presented by the Leg- 
islature of New Jersey with a sword, as 
a reward for his gallant conduct in the 
Mexican War, where he was twice 
wounded and as often brevetted. 

Col. M. was court-martialed and dis- 
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_missed from the army, on some frivol- 


ous pretext, by the soi-distant president 
of the Southern Confederacy, Jeff. Da- 
vis, when Secretary of War, under the 
late Pierce Administration and now, 
while the man who attempted to de- 
stroy Col. M. is also attempting to 
destroy the liberties of his country, the 
gallant colonel is rushing with his - 
sword to defend our glorious Constitu- 
tion and the Union. 
Heke 


The New Jersey Second Brigade 


All the companies composing the 
three new regiments are in camp at 
Trenton. They are to be equipped in 
the very best manner, and as there is 
time to do this deliberately, more care 
and economy will be observed, than 
was possible with the troops under the 
first requisition. 

The uniforms are in progress, and 
other supplies are in preparation. They 
will probably remain in camp about 
three or four weeks. 

In regard to the appointment of a 
commander of the brigade the Trenton 
Democrat says “The appointment of 
Brigadier-General is made by the 
President, for the three years service, 
and the field officers have united in re- 
commending to the President for that 
position Adjutant General R. F. Stock- 
tone Jt. 

The adjutant possesses all the inher- 
ent qualities for a good officer, and we 
are confident if the recommendation is 
complied with, he will confer as much 
honor and credit on his native State in 
the army, if opportunity should offer, 
as the gallant commodore has by his 
brilliant services in the navy.” 

The Gloucester Company (Company 
A.) have lost their captain. The Ga- 
zette of Saturday confirms the report 
that he has been appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Third Regiment. 

We congratulate the colonel on his 
promotion, but we know the boys are 
sorry to lose their captain. He had 
their entire confidence and highest re- 
gard. 

An interesting letter from the camp 
will be found on the opposite page. We 
hope to hear from the writer again. 


Another Letter on Army Life 


(For “The Constitution”) 
A Leaf From My Diary—No. 2 
Mr. Editor—You will please excuse 
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the non-appearance of a letter from 
Camp for this week, from the fact that 
IT have not had time to gather all the 
important news requisite to give a sat- 
isfactory letter. I copy from my diary, 
and send you the following items: 


June ist—Our good Captain Henry 
W. Brown has received a commission 
as Lieut. Colonel, and is now second 
officer in the regiment; and, while I 
hold up both hands for his appoint- 
ment, yet I regret sincerely that Old 
Gloucester should lose such a noble 
and praiseworthy captain. When we 
reflect that he came among us a per- 
fect stranger, without any influential 
friends, which are often necessary to 
advancement, we are assured that the 
appointment must be very gratiyfing 
to him, for he has made himself, and 
has our best wishes. 


June 3d—We have been talking this 
morning as to who shall take Col. 
Brown’s place as captain of our com- 
pany, but did not make a selection. I 
saw Ben. Maul this morning on his 
crutches, and he was laughing as us- 
ual. He will soon leave the hospital. 
Two companies came in today from 
Newark. Yesterday being Sunday, we 
had four preachers in the camp and 
the usual number of visitors. Car- 
riages lined the road as far as we could 
see, reminding me of an immense camp 
meeting. 

June 4th—Our camp was a scene of 
intense excitement this morning. Two 
companies, C. and F., from Burlington 
and Sussex, were out of provisions, 
and determined to march into Trenton 
to get bread. They were hungry and 
desperate. I cannot tell what would 
have been the result if they had gone 
to Trenton, but just as they were ready 
to start, a large baker wagon drove 
into camp, filled with bread for other 
companies. As soon as the boys dis- 
covered it, all command over them was 
at end. They rushed furiously upon 
the wagon and took from it all the 
bread it contained. 


Soon after another baker came in 
and was stripped of his bread, and 
when he used means to stop the mob, 
he was severely struck upon the head. 


It will give you pleasure to know that 
our boys were not concerned in this 
affair. We have now plenty to eat, and 
that which is good. I know companies 
here who have not had any meat for 
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two days, and who have actually suf- 
fered from hunger, but such things are 
of rare occurrence, and the scarcity of 
provisions is in most cases the result 
of wilful waste. 

Each company is allowed sufficient 
for its use, but they must take care 
of it. 


June 5th—Two more companies came 
in today. The Regimental Band be- 
longing to the 2d Regiment also came 
in, and are playing their first piece 
while I write. We want but one more 
company and then our regiment is full. 

June 6th—A soldier was drummed out 
of camp this morning to the tune of 
the Rogue’s march. He had committed 
theft. I paid a flying visit to Trenton 
this morning, and in conversation with 
the officials at the State House, found 
out the fact that our regiment has al- 
ready been ordered to leave. The Gov- 
ernor’s private secretary returned from 
Washington yesterday with our orders 
to march, but as the regiment is not 
all filled up and the men are not uni- 
formed, we will not march until paid 
off and equipped. The contractors have 
until the 16th of this month to com- 
plete the contracts. 

You may then expect us to march 
soon. The contract calls for 3000 Have- 
locks to screen our faces and necks 
from the sun in a warm climate. It 
looks ominous. It is already decided 
when and where we are to go. Our des- 
tination is south of Mason & Dixon’s. 

June 7—Our new captain came this 
morning, and was greeted with nine 
hearty cheers. His name is David Vick- 
ers, from Camden, N. J. He has been 
five years in one of our best military 
academies, and is a good soldier. 

Our men like him very much, and 
are perfectly satisfied. Four more 
companies have just come in. Our 
regiment is now full. The Mullica Hill 
Brass Band, in connection with others 
from different places, have just been 
sworn in for three years. They are in 
our regiment. We had a splendid par- 
ade tonight, 1000 men in line and 34 
officers. The band performed well . 

June 8th—No news of importance 
this morning. 

The officers and men of Company A, 
3d Regiment, return their sincere 
thanks to the Citizens of Old Glouces- 
ter for the following contributions: 
June 5th—One large box of bread, 
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cakes and pies, from Paulsboro, at the 
hands of Mrs. Mary Lockwood. June 
6th—Two barrels and nine boxes, con- 
taining bread, pies, strawberries, pre- 
serves, jellies, dried beef, hams, &c., 
from Mullica Hill. In the front part of 
the wagon that brought them could be 
seen the good humored countenance of 
our much esteemed friend, Capt. Tho- 
mas G. Batten, of the Stevens Union 
Rifle Artillery of Mullica Hill. 


Long may he wave. 


Our boys fairly howled when he 
came. June 7th—Our thanks to Old 
Woolwich for seven large drygoods 
boxes, containing the same as those 
from Mullica Hill, with the addition of 
seventeen dozen boiled eggs. They 
were brought up by Mr. Isaac S. Strat- 
ton, of the firm of Stratton & Garrison. 


He deserves all commendation. Our 
boys promise each township a button 
from Jeff. Davis’ coat. They will never 
forget Old Gloucester. Samuel Gra- 
ham received his discharge this morn- 
ing. Ben Maul is discharged from the 
Hospital. 

The boys are all well. 

Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK 


Promotion and Captaincy 


Captain Henry W. Brown having 
been appointed Lieut. Colonel of the 3d 
Regiment, Mr. David Vickers, 1st Lieut. 
of the West Jersey Rifles, Camden, has 
been appointed captain in his place in 
Company A, Gloucester county volun- 
teers. 

He is highly spoken of, and his ap- 
pointment gives satisfaction to the 
company. 


Military Spirit at Camden 


The military spirit at Camden con- 
tinues unabated. Although seven com- 
panies have been sent to the seat of 
war from that place, three more are 
said to be ready to go, and two more 
forming. 

The West Jersey Rifles, No. 2, Capt. 
James M. Scovel, 1st Lieut. Thomas 
Stevenson, 2d do, E. H. Troth, 3d do. 
M. B. Taylor. 


The Ellsworth Rifles, Capt. James 
Hardy, 1st Lieut. C. M. Ackerman, 2d 
do Joseph Z. Collings, 3d do. William 
Wilson. 
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Appointments 
The following appointments have 
been recently made: 
Samuel Read of Mount Holly, 


Quartermaster of the First N. J. Regi- 
ment—mustered into service for three 
years. 

Jervis H. Bartlett, collector of the 
Port of Tuckerton; Joseph B. Oliphant, 
of Mount Holly, Paymaster in the 
Navy. 


The Military of Salem County 


The Salem Standard says: As nearly 
as we can ascertain the number of 
men now receiving instruction in mili- 
tary tactics, in this county alone, will 
amount to a full regiment. 

The military spirit of our people was 
never so thoroughly aroused as now; 
nor was there ever a greater necessity 
existing for them to become acquaint- 
ed with the “art of war.” 

This spirit has assumed a form which 
promises to render it of incalculable 
benefit to the government, as_ well 


against traitors and rebels at home as 


enemies abroad. If called to the field 
they will enter it with a knowledge of 
the drill, which will obviate the neces- 
sity, aS in the case of the volunteers 
recently enlisted, of going into camp 
for that purpose preparatory to active 
service. 


COMMUNICATED 
Another Letter on Camp Life 


Camp Olden, June 10, 1861 

Friend Barber—Long ere this I 
should have fulfilled my promise to 
you, on the evening before our depar- 
ture from Woodbury, but there have 
been almost an innumerable number 
of things, which have demanded my 
attention. 

At first everything was comparative- 
ly strange to us. Having never been 
accustomed to the necessity of implor- 
ing the civil authorities, for the proper 
enjoyment of our political rights as 
citizens, we found ourselves somewhat 
enibarrassed, when it became apparent, 
that we should be under the humiliat- 
ing necessity of imploring the military 
authorities for the enjoyment of our 
rights as soldiers. 

In times like the present, when men 
of true courage and integrity, and patri- 
otism alone should be permitted to hold 
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position, or take the charge of any de- 
partment in a brigade of volunteers, 
there are those of selfish and inhuman 
natures, who appear to strive but for 
one end, and that is the unmerciful 
robbing of the volunteers. 

They obtain place through outside 
influence. Self-interest is the basis of 
their avowed patriotism. They speak 
much of sacrifice to the country’s good, 
and at the same time idolize self. 

We have been assured by the gover- 
nor himself, that the various compan- 
ies would receive pay from the State, 
from the day they were accepted until 
the day they were mustered in the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

But all the men received up to Satur- 
day last were the before mentioned as- 
surances. These would not purchase 
those little things necessary for the 
comfort of men. 


How these accustomed to the habit 
of tobacco suffered? They would go 
about the parade grounds of the com- 
panies asking pitifully now and then— 
Have you any tobacco? And then the 
resvonse, no! as the general answer 
was given in a tone full of sympathy, 
altogether different from the tone full 
of harshness so peculiar to the public 
places at home. 


On Saturday last the Quartermaster- 
General was on the ground, the men 
having noticed the fact, the opinion 
seemed to spread over the camp, that it 
was pay day. He however left that 
evening, after he handed over to the 
different captains of the various com- 
panies one dollar for each man. 

This the men, with but few excep- 
tions, as much scorned to receive as 
they now patriotically desire to enter 
into the active service of their country. 

Nobleness of character, and true pa- 
triotism are closely allied. The faith- 
ful and trustworthy soldier is one who 
admires the principles of true man- 
hood, and hence desires not to receive 
that which is his due, as charities of 
the State. 


He is also a man of honor, all are 
taught to be governed by the principles 
of honor, and hence he claims his 
rights and expects to receive them 
without stint or reservation. The State 
will be rewarded for her labor, her 
care, and attention by the patriotism 
of her volunteer soldiery, and their 
gallantry upon the field of battle. 
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They have no more to give—should 
more be asked? Her honor is due to 
every one of them, and they will never 
see it humiliated, by any shameful con- 
duct of theirs, in the day of strife and 
conflict. 

In many respects we are now com- 
fortably situated. We obtain our full 
rations regularly. In this we may have 
been, at first defrauded. Now we have 
a pair of scales, and having calculated 
to the tenth of an ounce our due 
amount, we weigh every article upon 
its receipt, and demand the full com- 
plement. 

The company, consisting of 98 men, 
is entitled, according to the “Army 
Regulations,” every 10 days to 58 lbs, 
12 4-5 oz. of coffee; to 117 lbs. 9 3-5 oz. 
of sugar; to 39 qts. 1 3-5 pts. of vine- 
gar; to 14 lbs. 11 1-5 oz. of candles; to 
39 lbs. 3 1-5 oz. of soap; to 19 qts. 4 
pts. of salt; to 2 bu. 14 qts. 2 1-5 pts. of 
beans, or 98 lbs. of rice; to 1102 lbs. 8 
oz. of bread; to 367 lbs. of salt meat, 
and to 612 lbs. 8 oz. of fresh meat. 

So long as we regularly obtain these 
rations, we cannot possibly suffer with 
hunger. In addition to these during 
last week the company received boxes 
upon boxes of cakes, pies, &c &c from 
different localities of Gloucester county. 

I wish every lady who had anything 
to do in getting them up, had been here. 
With one accord the men cried out: 
God bless the ladies of Old Gloucester. 
It does the men good to know there 
exists such a sympathy for them, by 
those left behind. 


This is cheering, and will stimulate 
them in a faithful discharge of duty. 
It will awaken an honorable rivalry on 
the field of conflict. 

All the companies of the three regi- 
ments are now here, and they present a 
lively appearance. Reveille is at 4.30, 
company drill between 5 and 6 o’clock; 
morning mess at 6.30; squad drill from 
10 to 11.30 o’clock; mess at 12 o’clock; 
company drill from 3 to 5 o’clock; even- 
ing mess at 6 o’clock; dress parade at 
7 o'clock and at tattoo 9 o’clock, the 
men retire to quarters for the night. 

During the day there are many spe- 
cial duties. At 9.30 o’clock there is 
guard mounting. So that, you see we 
are not idle. There is all the time 
something to be done. 

Yesterday was rather an interesting 
day to many in the third regiment. 
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Each company has five sergeants and 
inasmuch as the Second Lieutenants 
of the different companies were mus- 
tered in as Lieutenants, the five ser- 
geants of each company were yester- 
day examined for promotion as Second 
Lieutenants. 


For several days before the examina- 
tion the sergeants studied their books 
hard. The result of the examination 
has not yet been announced. 

There are many officers here who are 
acquainted with the word of command 
and understand their proper execution, 
but comparatively know nothing of 
their science and application of 
their principles. The good officer must 
have more than practice and experi- 
ence. He must understand the theory 
of military science enough to compre- 
hend the philosophy of every company 
or battalion movement. Then when he 
brings his company or battalion in 
front of an enemy, and the latter rap- 
idly execute some movement and thus 
change their position, he will be able 
to fully comprehend it and understand 
how to change the direction of his 
company or battalion so as to meet the 
enemy in the new position, or in order 
tio intercept their design. And in order 
to be accomplished in military science 
he must diligently and critically study 
the productions of military authors. 

Some ten days since we lost our wor- 
thy captain. He has been promoted to 
the position of Lieutenant Colonel, and 
will bring honor upon his new post. 
He is worthy of the position, and will 
make a gallant and trustworthy of- 
ficer. 

We parted with him with reluctance, 
as he had become endeared to us. 
But we have become reconciled inas- 
much as we are yet freely permitted to 
go to him for council and advice. We 
have now for jour captain a young man 
who formerly acted as ist Lieutenant 
in the West Jersey Company.—Captain 
David Vickers. 

He is affable, and a generous man. I 
think the men will become much at- 
tached to him. 

My letter has run out to some length, 
and I have not written what I designed 
in the beginning, and for fear I may yet 
say what I ought not, I will ascribe 
myself. 

Yours truly, 
Ap Re 
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A Leaf from My Diary, No. 3 


(Communicated) 


Camp Olden, June 9, 1861 

Yesterday evening the paymaster 
came around to the different companies 
and handed to the captain of each a 
bag containing one hundred and one 
dollars or one dollar per man. 

It was a source of much annoyance 
to the boys, inasmuch as they wanted 
their pay and it had been promised so 
often. They declare they will not re- 
ceive it—at 8 o’clock this evening 1 
was called upon to go on a patrol 
around the outskirts of our camps in 
search of bad whiskey, an article which 
has been doing more toward filling our 
guard houses full of unruly men and 
creating excitement in camp than any 
one would be aware of. Several gallons 
of the article were found and destroyed, 
and the vendors cautioned for the fu- 
ture. 

Monday morning, June 10th—An ex- 
amination takes place before the offi- 
cers this morning. The Lieutenants 
who have their commissions under the 
three months requisition are to be ex- 
amined as capability, before getting 
commissions — under the 3-year act. 

Two wretched beings in women’s 
form were arrested this morning and 
placed in the guard house. They had 
been strolling around the camp all 
night. They will be handed over to the 
authorities at Trenton tonight. 

June 1ith—A court martial is in ses- 
sion this morning. Two deserters are 
being tried for their crime, &c. Five 
men are on the sick-list. We had a 
nice battalion drill this morning. While 
I am writing 1000 men of the 2d Regi- 
ment are preparing to move; they are 
striking tents, emptying beds, &c. They 
move into a cornfield of 40 or 50 acres. 
The crop will be destroyed. 


June 12th — Our Regimental Band 
made their appearance again today; 
they will remain here now. 

Six men on the sick-list this morning. 


Wednesday night—This will be a 
memorable night for our boys. At 9 
o’clock I was invited to go on another 
patrol in company with 8 officers and 
30 men. We made a charge upon 13 
booths that kept drinks of all kinds, 
notwithstanding they had been warned. 


About 20 barrels of ale and lager 
were opened; dozens of ale &c; porter 
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bottles were broken, and several demi- 
johns of Apple John, of uncertain mix- 
ture, were emptied upon the earth. 

The 30 men then were ordered to tear 
down the booths and in a small space 
of time not one board was left upon 
another. 

I went over to the scene of the last 
nighu’s adventure to see the ruins and 
they were ruins indeed. The place 
looked as if a tornado had swept over 
the place. The court martial is still in 
session. 

June 13th—Word came today from 
Trenton that we would receive our pay 
tomorrow up to the 30th of May. We 
would rather see it than hear tell of it. 

Friday, 14th—About 200 visitors came 
in this miorning at half past 6 o’clock. 

They are from Bridgeton. Over 100 


ladies are now parading over our 
grounds. 
Saturday, 15th—I am now on my 


journey ho:neward. On my return I 
will again write. 
Respectfully yours, 


Frank. 


The President and the New Jersey 
Troops 


The President, and Secretaries Cam- 
eron and Chase visited the camps on 
the Virginia shore, on Thursday after- 
noon, and reviewed the Highth New 
York and four New Jersey Regiments. 

Gen. McDowell and staff and Gen. 
Runyon and staff were also present. 

After reviewing the President visited 
the intrenchments which the Jersey 
regiments have been engaged in con- 
structing. He was greatly pleased with 
this immense work which is now near- 
ly completed. He also expressed great 
gratification at their excellent disci- 
pline and the admirable manner in 
which they performed their evolutions. 

When the President and party took 
their departure, nine hearty cheers 
went up for His Excellency. 


The Act for the Relief of Families and 
Widowed Mothers of Volunteers 
from New Jersey 


The Trenton State Gazette gives the 
following synopsis of the above bill, 
passed at the special session, and ap- 
proved May 11. The law went into 
immediate effect. 

Sec. 1 provides “That the sum of six 
dollars per month be allowed and paid 
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to the families of such married persons 
iof the Military of this State, and to the 
widowed mothers of such persons with- 
out families, dependent upon them for 
support, as have been or shall be mus- 
tered into the service cf this State or 
the United States.” 

“Sec. 2. That the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of each of the counties of 
the State pay the said money month- 
ly to such as are entitle. to draw it; 
and that, if necessary, they may make 
temporary loans for this purpose. 

“Sec. 3. That the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of each of the counties 
shall make quarter-yearly returns to 
the State Treasurer of the amount so 
paid out; and that the bills so 
rendered shall be refunded by the 
Treasurer to the said Board of 
Freeholders, out of the moneys raised 
for the purposes of war, &c. It also 
provides that in incorporated cities and 
boroughs the money shall be paid out 
under the corporate authorities thereof, 
who shall, in like manner, render their 
bills quarterly to the State Treasurer 
for payment. 

“Sec. 4. That all monies so received 
from the Treasurer by the Board of 
Freeholders or authorities of a city or 
borough, shall be inviolably applied to 
the purposes contemplated by this act. 

“Sec. 5. That volunteers, without 
families, shall receive from the State 
four dollars per month in addition to 
the pay now allowed by law—the same 
to be payable not until the said volun- 
teer shall have received an honorable 
discharge from the service of this State 
or the United States. 


“Sec. 6. That the captains of the sev- 
eral companies, mustered into service 
furnish a list of all those entitled to re- 
ceive pay as above, which list shall be 
filed in the office of the clerk of the 
county in which such company is or- 
ganized. 

“Sec. 7. That the persons enrolled 
into companies by order of the Adju- 
tant General and accepted by the gov- 
ernor, shall be entitled to $12 per 
month from the date of their accept- 
ance until mustered into service or. 
discharged by the governor. 

“Sec. 8. That the adjutant general 
shall inform the captains of the dif- 
ferent companies of the passage of this 
act, and obtain from them the infor- 
mation required by the sixth section. 
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“Sec. 9. That this act shall be deemed 
a public act, and take effect immedi- 
ately.” 

This act thus stripped of all legal 
technicalities, is perfectly plain; and 
we trust that those to whom the duty 
is assigned, will proceed at once to 
carry out its provisions. The families 
oof volunteers are in need of the money 
and the sooner they can get it the 
better. 


A Leaf From My Diary, No. 4 


Camp Olden, June 18, 1861 

June 18—I arrived at camp today at 
noon and reported myself returned, and 
was ordered to proceed to the arsenal 
forthwith and select the clothing and 
equipments for 98 men, viz: 98 watch 
coats, undress coats, pantaloons, knap- 
sacks, Haversacks, drawers, socks, can- 
teens, &c. 


On our return our men were drawn 
up in line and the clothing dealt out to 
them. They now have every thing re- 
quired excepting a uniform coat and 
new arms. 

June 19—Frank H. Coles, who has 
been twice fairly, honorably and unani- 
mously elected by the company, has 
been displaced and Charles Wilson ad- 
vanced to his position. 

The wish of the company not being 
consulted inthis case, they knew noth- 
ing of it until the appointment was an- 
nounced. 

Had it been openly done the pro- 
gramme would have been changed. 

June 20—Clothing for the men is 
coming in by the wagon load this morn- 
ing. We are gaining ground every 
day towards completion, and _ being 
ready to march at an hour’s notice. 
Thursday afternoon we were again 
blessed with the sight of a goodly num- 
ber of our Woodbury friends, who came 
on an excursion to camp. We were 
much pleased with their visit. 

June 21—Several teams are now com- 
ing into camp loaded with arms. They 
are new Springfield muskets, with 
spring bayonet. They were made in 
1846 and are percussion. They give gen- 
eral satisfaction. Quite a number of 
visitors from Camden and Philadelphia 
today. 

A court martial is in session this 
morning. 1 o’clock—I have just re- 
turned from Trenton. I went to take 
the pay roll and ascertain as to when 


- yet. 
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the rocks would come. No signs as 
A deserter was drummed out of 
the Ist Regiment this afternoon. 

June 22—Our colonel refused to sign 
any more furloughs this morning. It 
is ... reported that we move from this 
place within the week. 300 men from 
the ... obtained furlough last night. 


Salem Man Promoted 


Lieut. Henry F. Chew, of the John- 
son (Salem) guards, in the 4th Regi- 
ment (now in the entrenchments at 
Alexandria, Va.), has been promoted to 
1st Lieutenant. The vacancy was oc- 
casioned by the transfer of Lieut. Ing- 
ham to the Regular Army. 

By order of Gen. Runyon, an elec- 
tion was held, when Lieut. Chew was 
unanimously chosen. We are much 
pleased to hear of the promotion of our 
young friend. 

He has rather a fondness for the 
profession. After the promotion of 
Capt. Johnson to be major, Lieut. Chew 
succeeded to the 2d lieutenancy. He 
was the only man then in the com- 
pany who had any knowledge of mili- 
tary science, and this he had acquired 
in the regular service. 

His company is rightly proud of him. 
He will prove his title to the confidence 
of his friends if opportunity should 
occur. Wm. W. Plummer was chosen 
2d Lieutenant. We see it stated that 


-Sergeant E. A. Acton has been promot- 


ed to mounted orderly on Gen. Run- 
yon’s staff at Camp Princeton. 


In Virginia 


The entrenchments recently erected 
by the New Jersey Brigade in Virginia, 
now known as Fort Runyon, comprise a 
complete defense of the capital from 
any force designed to approach it by 
the Long Bridge, and all who have seen 
them regard their construction as one 
of the chief points of the campaign. 

Built on the westerly bank of the 
heights they command fully the Alex- 
andria road, the road that leads to 
Arlington House, the long Bridge to 
the Potomac river, and all the sur- 
rounding country. A recent visitor 
thus speaks of them. 

“The embankment is raised some ten 
feet, and outside is a ditch, running 
the whole length of the works, about 
twelve feet in width within these works 
at various points are constructed maga- 
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zines, formed of heavy timber, in the 
shape of an oblong box, and covered on 
every side with several feet of closely 
packed earth, heavily sodded on the 
top. 

Across the entrance to the camp 
from the Alexandria road is a strong 
stockade fence running down into the 
morass, with a gate. 

It is constructed of the heaviest tim- 
ber, deeply planted in the earth, and 
arranged for musket fire at an attack- 
ing foe. The earth works are so near 
completed that guns of the heaviest 
character are being mounted in bar- 
bette, the pivots having been placed 
with great care. 

The guns are, some of them, of the 
heaviest character, while the ditches 
are swept by eight-inch columbiads.” 

Captain Henry W. Brown of the ist 
Company of Gloucester County Volun- 
teers has been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Third Regi- 
ment of the second requisition of troops 
now under drill at Camp Olden, near 
this city. 

In this promotion Gov. Olden not 
only awarded a well merited tribute, 
but also made a wise provision for the 
regiment. Col. Brown is not one of the 
many military commanders who in 
these troublous times spring up mush- 
room-like in a day, with no _ other 
claims to their responsible positions 
than those which they derive from in- 
flating commissions. 

He is an old soldier of five years’ ser- 
vice in the regular Army, has roughed 
it in camp and garrison as a private 
and officer, and thoroughly understands 
the hard discipline and details of a 
soldier’s life. 

Of his proficiency in the military tac- 
tics, ample proof has been given by 
him during his connection with his 
company; and his executive ability is 
undoubtedly equal to the important 
position which has been so judiciously 
assigned him. 

He will be an honor to the staff, and 
give prestige to the regiment. 


New Jersey Troops in Virginia 


The First and Third Regiments of 
the New Jersey Brigade have been 
thrown forward three miles nearer the 
enemy, occupying Camp Trenton, situ- 
ated on the London and Hampshire 
Railroad. 
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Alexandria is about two miles to the 
eastward of the camp, and Vienna some 
ten miles beyond. 

The camp is on level ground in a 
grove of cedar trees. 

Gen. Runyon is with these two regi- 
ments, the Second and Fourth remain- 
ing at Fort Runyon. The men were 
delighted at the prospect of an ad- 
vance, and were rejoiced that they 
were getting within reach of the enemy. 


Letters From Camp Olden 


(For The Constitution) 
Camp Olden, June 23, 1861 

Frienc Barber—We had, sometime 
before the late visit of our Woodbury 
friends, anticipated the pleasure of a 
ramble through the camp with you; 
and were therefore, somewhat disap- 
pointed in not seeing you in company 
with them. 

Do you not design giving us a visit 
before our departure to the seat of 
war? We will give you a hearty wel- 
come. It does us all much good to see 
our friends from “Old Gloucester” here 
occasionally. They appear to be so 
much interested in our welfare, and 
so liberal in their sympathies for us. 

Their kindness and generous words 
of encouragement will never be forgot- 
ten by us. In the day of trial, which 
is undoubtedly drawing near, we know 
they will expect us to manfully dis- 
charge our duties. 

In the hour of suffering we shall rea- 
lize, from the tenderness with which 
they have watched over us, that their 
warmest prayers will be for our com- 
fort; and, we trust that our friends will 
rest assured that whatever shall be- 
fall us, we shall endeavor to act with 
honor. 

We hope to meet them all again in 
life, cheerful, prosperous and happy. It 
may be otherwise; for we have promis- 
ed, for three years, to devote to our 
country our energies, and have placed 
upon her altars, which have been so 
long desecrated by disloyal spirits, our 
lives as willing sacrifice to freedom 
and humanity. 

We have exchanged the life of peace, 
and of peaceful times, for the life of 
the tented field, to put down a cruel and 
unjustifiable rebellion—one that would 
strike a deadly blow at our nationality. 

What changes may occur in the 
course of these three years we know 
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not. The future is hid from us. We 
cannot penetrate its dark uncertain- 
ties. It is well that we cannot, for the 
soldier’s life has many trying vicissi- 
tudes. 

It may be that many of us will find, 
ere the wandering Pleiades shall be 
brought back to the constellation of the 
Union, a soldier’s grave. If so we shall 
meet our destiny as defenders of one 
of the most beneficent governments 
upon the face of the earth. 

The beautiful ensign of political and 
religious liberty—the Stars and Stripes 
—shall be our winding street. In this 
the dying soldiers glory, we shall find 
consolation, for ‘’twill be sweet thus to 
die for one’s country.” 

Friend Barber, how we wish you 
were here with us this evening. We 
would take a seat together in front of 
our tent. It is a beautiful evening, and 
is now about one hour after tattoo. 

All nature seems to be in a state of 
repose. There appears to be a deep 
and solemn stillness reigning over the 
camp. Not a light is to be seen burn- 
ing. Yet the full moon casts down 
upon us so much light that all of the 
tents of the entire encampment may be 
distinguished and numbered. 

One can almost see to read; and, as 
we turn to look out of our tent, we 
can readily perceive first across our 
company parade ground, at the dis- 
tance of some one hundred yards, a 
sentry quietly marching up and down 
at his post. 

He is at support arms. We can see 
from the quiet regularity, and the man- 
ner in which he bends forward his 
head, that he is in deep meditation. 
He may be thinking of a kind and lov- 
ing mother at home; perchance medi- 
tating upon her parting words. 

He may not have forgotten the last 
embrace of a gentle sister, and may be 
putting forth a silent prayer in behalf 
of her protection; or, it may be, that 
his soul is glowing with patriotic ar- 
dor and enthusiasm, and that he is 
imagining what he would do on the 
field of battle, in the cause of freedom, 
for the North is engaged in a holy and 
righteous cause. 

His meditations are pure and sacred 
to himself. The sentry is one of our 
company. 

For several days of the past two 
weeks we have been engaged at a gen- 


- eral court martial. 
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We have tried sev- 
eral persons. There have been few 
cases of absence without leave and oth- 
ers of a greater degree of crime—one 
for bayonetting another. Yesterday we 
adjourned sine die. 

The sentence rests much upon the 
discretion of a court-maritial. We will 
mention a few of the lawful punish- 
ments by sentence of a court-martial, 
according to the offense and jurisdic- 
tion of the court. They are: death, 
corporal punishment by flogging, con- 
finement on bread and water diet, soli- 
tary confinement, hard labor, ball and 
chain, forfeiture of pay and allowances 
from services, reprimands, shaving one 
side of the head, and drumming out. 

The latter is considered the most se- 
vere, as it is the most disgraceful. The 
soldier, of all men, most dislikes public 
disgrace. In most instances he would 
prefer death. This is not deemed so 
dishonorable. 


A soldier cannot be confined on bread 
and water diet, more than fourteen 
days at a time, with intervals between 
the periods of such confinements not 
less than such periods, and not exceed- 
ing eighty-four days in any one year. 

There cannot be corporal punishment 
by stripes and lashes in the Army since 
the act of 2d March, 1833, excepting for 
the crime of desertion; and it is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the “Articles of 
War,” in what cases a person may be 
sentenced to suffer death, and in such 
cases it must be by the concurrence of 
two-thirds of a general court-martial. 


We have received our uniforms and 
arms. The arms were made at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1846. They are 
such as were then considered of the 
best quality, but are now out of date. 
The great improvement in military 
arms during the past fifteen years ren- 
ders the arms given out to the three 
regiments here almost useless as to effi- 
ciency. 

They are heavy and not of sufficient 
range. In a contest with our enemies 
we will be obliged to depend princi- 
pally upon the bayonet. The authori- 
ties informed us that they were unable 
to obtain the improved arms at pres- 
ent, but as soon as they could be ob- 
tained, they would be forwarded to us. 
Some of the men declare that they will 
soon have them if the authorities will 
only order them to some point south- 
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ward. They desire to approach the 
sacred soil of the Old Dominion.” 

Monday morning, June 24th — The 
great desire of the men for the orders: 
“Southward, March!” will soon be rea- 
lized. The commanding officer of our 
regiment, Col. Taylor, has issued orders 
to the officers of the respective com- 
panies to see that all men have all 
their arms and uniforms in order and 
packed by Thursday morning. 

We know not yet where we are going. 
We frequently hear it said that the 
three regiments here will take the place 
of the four regiments from the State 
now in Virginia. It matters not to us 
to what section of the country we shall 
be ordered. 

We hope to stand face to face, toe to 
toe with the enemies of our country. 
They talk largely and threaten hugely, 
yet they have domineered, brow-beaten 
and intimidated their own people. Our 
motto is: One flag and one government, 
and the time is soon coming that will 
determine which section of our country 
can rightfully boast of true chivalry. 

The next time I write, judging from 
present indications, will be from a sec- 
tion of country far distant from here. 
Until then, I remain yours truly, 

J. 


Communicated 


Camp Olden, June 21, 1861 

Dear Editor: Here I sit with my va- 
lise for a writing desk and a tallow 
candle stuck in a bayonet for a light; 
here I draw my thoughts from the 
noisy hum of camp life and bustle, to 
think of dear friends at home; here we 
are soldiers in every sense. 

Even now, while I write, I hear the 
sentinel’s steady tramp, as he paces his 
hourly guard; and as some poor soldier 
who has unluckily overstayed his time, 
endeavors to regain admittance, the 
stern, quick challenge is given: “who 
comes there? Halt!” Answer: “Friend.” 
The sentinel replies: “Advance and give 
counter-sign”; and if he by chance has 
it not, which very often occurs, he is 
politely marched off to the guard house, 
there to take his rest on bare boards till 
morning. 

Well, about camp life. I told you at 
the beginning what my chances were 
for writing, so I must be brief. Here 
we are in a Sibley tent, my companions 
lying around me wrapped in slumber. 


One poor fellow remarked before he 
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fell asleep that he was hungry, that he 
was willing to endure all the trials and 
privations of a soldier, if he could get 
enough to eat; and our friends at home 
will bear with him when he hints about 
hardships. 

When you take into consideration the 
duties we have to perform, and the 
scantiness of our clothing and mess, 
you will see that a soldier’s life is not 
very inviting. Most of us have been 
accustomed, at least, to get all we want- 
ed to eat, and that cooked decently; 
but it would not be a soldier’s life if 
any other than this. 


We have a very pretty location for 
camp. A very fine stream of water 
borders on one side of it, and here I 
might as well remark that it is quite a 
ludicrous sight of a morning or even- 
ing after drill, to see the volunteers 
squatting alongside of the run, wash- 
ing out their clothes and spreading 
them on the bushes and bank to dry. 


This stream is a modern Jordan to 
us. Here the poor soldier goes on every 
occasion—to wash his clothes, to wash 
his face, to bathe his feet, and cleanse 
himself the best he is able. We are 
now about in complete working order. 

Nearly every Second Lieutenant in 
our regiment is displaced, and succeed- 
ed by those whom it is hoped will give 
better satisfaction to the officers in 
command, if not to the privates, which 
by-the-way goes very hard with some 
of the companies. 


Company F, Cumberland Grays, even 
refused to submit. I will say here that 
there is too much hard feeling existing 
between officers and men. Yesterday 
some ten men in a heretofore very or- 
derly company, refused to drill, from 
the fact that their shoes were all worn 
out, and they could not nor would not 
drill barefooted. 


The consequence was they were 
marched off to the guard house. This 
is a palpable grievance. The men com- 
prising the Third Regiment are as loyal 
and noble a set of men as ever shoul- 
dered a musket, and why is it that they 
cannot be treated as such? 


I think New Jersey can point with 
pride to the men who have responded 
so nobly to support the laws and per- 
petuate the Union. It does my heart 
good to look down the lines of glitter- 
ing bayonets and read the faces of 
those men, 
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In them you will see an unusual 
amount of intelligence. You will there 
read the ability to refute the gross 


charges made by our southern foes - 


about the hireling hordes whom they 
have to oppose them. It is well if we 
even meet our peers. 

We will tell them a tale worth two 
of that. 

A word about our Regimental Band, 
which we fell very proud of here. It is 
composed of young men from our own 
State, 26 in number. They have se- 
ured the services of a very able leader, 
W.R. Bayley. It is our determination 
to have a crack band, and, judging 
from the splendid music they discours- 
ed, with so little practice, we shall not 
be disappointed. 

David Vickers, the newly appointed 
captain for Company A, is a fine fellow. 
He and Lieut. Roberts are gentlemen 
of the first order, in whom there is no 
guile. 

Both are seen with the men, pitching 
quoits, and indulging in the many 
manly exercises which contribute to 
the health of the men. Much injustice 
has been done the latter-named gentle- 
man in regard to his unpopularity with 
the men. This is quite the contrary. 
The men have unbounded confidence 
in him as an efficient officer, and one 
whom they are willing to follow to the 
end. 


What shall I say about the ladies of 
“Old Gloucester,” who have so gener- 
ously supplied us with the good things 
we are strangers to from _ other 
sources? This is what makes bold sol- 
diers, to know that we have the sym- 
pathy of the ladies at home, and that 
all our movements, both in the tent and 
the field, are watched with intense in- 
terest. 


We feel it to be a double duty to 
make ourselves good soldiers, and when 
the time arrives to test our bravery 
on the battlefield, we will convince our 
friends at home that they have not 
thrown their kindness needlessly away. 


Yesterday we had a very fine party 
of ladies and gentlemen from your 
place. They had a kind word for each 
of us, and it really did our hearts good 
to see how solicitous they were for our 
comfort. 

We are to have our uniforms this 
week, and then our time will be short. 

I don’t think we shall move from here 
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until after the Fourth. I learn that 
the Brigadier-General is yet to be ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln, and that 
it will be necessary for him to have 
command at least two weeks before we 
move. 


The New Jersey Volunteers 


The review of the troops by Gov- 
ernor Olden on Thursday last, it is said, 
was a very fine affair. By half past 11 
o’clock the three regiments were drawn 
up in line of battle, the first upon the 
right, the second upon the left, and the 
third in the centre. 

Shortly after, the governor and his 
staff came upon the ground, when a 
salute was fired from three field pieces. 
The governor then commenced the re- 
view, riding from one end of the line 
to the other; after which he took posi- 
tion facing the centre, when the three 
regiments passed before him in pla- 
toons. 

The officers and men performed their 
part well, while the thousands who 
looked on could hardly restrain them- 
selves from expressing approbation 
with shouts of applause. 

The governor was in plain citizen’s 
dress. His staff was in full uniform 
and elegantly mounted. Col. Mont- 
gomery, who, as senior colonel, has 
had command of the troops ever since 
they were at Camp Olden, was in the 
field commanding the brigade, notwith- 
standing the injury he received the day 
previous by being thrown from his 
horse. 

These three regiments are a very 
fine body of troops, and give every as- 
surance that they will not dishonor 
the state whose memorable battlefields 
attest the bravery and patriotism of 
their sires in the days of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Off to War 


According to instructions received by 
Gov. Olden from Gen. Scott, on Wed- 
nesday night, the three regiments of 
volunteers from this State for the three 
years’ service, took their departure for 
the seat of war by the Camden and 
Amboy, Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore, and the Washington branch 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads, 
on Friday last. 

At an early hour the place of depar- 
ture, near Roebling’s Wire Mill, began 
to be thronged by thousands of men, 
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women and children, all eager to get 
a last look at the brave hearts and 
willing hands that had left their homes 
to battle for the cause of the Union. 
About half past eight o’clock, the 
First Regiment started in two special 
trains of cars for Camden, amid the 
shouts of the bystanders, who all seem- 
ed to wish the troops God-speed in the 
performance of their duties. 


The Second and Third Regiments 
took their departure from the same 
place, the former leaving at 1.30 o’clock 
p.m. and the latter at 7 o’clock. 


A large number of persons were pres- 
ent to witness the departure of these 
regiments, the same as that of the 
First. As the trains moved off, the 
troops were loudly cheered by _ the 
voices of the multitude and the waving 
of handkerchiefs. The wives, mothers, 
brothers, sisters and other relatives of 
many of the troops were present to bid 
them adieu, and on many of them could 
be seen the tears trickling down their 
cheeks, and they one and all looked as 
though they were sad at parting thus. 

The following is a list of the officers 
of the several regiments: 


FIRST REGIMENT 


Colonel—W. R. Montgomery 
Lieutenant-Colonel—R. McAllister 
Major—D. Hatfield 
SECOND REGIMENT 
Colonel—G. W. McLean 
Lieutenant-Colonel—I. M. Tucker 
Major—s. L. Buck 


THIRD REGIMENT 


Colonel—G. W. Taylor 
Lieutenant-Colonel—W. W. Brown 
Major—M. W. Collett 

The servants and horses of the offi- 
cers left in a special train at 8 o’clock. 
They were treated very handsomely on 
reaching Washington Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia. The Refreshment Com- 
mittee, aided by a large number of lad- 
ies, supplied them liberally with hot 
coffee, bread, meat, &c. The 3rd Regi- 
ment did not leave Philadelphia till 
after midnight. 

All the troops reached Washington 
on Saturday. They were to go imme- 
diately into camp near the city, in the 
vicinity of the Rhode Island Regiment. 


Letters to Volunteers 


As the numbers of the Regiments up 
to three, and the letters of the com- 
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panies are the same in two Brigades 
now near Washington some confusion 
will ensue, if proper care be not ob- 
served. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
first contingent sent off is known as the 
1st Brigade of the New Jersey Militia, 
who went for three months. The troops 
last sent, are designated the ist Bri- 
gade of New Jersey Volunteers and go 
for three years. 

Persons who send letters should re- 
member the difference. If they are to 
persons who went under the first requi- 
sition, the letter should be directed 
after this manner: 

John Smith 

Company A, Ist Regiment 

1st Brigade, N. Jersey Militia 
Washington City, D. C. 

If to persons who went under the 
second requisition, it should be directed 
after this manner: 

John Smith 

Company A, 1st Regiment 

Ist Brigade, N. Jersey Volunteers 
Washington City, D. C. 


The New Jersey State Loan 


The State Gazette says, it is gratify- 
ing to learn the whole of the present 
issue of the State Loan, being Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, was taken 
on Thursday at from bids 101 to par. 
The bids exceed, by a considerable sum, 
the amount of the issue. 

It is also gratifying to know that 
the whole of the amount, save some 
four thousand dollars, has been taken 
by citizens of our own State. 

The six percent war loan of Pennsyl- 
yania, of three millions of dollars was 
all taken at par, in sums varying from 
$300,000 to $100, by banks, trustees, pri- 
vate individuals, some of them women, 
&e, &e. 

The total offer was $3,090,650 all at 
par except $14,000. 


Communicated 


Camp Stockton, Washington, D. C. 
July 2, 1861 

Friend Barber: Since writing my last 
letter for your paper, we have been 
constantly changing our position, and 
I have been unable to write with any 
satisfaction, and there being so many 
flying rumors in reference to time and 
place, that I was reluctantly compelled 
to dispense with a letter for last week, 
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but having found a piece of board this 
morning to write upon, with my knap- 
sack for a seat, I will again resume my 
pen. 


Camp Olden, June 28, 1861 — This_ 


being the day set for shoving from this 
place to some place not known to any 
of us, our camp presented a very lively 
appearance this morning. 

Officers, soldiers, musicians and 
cooks were all busily engaged in pack- 
ing baggage and arranging knapsacks. 
The ist and 2nd Regiments struck 
tents at 8 and 12 o’clock. At 5 o’clock 
the first stroke of the drum was given 
us to strike our tents, and at the third 
signal, 140 tents fell at the same mo- 
ment. 

Gov. Olden and staff reviewed the 
troops, and each man ordered to pack 
in his haversack three days’ provisions, 
with his knapsack, blanket, cartridge 
box, a canteen with two quarts of 
water, cap box, belt, side arms and 
musket, made a very heavy load for 
the men to carry, and caused them to 
look more like eastern dromedaries 
than soldiers. 

The band struck up “Hail to the 
Chief” as the governor passed us, and, 
taking a last look at Camp Olden, we 
marched for Trenton, received ten 
charges of cartridges apiece, and stow- 
ed ourselves away in thirty-two cars, 
driven by two locomotives. 

We started off at 6 and reached Bur- 
lington at 7 o’clock, and an immense 
number of citizens were here assem- 
bled to witness our departure and bid a 
last good-bye to their own men who 
composed the Burlington Company in 
our regiment. 

Hundreds of the ladies passed from 
car to car, giving out with no sparing 
hand, water, lemonade, oranges, cakes 
and flowers. A short half hour was 
given for the leave taking. Hands 
were shaken, tears flowed freely, hand- 
kerchiefs were waved and kisses were 
given, as the iron horse, with a wild 
scream, again hurried us forward. 


We were so delayed at the different 
stations, where hundreds bid us a 
hearty God-speed, that we did not reach 
Camden until 10 o’clock. We went on 
the boat and were again detained so 
that we did not land at Washington 
street wharf until ten minutes past 11 
o’clock. 

And — well, I cannot describe the 
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scene here. We marched through a 
perfect jam of citizens, more than 10,- 
000 in number, to where we partook of 
a splendid collation gotten up for our 
benefit. 

On entering the eating saloon the 
first group we came near was a goodly 
number of Woodbury ladies, who were 
helping the soldiers take off their knap- 
sacks, and serving out hot coffee and 
good wholesome provisions to all. 

Hundreds of our men received from 
their fair hands donations of all kinds 
for their comfort on the march. May 
heaven bless them for it. In the two 
hours’ time we remained here, our good 
old friends from Mullica Hill, Wood- 
bury and other places, made their ap- 
pearance in great numbers. 

Some of them had been waiting since 
12 o’clock in the day. The bugle sound- 
ed and they bid us a long and, per- 
haps, a last farewell. Mothers, wives 
and children could be seen clinging to 
husbands and brothers, willing to part 
with them, yet loathe to see them go 
from them into the untried future; but 
the moment of parting came, and we 
tore ourselves away. 


It was now after 1 o’clock at night, 
and yet all the way to Broad and Prime 
(may be Pine) streets, one continuous 
line of citizens cheered and encourag- 
ed us on. Thousands of ladies stood 
upon their doorsteps and in the streets 
to greet us on our way. We left Phil- 
adelphia at half past two and arrived 
at Wilmington at 4 o’clock. 

Wilmington, Saturday morning, June 
29—We are now enroute for Baltimore. 
Every bridge below this place is guard- 
ed by a strong force. At Long Bridge 
were two companies and two at Havre 
de Grace. We went along slowly. 

Three miles below this place an awful 
groan echoed along the cars. On look- 
ing out we discovered the very dishon- 
orable Jeff Davis suspended by the 
neck from a scaffold. An inscription 
on the hind part of his coat tail told 
who it was. 


We ran into Baltimore at 11 o’clock, 
left the cars, and immediately fixed 
bayonets and capped our guns. I for- 
got to state that we loaded our muskets 
in the Depot at Philadelphia. After 
being inspected we marched a mile 
and a half to another depot, where we 
remained two hours. 

Here we were waited upon by many 
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persons who were honest Union men, 
and from them we had a correct report 
of the dark and bloody deeds enacted 
here. Early this morning at 2 o’clock 
a company headed by Gen. Banks, for- 
merly Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, arrested Marshal Kane in 
Baltimore, searched his residence, and 
found secreted in his cellar, under a 
false floor, 1000 stand of new arms, 
80,000 cartridges, 3 field pieces, a large 
number of small arms, and even the 
very drums taken from the killed and 
wounded of the Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusettes Regiments in the late hor- 
rible massacre. 

A box of dispatches was also found 
containing all his communications and 
treasonable negotiations with the reb- 
els. He was immediately taken to 
Washington, and is now a prisoner at 
Fort McHenry. He will probably be 
hung. 

Baltimore looks like a wretched, 
doomed city, dirty and filthy. We saw 
but two white women here, but hun- 
dreds of squalid negroes filled the 
streets. 


A thousand swords wielded by willing 
hands but awaited the slightest signal 
to sack and burn it. We turned our 
backs against it in disgust. 2 o’clock— 
Two huge locomotives, drawing forty- 
six cars are now hurrying us onward. 

We stopped a few minutes at the Re- 
lay House. A large company is station- 
ed here, and are fine looking men. We 
also stopped at Annapolis junction; an- 
other large body here. 


But at Bladensburg Station a terrific 
shout greeted us, and we shook hands 
with over 300 Jersey troops stationed 
there. 


At the deep cut we passed two large 
camps. 5 o’clock — We are now at 
Washington, and 30,000 soldiers giving 
nine cheers for Jersey. At half past 7 
we reached Abolition Hall, at the cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania avenue and 4% 
street. 


We are to quarter here. It is an im- 
mense five story granite building, cap- 
able of accommodating 500 men. 400 
of us sleep here tonight. 


Sunday, June 30th—We felt much re- 
freshed after a good sleep, and at 8 
o’clock this morning all are prepared 
to take a good look at the city. Through 
the kindness of one of our Washington 
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friends we succeeded in making a 
grand tour through the capitol. 

From the dome we counted eleven 
large camps in sight in Virginia, Mary- 
land and around Washington. There 
is now within three hours’ march of 
Washington 80,000 good soldiers and 
30,000 more over in Western Virginia, 
all our men. 


Arlington Heights stands forth con- 
spicuous from here, while but a short 
three miles from us can be seen with 
a glass the pickets of the secessionists 
going their rounds. At Long Bridge 
are four regiments of our Jersey troops, 
at the aqueduct two, at Arlington 
Heights one. 

Four thousand men came in last 
night, viz: three regiments from Jersey, 
one from New York, and another is 
now coming down the avenue from 
Troy. Our soldiers are much pleased 
with Washington. The Capitol is full 
all the time of men eager to see a 
place so much talked of. 

Workmen are busy preparing the 
capitol rooms for the sitting of Con- 
gress. We sat this morning in Jeff. 
Davis’ seat in the Senate chamber. We 
pondered long on the treachery of this 
arch-traitor, and breathed a heartfelt 
malediction for his welfare. 

We also visited the monument and 
gathered a few specimens of the differ- 
ent kinds of stones. It is not complet- 
ed, but bids fair to be a magnificent 
work of art. At 4 o’clock we had a 
grand parade. 

In the evening we visited the White 
House and gardens, passed comment on 
the splendid statutes of the Goddess 
of Liberty, and that great wonder of 
art, the bronze equestrian statue of 
Jackson on his great war horse. We 
passed an hour away pleasantly in 
examining this statue, and regretted 
having to leave the grounds. 


Sunday night—Considerable firing on 
the other side of the Potomac. We 
think they are having a warm time 
over there. 


Monday, July 1st—The first thing we 
heard this morning was that three of 
our pickets over in Maryland were 
shot last night by those most valorous 
Southerners, who stoop to such a mode 
of guerrilla warfare. Brave men in- 


deed! 10 o’clock—Orders to pack up 
again and move. Everything in confu- 
sion. Streets filled with some 20,000 
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soldiers and citizens, officers, baggage 
wagons, mule trains, gun carriages, 
guards, regimental bands, artillery com- 
panies, women and children, with it 
seemed to us, an over considerable 
sprinkling of colored individuals of all 
shades of blackness. 

The green of the rifles, red of the 
artillery, blue of the infantry and yel- 
low of cavalry, besides the innumerable 
variety of rich uniforms of many of the 
volunteer companies, who had dressed 
themselves at their own expense, creat- 
ed a beautiful scene that once looked 
upon was not soon forgotten, and one 
would think that brass and silver but- 
tons and gold embroidery were in fash- 
ion. 


At 3 o’clock inspection, and at 4 
took up the line of march southward 
from the capitol. Every man was on 
the qui vive to find out our destination. 
We passed the Washington Navy Yard 
and at half past 5 came to a halt on 
the banks of the Potomac, 2 miles be~ 
low Washington, unslung our knap- 
sacks and took our position, awaiting 
the baggage trains. 

Shortly after we arrived a terrific 
storm broke upon us. The wind howled 
fearfully and the rain fell in torrents. 
The men broke ranks and sought shel- 
ter wherever they could find it. 

Four hundred sought refuge in a 
lager beer brewery, 150 in a cow shed, 
some 200 in an open shanty, while the 
hen houses and small barns were full to 
overflowing. Others left the ground 
and sought private residences. The 
storm continued for several hours, and 
in the worst part of it the baggage 
train arrived. 

The mules were detached and a guard 
put over the wagons. Much blame is 
lo be attached to those who jeopardize 
he lives of our men by subjecting them 
to exposure. Our baggage could have 
started hours before, but those whose 
business it was to see to it neglected 
to provide for them, and this is not the 
first or second time they have been 
neglected, and the soldiers express their 
disapprobation openly. 

Tuesday morning, 6 o’clock—We are 
now pitching tents. The morning is 
beautiful, and the scenery on the Poto- 
mac is grand indeed. 

8 o’clock—We are now seated on the 
ground eating breakfast, the first cook- 
ed victuals and the first coffee we have 


had since Friday morning. The men 


are very hungry and eat ravenously. 
We are now unpacking and find many 
of our things are lost. 

Our trunks are not here yet and two 
tents are missing. 12 o’clock, noon—A 
good dinner today, and our trunks and 
tents have just come. I have now gota 
place to write upon. 

The First and Second and the New 
York Garibaldi Regiments, with five 
others, the names of which I have not 
found out yet, are within a mile of us. 
I paid a visit to the Navy Yard and 
Arsenal this afternoon. Over 300 men 
are constantly busy night and day in 
making the different munitions of war. 

The officers were very attentive, ex- 
plaining everything to us, and giving 
us many little curiosities and relics. 
Three men are missing from our ranks. 
It is now 12 o’clock at night. The sen- 
try’s cry of all is well is ringing threugh 
the camp. 

A large and beautiful comet is now 
illuminating the sky. I have no bed to- 
night and but one blanket, so I shall 
pass the night in writing to my friends. 
We shall probably leave here tomorrow. 

I will, if spared, write again. To my 
friends direct to Company A, 3d Regi- 
ment care of Capt. Vickers, Camp 
Stockton, Washington, D.C. 

Yours, 
FRANK. 
Communicated 
Camp Stockton, near Washington, D. C. 
July 9, 1861 

Friend Barber: Here we are in the 
City of Washington—the Capi‘ol of the 
Federal Union—the centre of social, 
religious and political ostentation in 
the American Republic. 

Our camp, wihch has been named, by 
Col. Taylor, Camp Stockton, is about 
one mile from the capitol buildings. 
The ground could be more appropriate- 
ly used as a brickyard than as a mili- 
tary camp. 

A full description of our journey from 
Camp Olden, near Trenton, to the City 
of Washington, it would be useless for 
me to attempt to give you. There were 
many unpleasant incidents connected 
ee it—too much confusion for com- 
fort. 


We struck our tents at Camp Olden 
on Friday afternoon, June 28, and ar- 
rived in Washington on Saturday even- 
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ing, June 29. On reaching Baltimore 
the regiment was formed in “Line of 
Battle,” and the men ordered to fix 
bayonets and to load. 

Then by a flank march, the regiment 
passed through the city, a distance of 
about one and one-half miles, to the 
depot, where we halted for more than 
an hour, before taking the cars for our 
destination. 

Our captain was acting officer of the 
day, hence the command of the com- 
pany fell upon myself. It was certainly 
a fortunate occurrence for me, inas- 
much as we were passing through the 
city, my post being at the right of the 
regiment, a beautiful bouquet was 
handed to me by equally as beautiful 
a lady, before we had moved far into 
the city. 

The regiment was placed in old bag- 
gage cars at Baltimore, and thus trans- 
ported to Washington. This caused 
much dissatisfaction; but the neces- 
sity arose from the fact that most of 
the regular passengers upon this road 
were long since destroyed by the ene- 
mies of the government. 

The real discomforts of a soldier’s 
life did not commence until after we 
arrived in Washington. Here we be- 
gan to fully realize the hardships and 
privations in store for those who had 
entered the military arena in the de- 
fense of the free institutions of this 
country. 


Our regiment was quartered in three 
different places on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue. The building in which our com- 
pany was quartered contined some 300 
men. 

Here we spread our blankets, and 
with knapsacks for pillows, rested for 
the night. Much to our discomfort we 
were obliged to remain here until Mon- 
day afternoon. During this time we 
had but little to eat beyond dry soda 
crackers, excepting one mess of bacon 
which our company quartermaster-ser- 
geant very fortunately obtained from 
some source. 

I afterwards heard that it had been 
placed one side for the disposal of a 
captain quartered in another part of 
the city. There is no use of placing 
such things aside in these times for 
private purposes. 


On Monday afternoon the regiment 
was formed on Pennsylvania avenue, 
and we took up our line of march, and 
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arrived at our camp ground about 6.30 
in the afternoon. Soon after reaching 
the ground, and while the men were 
loaded down with their accoutrements, 
which is no ordinary burden, I can 
assure you, it commenced raining very 
hard, indeed. 

Here we were in an open field, just . 
outside of the City of Washington, 
halted in line of battle, and exposed to 
one of the worst drifting rains I ever 
witnessed. 


Our tents did not arrive until very 
late in the evening. So without any 
parley we scattered towards a large 
brewery, and in the various nooks and 
corners found shelter for the night. 


What a delightful place this was, 
friend Barber, to dream of home and 
the kind of friends left behind! But 
the men bore manfully up under it. 
They did not despair. There was some 
complaining, and rightfully, too, be- 
cause our tents were not ordered out 
in the morning and men detailed from 
each company to pitch them. 


This certainly could have been done 
and ought to have been done. I think 
the exposure was unnecessary, as it 
most certainly could have been avoided. 


We have been quite pleasantly sit- 
uated since Monday evening, but this 
camp will in no respect, as to conveni- 
ences, compare with Camp Olden. On 
Wednesday we marched into the city, 
and were reviewed by “Old Abe.” I 
understand he complimented us for our 
good appearance, which I suppose he 
invariably does whenever a body of 
troops pass in review before him. 


One thing 1s certain, and that is every 
man appeared to march along before 
the President as though the honor of 
our own State rested upon his good 
and soldier-like deportment. 


The City of Washington is filled with 
refugees from Virginia. We have here 
unmistakable evidence of the terrible 
reign of terror in the South. Men with 
their families; and in some instances 
without them, have been obliged to 
leave all, on account of their loyalty to 
the government of their fathers, and. 
have fled within the lines of the army 
of the Union for safety. 

One of the first persons I met with, 
after our company entered their quar- 
ters on Pennsylvania avenue, was an 
uncle, who, a few years ago, moved 
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from New Jersey to Virginia, and set- 
tled near Occoquan River. 

You, friend Barber, no doubt recol- 
lect his name—John A. Horner. He 
was obliged to mount his horse at night, 
swim the river, and then ride with all 
speed for Alexandria. There was no 
safety for him at his own fireside. Poli- 
tical treachery has destroyed all domes- 
tic felicity in Virginia. He informed 
me that thousands of good and loyal 
citizens were being pressed into the 
service of the rebellious States, and 
thousands had enlisted in order to es- 
cape starvation. This is the cause of 
so much insubordination in the rebel 
army, and explains the heretofore mys- 
terious movements of troops in North- 
ern Virginia. 

There is a true patriotism still exist- 
ing among many of the troops of the 
confederate forces. A love and vener- 
ation for the Union. Misapprehension 
has taken possession of their minds, 
and they have for the present lost sight 
of the beneficence and equitableness of 
the institutions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


A thick darkness rests over the South, 
but the sun of our nationality has not 
gone down forever. Thick clouds, filled 
with storm, have hid it from one sec- 
tion of the country, yet it is destined 
again to reappear in all of its beauty 
and glory. 

Evidences of its reappearance are 
now to be observed from various stand- 
points. That which compromise could 
not bring about will be successfully 
achieved by the power of the sword. By 
its power our institutions were estab- 
lished, and by its power they will now 
be maintained. Traitors to freedom 
and humanity shall perish before the 
majesty of justice, and peace will reign 
over the length and breadth of the land. 
We will again be happy, a prosperous 
and united people. 


On Thursday, our great national Sab- 
bath Day, I walked into the city, in 
order to witness the opening of the 
special session of Congress. The Capi- 
tol is a perfect structure, and all parts 
of it exhibit great skill of workman- 
ship and architecture. The stranger 
starts back as he approaches the great 
stairway leading to the galleries, and 
for the first time looks upon their 
grandeur. 


Everything within both halls of Con- 
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. gress presents a magnificent appear- 


ance. The building is not yet finished. 
An immense amount of money will yet 
have to be appropriated before the 
great work is completed. 

To me there was but little interesting 
in either House of Congress. The Presi- 
dent’s message was considered here, by 
all parties, as a very able and patriotic 
document. There is nothing of the par- 
tisan nature about it—instead it bears 
a high national tone in every respect. 

All appear to feel confident that there 
will be no faltering in the vindication 
of the people’s rights, by a just and 
impartial administration of the powers 
of the Federal Government. 

There have been several attempts to 
change the position of our company. 
We were mustered in at Trenton as 
Company A, and have not only become 
somewhat proud of our position in the 
regiment, but have also endeavored in 
every respect to do our duty, and have 
through a spirit of emulation labored 
to excel in drill. 


Captain Gibson of the West Jersey 
Rifle Company, the uncle of our cap- 
tain, claiming to be the ranking cap- 
tain, has repeatedly demanded the po- 
sition. The men of our company have 
been unanimous in their declaration in 
opposition to the change. 

It would place our company as the 
eighth one of the regiment. We have 
thus far succeeded in preventing the 
change. While we were quartered on 
Pennsylvania avenue, in the city, orders 
were at one time issued for the change; 
but through the good influence of 
Lieut.-Col. Brown, we obtained a coun- 
termand of the orders and an agree- 
ment to refer the matter to the Adju- 
tant General of the Army. There will, 
in all probability, be nothing more of it. 
I believe according to the “Army Reg- 
ulations,” the captain’s routine accord- 
ing to rank, but the companies remain 
fixed. 

On Sunday, July 7, in company with 
Lieut.-Col. Brown and four others, I 
took the steamboat at this city and 
started for Alexandria. This is a city 
of very ancient appearance. It had a 
population, before our present troubles, 
of some 12,000; now it is almost de- 
serted. 

Secession has ruined both the loyal 
and disloyal. There is no business of 
any importance now carried on. In 
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truth, grass is now growing in the 
streets of the city. We entered the 
hotel, on King street, in which the 
brave and gallant Ellsworth of the Fire 
Zouaves was killed. 

We looked upon the spot where he 
fell, and saw the bed upon which he 
expired. Each of our party obtained a 
piece of the floor. The stairway, or 
that part upon which he was when 
Jackson shot him, has been entirely 
carried away. 

The house is now desolate, and the 
furniture broken and scattered about 
the various rooms. Some of the lower 
rooms are occupied as prisons for a 
guard house. They house several seces- 
sion prisoners. 

The great trouble has been, hereto- 
fore, that as our picket guard would 
capture a secessionist, the authorities 
would administer the oath of allegiance 
and then let him go at large. 


The result has been that they have 
returned, taken up arms against the 
Federal government and some of them 
have been recaptured. This work speaks 
greatly to the credit of the Zouaves. 


The trenches and the embankments 
are very extensive indeed, and it is in- 
tended that the Fort should hold some 
3000 men. They are making rapid 
progress in mounting the guns. We 
were at the different regiments in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria, and re- 
turned under the impression that our 
own regiment would compare with any 
of them, as regarding the general ap- 
pearance of the men. 


We are not, nor will we be, for a long 
time, so proficient in our movements. 
How very anxious we are to cross the 
Potomac, and pitch our camp upon the 
“sacred soil.” The other side of the 
river is so much more pleasant. I have 
been detailed by the colonel to recon- 
noiter and endeavor to ascertain if a 
more suitable camp ground cannot be 
obtained. He informed me that I should 
be sent ahead, in charge of some men, 
in order to have the ground laid out, 
so that, as the regiment came up, all 
things would be ready for immediate 
pitching of the tents. 


On Saturday afternoon, the Flying 
Artillery of the Second Rhode Island 
Regiment practiced for several hours, 
on the monument grounds with James’ 
rifled cannon. It is astonishing with 
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what rapidity they go through the 
movements. 

Eighteen shells were fired in fifty- 
two seconds after the command to load 
was given. They experimented with 
the guns, at different degrees of eleva- 
tion. At ten degrees elevation shots 
were sustained in the air sixteen sec- 
onds and thrown 13,500 feet, or 2 miles 
and two-thirds; at seventeen degrees 
the shots were sustained twenty-five 
seconds, and thrown 3 miles and a half; 
at nineteen degrees the shots were sus- 
tained thirty-five seconds, a little more 
than half a minute, and were thrown 
over the distance of 4 miles. 

We enter Virginia on Wednesday or 
Thursday of this week. An immense 
number of troops are being poured into 
Virginia. I suppose we will seldom 
have the pleasure of seeing any of our 
Woodbury friends down here. 

The next time I write it will be from 
some point in Virginia. Until then I 
remain yours truly, A ee se 


Lieut. J. F. Armstrong 


We had the pleasure a day or two 
since of reading the following extract 
from a letter written by our townsman, 
Lieut. James Francis Armstrong, U. S. 
N., now on the African coast, and in 
command of the San Jacinto. 

Amid the very many saddening 
evidences of treason and disaffection 
which this right arm of the government 
has afforded in not a few of its officers, 
during the progress of the Southern 
rebellion, it is most refreshing to read 
such patriotic and noble sentiments as 
it breathes. 

Lieut. Armstrong is one of the best 
officers in the navy, and few have been 
longer in the service or more constantly 
employed. He has been on the African 
coast for the last two years. We have 
been kindly permitted to publish the 
extract, and are sure his numerous 
friends in Woodbury (his old native 
home), and others throughout the State, 
will be glad to hear thus from him, as 
every expression of patriotic sentiment 
strengthens and confirms every loyal 
heart. 

“IT can’t see how naval officers can 
have but one opinion about the Union. 
Sworn to support the Constitution, they 
have nothing to do but defend it when 
assailed by enemies from any quarter. 

Two generations before me have 
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worn their swords in its sacred defense, 
and mine has for more ‘than twenty- 
nine years been held ready for its ser- 
vice; and now when it may be needed, 
it will not be thrown aside. 

The doctrine of allegiance to State, 
outside of the Union, is to me mon- 
strous. True, I have pride in the fair 
soil of New Jersey; in her legends of 
Revolutionary glory; in her battlefields 
and her historic names; but it is only 
a part and portion of the whole Union. 

There are other fields and soil, and 
other legends and glorious names, of 
many other States, which are mine by 
birthright as an American of the Unit- 
ed States. If blood must flow, let it 
run like our broad rivers, till a whole 
generation perish, so that the next in- 
herit the soil common and dear to all 
—the Union as it is now and forever 
inseparable.” 


Camp Hollingsworth, Virginia 


On Saturday, by invitation of the 
Andrew Johnson Guards, Capt. Mc- 
Blaire, the Hon. Andrew Johnson, ac- 
companied by Senator Ten Eyck, Rep- 
resentatives Stratton and Nixon, and 
William A. Browning, Esq.,_ visited 
Camp Hollingsworth, on the Virginia 
side of the Chain Bridge. 

Senator Ten Eyck introduced Sena- 
tor Johnson to the large body of mili- 
tary, appropriately referring to the 
self-sacrificing spirit manifested by that 
distinguished gentleman in his defence 
of the Union, both in Tennessee and 
the Senate. 

His allusions to Senator Johnson, to 
the Constitution, and the general in- 
terests of the country, elicited the most 
rapturous applause. 

- Senator Johnson made a very effec- 

tive speech, exciting his listeners to the 

highest pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. 
Constitution, July 16, 1861 


The New Jersey Regiments 


The following is all the information 
we have in regard to the new regi- 
ments of New Jersey troops. The New- 
ark Mercury correspondent, under date 
of the 10th says— 

“The forward movement of troops is 
going steadily forward. Regiments are 
constantly passing over into Virginia. 
The Second and Third New Jersey 
Regiments are to join the First and 
Third near Alexandria and it is ex- 
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. pected that all will move together, with 


the general army, with Gen. Runyon 
and the rest of his brigade. 

Our men are in excellent trim and 
eager for a chance to distinguish them- 
selves before the expiration of their 
term of enlistment. If permitted to 
share in the advance movement, they 
will bring no dishonor upon their gal- 
lant State. 

There is a rumor that the Brigade 
will form a part of the ‘Reserve 
Guard,’ which is to be of formidable 
proportions.” 

The Newark Mercury says, after al- 
luding to Gen. McDowell— 

“We may state, in connection with the 
above that we have information that 
Gen. Runyon has been appointed Brig. 
General of the New Jersey troops, the 
three years men included, which he 
will command in the onward movement. 

Gen. Runyon enjoys the confidence 
of Gen. McDowell, by whom he is re- 
garded as one of the best officers in the 
Department; and we may make sure 
that he will efficiently execute, with the 
gallant men under him, any work en- 
trusted to him.” 

Our troops, as we learn by arrivals 
last evening, are in excellent trim, and 
eager for the word to advance. 

It is also said that the seven New 
Jersey Regiments are to form the 4th 
Division, under Gen. Runyon, of the 
grand army under Gen. McDowell, and 
constitute the “reserve,” always an 
honorable position. 


LETTERS FROM THE ARMY 
(Communicated) 


Camp Stockton, Near Washington, D. C. 
July 12, 1861 

Friend Barber—What a miserable 
place for a camp! No conveniences 
whatever; no opportunity to arrange 
any. Here we are almost helpless, sub- 
ject to go whenever and to do whatever 
ordered. How warm it is; the heat of 
the sun is oppressive indeed; so much 
so, that we are unable to do scarcely 
anything in the middle of the day with- 
out being overcome with the heat. 

We drill in the morning and in the 
evening. During the intermediate time 
the men lie within their respective 
tents, which are thrown open as much 
as possible, as though they were lifeless 
bodies. 

Some of them have, in different plac- 
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es, driven four stakes, to which they 
have attached the four corners of their 
blankets, and under these endeavored 
to escape from the influence of the heat 
of the sun. 

There are no shade trees near, under 
which to find shelter. The result is, 
we anxiously desire to leave, trusting 
to find a more pleasant locality than 
the present one. Visitors to us, from 
camps over the river, report that it is 
delightful on their side of the river; 
and persons from our camp who have 
been over, have brought back good re- 
ports of the western shores of the 
Potomac. 

All of the regiments are subject to 
much sickness immediately after their 
arrival here. We have in our regiment 
sixty on the sick-list, and I believe nine 
of our company. 

I heard yesterday that they had some 
three hundred in the Second Regiment 
exempt from duty on account of sick- 
ness. None are dangerous. It is the 
effect of climate, of water, and of our 
present unaccustomed mode of living. 

Many of the men unnecessarily ex- 
pose themselves. When overheated they 
drink too much water, or imprudently 
throw themselves upon the ground for 
an hour at a time, and otherwise ex- 
pose themselves. 

We have enjoyed but little of the 
quietude, which was so great a char- 
acteristic of Camp Olden, since we have 
been here. Dissatisfaction, most of the 
time, has prevailed. The men have 
mentally been very restless. 


This has given rise to discontent and 
has excluded all cheerfulness from 
within camp. The rank and file of the 
regiment entertain the opinion, which 
is certainly correct, that there is a 
great distinction between volunteers 
and regulars; and, consequently, the 
same restrictions should not be exer- 
cised over them, nor the same depriva- 
tions of personal freedom be enforced, 
especially when there is no danger to 
be apprehended from an enemy. 

Camp Taylor, July 16 — Our great 
desire, in a measure, has been realized. 
We are now encamped upon the “sac- 
red soil” of Virginia, near the place on 
the railroad where the Ohio volunteers, 
under Gen. Schenck, were suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked by the rebels. 


We are on the Hampshire and Lon- 
don Railroad, about seven miles west 
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of Washington and three north of 
Alexandria—a delightful place indeed 
—any amount of cool water and abun- 
dance of shade. 

This is a very hilly section and our 
camp is in an old field, which has not 
been under cultivation for a number of 
years, and has been overgrown with 
dewberry briers and shrubbery of vari- 
ous kinds. 

There is something of the romantic 
about our present locality, and I do not 
believe there will be near as much sick- 
ness here as in our last camp. 

How cheerful, happy and animated 
the men appear this mornnig. That 
dullness and mopishness, characteristic 
of our late camp, is not to be observed 
here. I think there will now be more 
contentment among the men. 

A lively animation, on the part of 
the men, will soon drive away all dis- 
satisfaction, and spread over the camp 
an air of cheerfulness. 

On Friday evening, July 12, about 9 
o’clock, the Colonel received from head- 
quarters orders to march at 6 o’clock 
on Saturday morning. On Saturday 
morning, at the appointed time, it was 
raining very hard, and the marching 
orders were countermanded. 

At 6 o*clock of the evening of the 
same day, we received orders to march 
immediately. The tents were soon 
struck, baggage loaded, and the regi- 
ment formed in line to march. 

What a journey! Silently at first we 
moved regularly forward, until after 
we commenced crossing the celebrated 
Long Bridge into Virginia. 

The men had no knowledge of the 
place of their destination, until we com- 
menced to cross the Potomac. As soon 
as we left the bridge and started out 
into Virginia, the band struck upon 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

It was dark. The moon was just 
sinking behind the West, and as we 
passed along down the river road, the 
men became detached from their sec- 
tions and marched along in the most 
convenient manner practicable. 


The road was full of deep holes of 
mud and water. We continued our 
march until about one mile from Alex- 
andria, when we turned from the river 
road down towards a place known as 
Roach’s Mills. Soon afterwards we 
came upon the camp of the First and 
Third Regiments of New Jersey Militia. 
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On our approach the latter heaped 
any amount of dry brush and old rails 
upon their campfires and received us in 
good style. They hooped and hallooed. 
Three cheers were repeatedly given for 
the State and for the boys for three 
years. 


Onward we marched until we came 
up with the encampment of the First 
Regiment of our Brigade, who located 
themselves in this section the day be- 
fore, whereupon we halted. Here we 
stretched ourselves upon the ground, it 
being about 11 o’clock for the night. 

We were tired and thus reposed tol- 
erably well. In the morning, it being 
Sunday, we pushed forward about one 
mile further, and commenced pitching 
our tents in the shrubbery of this place. 
We now constitute in connection with 
other regiments in this vicinity, the re- 
serve guard of the army. For this rea- 
son, we cannot form the least idea of 
the length of time we will be permitted 
to remain here. 


In my last letter I spoke of the fact 
that there was an influence at work to 
put our company down as the eighth, 
instead of the first one in the regiment. 
It has been done. Captain Gibson, the 
uncle of our captain, has our old posi- 
tion. Lieut.-Col. Brown exerted all his 
influence in our behalf, but it was of no 
use. Others determined that it should 
be done, and it was done. Tonight the 
two hundred men of our regiment go 
out some two miles, in advance of the 
regiment, to do picket duty. They go 
out under the superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. Brown. 

The men of the entire regiment have 
great confidence in him. They would 
stand by him in danger even to death. 
He commands universal respect, and 
the men are greatly attached to him, 
and would be willing to do anything 
for him. 

Friend Barber, I see by looking over 
my letter, it is of great length, and I 
fear of little interest or entertainment, 
so I shall remain, yours truly, 


(Communicated) 
Camp, 3 Miles North of Alexandria, Va. 


July 16, 1861 
Dear Editor: We received marching 
orders last Saturday, but did not strike 
our tents till near 7 o’clock. We march- 
ed into Washington, down Pennsylva- 
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nia avenue, greeted by thousands of 


citizens, anxious to get a view of the 
gallant New Jersey Third. Our men 
never looked better. 

They had been ordered to wear their 
overcoats, which added much to their 
uniform appearance. Our band played 
well. Numbers rushed from the pave- 
ments to the ranks to inquire what 
regiment and where bound. 


There might have been heretofore, 
more fancy looking regiments filed 
down this spacious avenue, but none 
that the country and the people of 
Washington placed more reliance in. 
Very many and flattering have been 
the encomiums passed upon us as solid 
soldiers by the military men and in- 
habitants of Washington. 

The people of that city are heartily 
tired of viewing some tastefully gotten 
up regiments, who parade the streets 
upon every occasion to display their 
fine bands and unsoiled uniforms—The 
Seventy-first for instance, who are 
quartered at the Navy Yard, and fed 
upon the fat of the land. 

But New Jersey sends her sons to 
work, and work they will, judging from 
present appearances; and our beloved 
little State may well be proud of her 
sons, and the nation will regard her 
star in the galaxy, if not the largest, 
as one of the brightest. 

We crossed the Long Bridge about 9 
o’clock, and pressed the soil of old Vir- 
ginia. Varied and strange were my 
thoughts as I trod the ground, made 
sacred by the illustrious dead, who once 
claimed this land as their heritage. 

Now a degenerate and wicked peo- 
ple have transformed it into a battle- 
field, to resist the execution of the 
laws. Ah, wicked and perverse people, 
are you prepared for the impending 
doom awaiting you. An awful retri- 
bution is yours. It is coming, and will 
overtake you as sure as there is a just 
Providence watching over us. 


We marched, as near as I could 
judge, 7 miles before we were ordered 
to halt, our baggage train being in the 
rear, how far I know not. 

*"Twas now about 11 o’clock. We found 
ourselves in an open field. Here we 
were to stop for the night, with no 
blankets to cover and protect us from 
the cold, damp dews peculiar to this 
latitude. 

I laid with the rest upon the hard 
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earth, to seek some repose to my tired 
limbs, and fell asleep, but the excessive 
cold prevented me sleeping long. Fires 
were suggested, and the men soon made 
an indiscriminate attack upon a fence 
close by, and cheerful fires were soon 
lighted up along the lines of our ranks. 


So we passed the night. Morning 
found us but poorly rested from the 
long and fatiguing march of the night 
before. ’I'was Sunday. How few knew 
the day. The sun rose bright and 
cheerful upon the groups of men gath- 
ered around their fires, some sitting 
and some reclining upon Mother Earth. 
I thought of home. I thought how often 
upon this sacred day I had been per- 
mitted to worship God in a manner 
fitly becoming it. 

But now how different. Armed men 
upon all sides, eager to meet the foe. 
This day is completely ignored upon 
the tented field. We were ordered to 
march about a mile further on, where 
a fine site had been selected for our 
camp upon a hill, commanding a splen- 
did view of a once finely cultivated 
country, but now poverty stricken by 
that curse which blights everything 
that comes in contact with it—Slavery. 


I am now seated before what was 
once a fine mansion. If these fine old 
locusts, with their luxuriant foliage that 
protects me from the sun’s rays, could 
speak, they would tell me a story of this 
once finely cultivated plantation, now 
a dreary waste. They would tell me 
that it once had a proud occupant—a 
man who prided himself upon the broad 
acres he possessed, and who but need 
step to the door to summon to his pres- 
ence fifty well fed, slick negroes, wait- 
ing to do his bidding. 


The lawn in front is of that rare kind 
which requires years to perfect—stud- 
ded by noble elms and locusts, forming 
a beautiful arbor over once finely laid- 
out walks. The house is brick, say 60 
feet front by 40 deep, 3 stories high. 
Times and carelessness have done their 
work. Shutters partly torn off, broken 
and smokey windows, verandahs and 
lattices demolished, all speak of other 
days. To my left, in a large carriage 
yard, stands the negro quarters. They 
consist of three long buildings, one and 
one-half stories high, made of logs 
dove-tailed in at the corners, the spaces 
between the logs being filled in with 
brick and mortar. The whitewash that 


still clings to the logs shows that the 
inmates were not insensible to cleanli- 
ness. 

Beyond the yard stands the barn, the 
roof broken and caved in. Around the 
mansion the ground slopes gradually 
off and is lost in a beautiful valley, 
skirted by woods, in the distance. 

I learn from the withered old wo- 
man, who at present stands in the door- 
way, pipe in hand, that this plantation 
was once owned by Lord Fairfax. He 
built the mansion and took up large 
tracts of land in the vicinity. 

The present owner, Ned Powell, a 
rabid Secessionist, is now in the rebel 
army. 

I returned to camp this evening and 
found everything in a blaze of excite- 
ment. Orders came to march imme- 
diately and leave tents behind. Every- 
one is anxious to know where we are 
bound. 

No extra rations cooked, so the men 
hastily put some dry crackers in their 
haversacks, put on their overcoats, re- 
ceived ten rounds of cartridges, and 
now we start, so I will close my letter 
and let you know the rest of our jour- 
ney when we stop. 

I have just seen the adjutant. He 
tells me we are to march to Alexandria, 
and there take the cars for Fairfax 
Court House, and if I am not a fake 
prophet, ’tis ours before the sun sets. 
Goodbye. Yours, 

Care 
July 238, 1861 


Returning Regiment 


The 23d Regiment of Pennsylvania, 
Col. Dare, will arrive at Philadelphia 
today, their time having expired. This 
regiment has seen hard service all the 
time, and acquitted itself bravely and 
soldierly. Gen. Patterson addressed 
them before leaving Charlestown, in 
the warmest terms of commendation 
and regard. Several of our Woodbury 
boys are in this regiment. The regi- 
ment returns to recruit for the war, 
and go back immediately. 


Fairfax Court House 


The New Jersey troops under the 
command of Gen. Runyon are with the 
columns moving on toward Fairfax 
Court House. 

The three months regiments are in 
advance, the First Regiment leading 
and they are undoubtedly winning their 
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full share of the glory. They marched 
off Tuesday morning with cheers, and 
none of the regiments appeared to bet- 
ter advantage. 


News from Jersey Troops 


A gentleman who arrived at Wash- 
ington on Sunday night says that at 
three the same afternoon the Second 
and Third New Jersey Regiments were 
ordered to march forward from Vienna, 
first sending back their baggage to 
Camp Trenton. 

Other troops were hurrying forward 
to the scene of hostilities. There is great 
military hustle and excitement in the 
direction of all the camps. 


Three Month Volunteers from 
New Jersey 


The time of the three months New 
Jersey volunteers having expired, the 
ist, 2d, 3d and 4th regiments, under the 
first requisition, have returned. These 
troops, although not engaged in any 
battle, have seen hard service, and 
have done a great work. 

The entrenchments at Fort Runyon 
are a monument of their patriotic devo- 
tion and labor. They were ready and 
anxious to encounter the enemies of 
their country, and that they did not, is 
no fault of theirs. 


The boys of Woodbury and other 
parts of our county who responded at 
the very first call, and would not wait 
for the formation of a company at 
home, and joined those in Camden and 
Philadelphia which were ready to move 
at once to Washington, reached here 
last week. 


We are pleased to welcome them, and 
to see them look so well. The roughing 
of camp life, while it has embrowned 
them as a berry, has developed their 
physical powers and increased their 
capability of endurance. We hear that 
it is the intention of a very large por- 
tion of these troops to return to the 
field under new organizations. 

We trust they will. The experience 
they have had will make them most 
reliable soldiers, and under efficient 
officers, will win renown and do credit 
to their name and state. 


A Leaf From My Diary—No. 7 
(Communicated) 


Fairfax, 10 miles from Alexandria 
Sunday afternoon, July 21, 4 o’clock 
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Friend Barber—We are now at this 
place, every man standing by his mus- 
ket, momentarily, expecting orders to 
reinforce the main body at Bull’s Run. 
We were called up this morning early, 
and marched off without our break- 
fast, to Greble’s Station, 5 miles beyond 
Fairfax. A large body of our men were 
clearing the deep cut, near the station, 
of obstructions placed on the track by 
the secessionists at Blair’s Station. 

We laid down to rest a few moments. 
Before we had been there 20 minutes a 
courier arrived, ordering our colonel 
to march us immediately back to Fair- 
fax and blaming him soundly for taking 
his men in such a situation without 
orders. 


We did not know it until next day, 
but at the time we were resting there, 
over 3000 rebel troops were encamped 
within a short mile of us, and we being 
in the meadow, they could have so ar- 
ranged their guns from the hills around 
us, that not one of us would have been 
left to tell the tale. 

At 1 o’clock, without dinner, we took 
up the line of march back to Fairfax, 
passing two burned bridges, and took 
up the camp of the Michigan Regi- 
ment, who were packing up to move 
off to Centreville. 

While in the meadow, the smoke and 
roar of the cannon from Bull’s Run was 
terrible, being only four and a half 
miles from us. Had we remained at 
Fairfax, we should have been in the 
action early in the afternoon. 


The action commenced early in the 
morning, and before noon ceased for 
awhile, having got out of ammunition. 
Having obtained a fresh supply from 
Centreville, we again commenced the 
fire, and our right wing gained over 
2 miles on them; the centre did ex- 
tremely well; but the left wing, from 
the incessant and galling fire poured 
into them from the woods on the left, 
and from a position where our boys 
could do no injury to them, wavered, 
and finally, before 5 o’clock, retreated. 


An attempt to rally them was made, 
but in vain. Tired, weary, hungry and 
thirsty, they could not be aroused. In 
many instances, the poor soldiers beg- 
ged for something to eat and drink. 
Men could not fight better than they 
did, until overcome with exhaustion. 


The day was excessively hot and very 
dusty, and there being over 125,000 
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rebels against only 30,000 of our men, 
the odds were too great. The retreat 
was made towards Centreville, and in 
the retreat some of the most horrible, 
barbarous and cruel scenes were enact- 
ed by the rebels. 

Two or three instances will suffice. 
Four of our large wagons, loaded with 
the wounded were being taken to Cen- 
treville, but were overtaken by them, 
and the rebel captain and his men 
drove the horses alongside of the creek, 
and oversetting the wagons, drowned 
all the men. 

This scene was awful. One poor 
wounded Maine soldier crawled into a 
thicket to staunch the blood. Here he 
heard the commander of the rebels call 
five men from the ranks, and ordered 
them to go upon the battlefield and 
bayonet every wounded man of ours 
there. 


Yesterday a lot of wretches entered 
a building, over which two flags of 
truce were flying, in which a number 
of our wounded had been placed, ready 
to convey to ‘the station, and deliber- 
ately cut all their throats. But enough 
of this. 


It is useless to attempt to give on 
paper any idea of what has been done 
by these worse than demons. It seems 
almost impossible to believe, even after 
seeing. 

After falling back to Fairfax, orders 
came to be ready to move at a mo- 
ment’s warning. At 6 o’clock none of 
us having had anything to eat since 
yesterday noon, I determined to forage 
for some. Taking two of my compan- 
ions, David S. Gibson and Harry Hag- 
gerty with me, we left the camp and 
scowered the country around. We 
entered two large dwellings, left by 
their rebel owners, and the sights were 
wretched in the extreme. Doors open, 
windows battered, cellars emptied, and 
furniture broken. In the second story 
of one, a large dog laid under the 
bed, having been shot more than a 
week ago. 

Curtain hangings, beds, and rich and 
costly furniture laid strewn around. In 
another, the same scene presented it- 
self, and the rooms and yard were cov- 
ered with feathers, picked from the 
owner’s chickens, geese and ducks. The 
yards and fields were open for cattle 
and we counted 15 head feeding on 
cabbages, corn and grain. 


Thousands of stacks of grain are now 
lying soaked and rotten in the fields. 
Ruin and devastation lies in all direc- 
tions. We had seen enough, so taking a 
bucket, we proceeded to fill it with 
milk from the cows in a cornfield, and 
were going to set it in the spring to 
cool, when a musket ball came whist- 
ling over our heads, cutting the branch- 
es of the trees above us. The one who 
shot it could not be seen. We gathered 
some potatoes and beets, made a charge 
upon a beehive, and departed. We 
made a good supper and laid down on 
our muskets. 


The men were roused every half hour 
so as to be ready in a moment. At 2 
o’clock, a woman in whom a good 
Union feeling prevailed, ran 2 miles 
down the track to let our pickets know 
that a large body of the Black Cavalry 
were making arrangments to outflank 
us and cut off our retreat. Almost 
the same moment a dispatch came from 
Gen. Scott, ordering all the troops back 
to Alexandria, as since the battle, the 
men were scattered all over the coun- 
try, and by concentrating them all 
towards one point, they could be got 
together sooner. 


In a few moments we were ready to 
move. We destroyed a large quantity 
of ammunition and extra arms, but left 
about fifty barrels of beef and bread. 
We moved so noiselessly, and taking 
the track of the railroad on our return, 
are the only reasons we were not sur- 
rounded and cut off. 


They had made calculation for us, 
taking the pike on our road back. By 
daylight we were at Springfield, 2 miles 
from Burke’s Station. It was raining 
at the time and we were tired out, 
having marched almost 30 miles on a 
stretch. We laid down to rest a few 
moments but before 10 minutes passed 
away, a dispatch from Burke’s Station 
notified us that the cavalry were al- 
ready there and moving onward. Again 
we were roused up, and marched on in 
the beating rain, but before we had 
proceeded 2 miles further, two trains 
of cars came in sight. They had been 
sent for us, and dragging our weary 
frames into a seat, everything was for- 
gotten in a short but sound sleep, for 
we had not had a chance to do so since 
Friday. 

On arriving at Alexandria, we took 
up quarters in the car house for the 
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day, and a more sleepy or tired set of 
men could not have been found. Eating 
was forgotten, although we have had 


nothing but bread and hard crackers 


since Saturday noon. 

It rained quite hard all day, and to- 
wards 5 o’clock our men roused up, 
beginning to think of something to eat. 
We at length had some bread and coffee 
without sugar. 

As soon as supper was over, we were 
marched some half a dozen squares 
and took possession of a large coach 
manufactory for quarters. We awoke 
on Tuesday morning much refreshed. 
After our simple breakfast we went 
out to look at the troops who were 


coming into Alexandria from every 
direction. They were lame, jaded and 
worn out. We gathered many correct 


items in relation to the battle of Sun- 
day, but refrain from writing in rela- 
tion to many of the rumors flying 
around, and I know you can hear 
enough at home to keep all in anxiety 
and doubt. 


My object in writing is that Old Glou- 
cester shall be booked up as to the 
movements and whereabouts of her 
boys. Occasionally I shall at their de- 
sire give you an idea of some of their 
trials and tribulations, but only when 
forebearance ceases to be a virtue. 
Should a battle take place, I shall, if 
spared, give a list of the killed and 
wounded. I shall also give any items 
I think would be interesting to the 
readers of your paper, but I ask to be 
excused from any attempt at confirma- 
tion of many of the flying rumors in 
circulation here as well as at home 
with you, and I shall in everything 
write what I know to be the truth. 

-It was really piteous to look upon 
the returning volunteers coming in this 
morning in squads of from 5 to com- 
panies of 200 or 300, many without hats 
or shoes, and all had lost their blank- 
ets and coats. Ask them how many 
were lost and they could not tell you. 
Many, very many were left on the road 
at the mercy of the Black Cavalry, and 
their mercy is known to you all. 

We remained one night at the fac- 
tory, and at 10 o’clock next morning, 
received orders to start again for the 
interior of old Virginia. We filed out 
on the turnpike, near the depot, and 
took up the line of march towards Fair- 
fax. At the same time a huge loco- 
motive took out a large train of cars, 
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‘all filled with our men, destined for 
some place upon the road. 

And here let me pause one moment 
to give an example of the wisdom and 
good sense of our officers. Among the 
large body of men going up on the 
cars there was not a single officer. I 
speak truly, for I am well acquainted 
with the engineer. 

He told me when he started, he knew 
not where he was to take them, he 
even ran 2 miles above our pickets, 
halted, and ran 2 miles further and 
waited for orders and when he found 
there was no officer to give directions, 
he plainly told our boys that they were 
then 4 miles beyond their lines. One 
of them told him to run up to Spring- 
field. He did so, and almost before he 
stopped a woman came out and told 
him the country was filled with cavalry 
and pointed to a large church a quarter 
of a mile off, where a large body of 
them were quartered. 

He instantly reversed his engine, and 
retreated slowly, putting a guard on the 
rear car to see that the track was not 
torn up and ran back to Alexandria. 

This is positively true, and is the 
third time within the short space of 
one week that our boys have been ad- 
vanced without orders, or farther than 
the orders extended. It seems that no 
judgment or attention to orders are 
practiced by some of those whose com- 
mands we must obey. It is worse than 
sacrilege to advance a body of troops 
within the enemy’s lines four miles, 
without a leader to direct them. So far 
no one can be found who will own to 
have had anything to do with it. 

When the truth is told of the dread- 
ful battle at Bloody or Bull’s Run, it 
will be found that the fearful loss of 
life was in a great measure occasioned 
by the bad management of drunken 
and unskilled officers; and it is to be 
hoped that for the future in making a 
choice of officers, none but good sober 
tacticians may be appointed. We are 
in much want of such here at present. 

Company A marched up the pike to- 
ward Fairfax some 3 miles, and took 
up position on a hill that had a good 
view on three sides and flanked by a 
woods on the south. 

The regiment was drawn up in line 
and my company was selected for the 
picket guard for the night. We have 
had no tents for the last two weeks. 
The other companies picked out a 
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the ground, 
overcoat or 


soft sleeping place on 
many of them without 
blanket. 

We left the camp and marched thru 
the country some distance, stationed 
our pickets and placed the main body 
in a favorable position for raking the 
pike should cavalry approach; we stop- 
ped several during the night, but they 
were scouting parties of our own army. 


Wednesday—This morning early we 
came in camp again, and after having 
a drink of coffee, though I had not 
shut my eyes last night I started for 
Alexandria to see if I could hear any- 
thing of our lost baggage. I searched 
the city but did not get any informa- 
tion of it so I returned to the Depot to 
take back a sentinel I had detailed for 
guard over the shells and shot, and 
met some of my Woodbury friends, four 
in number. How glad I was to hear 
from your much loved village again, 
and to see some of your citizens once 
more. They started out with me to the 
camp but on reaching the hill we found 
that the bird had flown. The entire 
camp had moved an hour after I had 
left it, and had marched three miles 
farther onward. My friends were 
sorry indeed, as they wished to see the 
boys. 

We sat down on the grass and after 
a small chat they bid me farewell, and 
shouldering a musket left. I took the 
turnpike for somewhere along with the 
baggage team which was just starting 
for the camp, although no one knew 
the road. The regiment had gone on 
the railroad. We had made some 2 
miles on the road when we were met 
by a squad of our men guarding three 
mounted secessionists, who bore a 
flag of truce viz: a dirty white hand- 
kerchief tied to a ramrod. They were 
armed with swords, revolvers, and Min- 
nie muskets with Maynard primers. 
They said they bore sealed dispatches 
to General Scott. They were fair look- 
ing men and had on their backs over- 
coats taken from our Maine volunteers 
last Sunday. 


My hand would keep clutching my 
revolver and I offered the officer who 
took them all the money I possessed 
to allow me the privilege to try three 
barrels on them. But their dirty flag 
protected them. We respect and honor 
a flag of truce anywhere. They took 
their arms from them soon after I 
passed them, and I hope will give them 
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their deserts. We took the first road 
to the left and found our camp in the 
afternoon. While picking some berries 
along the baggage road, 3 more rebels 
are passing in charge of a lot of our 
men. 

Before night a spy was arrested in- 
side the camp. He will be sent to 
Washington. We are encamped in a 
meadow, grass nearly 3 feet high. We 
command the line of railroad. 

Thursday morning — Another man 
from Company H was shot early this 
morning. He will get well. The Black 
Cavalry are putting on airs up the road 
about 3 miles. 

Thursday night, 80’clock—Our whole 
compa:ziy have been out all day trying 
to surround a body of cavalry but did 
not succeed in doing so. 

Robert Boyle of our company, was 
out with our doctor this afternoon, and 
were chased by the rebels; 3 shots were 
fired at the surgeon and one at Boyle; 
both escaped, but Boyle was shot in 
the arm. He will get well. 


Friday morning — Our scouts have 
just come in. No prisoners have been 
taken. We are soon to move from this 
place, perhaps today. We are the ad- 
vance regiment and station the advance 
pickets. 

A large and handsome lot of howitz- 
ers and Dahlgreen guns were landed at 
Alexandria yesterday. 


I receive many letters from my 
friends in Jersey, asking for all the 
news, good and bad, false and true. But 
I dislike, like all others, to send bad 
news, and will always delight to give 
good news. I am often asked, How do 
our boys like it? How do they stand 
it? What do they say? Here is my 
answer: We know we are doing right 
and will go ahead. 


The clouds are thick and dark, and 
the angry muttering of the coming 
storm was distinctly heard nearby us 
last Sunday. Yet we fear not; we 
know that many lives must be lost, 
property must be lost, and other battles 
may be lost. But we know the end is 
not yet. When the clouds are broken 
and the rainstorm has spent its fury 
upon us, we shall expect to see the 
bright sunshine that is behind them, 
and all things will look fresher and 
sweeter. The good times will be com- 
ing. Fear is a scarce commodity in 
our camp; and from what we see we 
know that Columbia is nobly getting 
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ready for the conflict, and when our 
munitions arrive and with our armor 


on, the victory must and will perch 


upon our banner. 

The Stars and Stripes shall wave o’er 
this land, and our golden eagle shall 
yet triumphantly stretch forth his pin- 
ions from Maine to Florida, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. For we believe 
that the God of Nations watches over 
Columbia, and with all her faults he 
loves her still. 

Well Friend Barber please excuse 
the appearance of my letter this week. 
I have carried my paper in my bosom, 
my ink-stand in my pocket, and my 
pen in my cap, through all the many 
changes we have passed. 

I am compelled to write on both sides 
of my paper as it is scarce and I can- 
not carry much. 

Our boys send to their friends in 
Woodbury and elsewhere, their best 
wishes and beg me to state that when 
the eagle next is roused—when the 
smoke shall have cleared from the bat- 
tlefield our banner shall be found float- 
ing over Manasass and Company A 
shall not be found in the rear in the 
coming struggle. 

Please allow me to state that the let- 
ter in your paper two weeks ago, sign- 
ed a private, was not written by any- 
one in the company. 

Most respectfully yours, 


FRANK. 


GREAT BATTLE AT BULL’S RUN; 
DISASTROUS RESULT! 


The Advance on Manassas 


It appears that on Saturday night a 
Council of War was held, when it was 
determined to make a combined attack 
on the Rebel lines at Bull’s Run on 
Sunday morning. 


In accordance with this decision, the 
troops were put in motion at 2 o’clock 
a.m. from about Centreville, where 
they had all previously concentrated. 
This point appears to be seven miles 
to the northward from Manassas Junc- 
tion, with Bull’s Run, a narrow and 
shallow stream, coursing through a 
ravine, almost parallel to the railroad, 
lying about half way between it and 
the entrenchments of the enemy at the 
Junction. 

The route of our army lay across 
this stream and ravine, all the cross- 
ings, whether by bridge or by ford, 
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-being obstructed by the destruction of 


the bridges or by concealed batteries, 
so posted as to enfilade and rake all 
approaches. 

But it had to be passed in order to 
attack or turn the fortified position of 
the Rebels at Manassas. 

Colonel Richardson, who distinguish- 
ed himself in the previous engagement 
proceeded on the left, with four regi- 
ments of the fourth brigade, to hold 
the battery on the Warrenton road, in 
the vicinity of the place where the 
battle was fought. 


Schenck’s and Sherman’s brigade of 
General Tyler’s division advanced by 
the Warrenton road, while Colonels 
Heintzelman and Hunters _ division 
took the fork of the Warrenton road 
to move between Bull’s Run and Man- 
assas Junction. 

Col. Keyes’ brigade remained at Cen- 
treville. 


Information was received by Gen. 
Tylers’ Command of the existence of 
the enemy’s battery commanding the 
road. Our troops were formed in bat- 
tle array. The Second New York and 
the First Ohio on the left, and the Sec- 
ond Ohio and Second Wisconsin, and 
the Seventy-ninth, Thirteenth and Six- 
ty-ninth regiments of New York on the 
right. Colonel Miles’ division followed 
in the rear. 


The first range gun was fired by 
Sherman’s battery, at ten minutes to 
seven o’clock. The rebels did not re- 
turn his shot until an hour and a half 
afterwards. When Col. Hunter’s divi- 
sion came up the battle began. Col. 
Hunter’s movement to gain the rear 
of the enemy was almost a success. 
The enemy’s position was opened on 
by several of Carlisle’s howitzers, fol- 
lowed by slight skirmishing. The reb- 
els rapidly received reinforcements 
from Manassas Junction after the at- 
tack was opened. The battle consisted 
of a succession of fires from masked 
batteries, which opened in every direc- 
tion (when one was silenced its place 
was supplied by two) and in the daring 
charges of our infantry in unmasking 
them. 

The Second Ohio and Second New 
York Militia were marched by flank 
through the woods by a new road, when 
they came on a battery of eight guns, 
with four regiments flanked in the 
rear. Our men were immediately or- 
dered to lie down on either side of the 
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road, in order to allow two pieces of 
artillery to pass through and attack 
the work, when this battery opened 
upon us and killed on the third round 
Lieut. Dempsey, of Company G, New 
York Second, and William Maxwell, a 
drummer, and seriously wounding sev- 
eral others. 

Our troops were kept from 15 to 20 
minutes under a galling fire, they not 
being able to exchange shots with the 
enemy, although within a stone’s throw 
of their batteries. 


They succeeded in retiring in regular 
order, and with their battery. 

The most gallant charge of the day 
was made by the Sixty-ninth, Seventy- 
first and Thirteenth, who rushed upon 
one of the batteries, firing as they pro- 
ceeded with perfect eclat and attacking 
it with the bayonet’s point. 

The yells of triumph seemed to carry 
all before it. They found that the reb- 
els had abandoned the battery and only 
taken one gun, but this success was 
acquired only by a severe loss of life, 
in which the Sixty-ninth most severely 
suffered, and it was reported that 
Lieut.-Colonel Nugent was among the 
first killed. 


The Zouaves also distinguished them- 
selves by their spirited assaults on the 
batteries at the point of the bayonet, 
but it is feared that their loss is im- 
mense. 

Up to the hour of three o’clock p.m., 
it was generally understood that we 
had hemmed in the enemy entirely, and 
that they were gradually retiring, that 
Colonel Hunter had driven them back 
in the rear, that Colonel Heintzelman’s 
command was meeting with every suc- 
cess, and that it required but the re- 
serve of Gen. Yyler’s division to push 
on to Manassas Junction. The fight 
continued until five o’colek, without 
exhibiting any material result. 


The rebels had most decidedly the 
advantage in position and guns, and 
they used it with fearful effect. The 
bravery of our troops was superhuman, 
but what bravery could meet the unerr- 
ing and unceasing cannon which came 
sweeping from almost every tree or 
heap of brush? 


Our men unmasked them, battery 
upon battery only to find their lessened 
ranks were unequal to the task. On 
one occasion, a battery was silenced 
and taken possession of by our men, 
when another in the rear opened a dis- 
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satrous fire, pouring the small shot 
upon our men like hail. 

Our men were scattered, not at first 
knowing where the shot came from. 
Immediately they rallied and stormed 
and took the second battery, when a 
third, still in the rear, opened upon 
them and against which they stood 
until they were cut up. 

Wherever our men were well officer- 
ed their valor was heroic. 

All our military operations had gone 
on swimmingly, and Col. Alexander was 
about erecting a pontoon across Bull 
Run, the enemy were seemingly in re- 
treat. But now, however, the tide of 
battle. Gen. Johnston from Winches- 
ter, seems to have come out from his 
position on the railroad, still further 
west than Hunter had gone, and at- 
tacked that officer’s victorious column 
in the rear. This, of course, changed 
the whole face of the conflict, and made 
it necessary for Colonel Hunter to ex- 
tricate himself, instead of following 
him to open the way for Tyler and 
Heintzleman’s divisions. 


Then reinforcements from the Junc- 
tion forced Tylers’ troops from the 
captured batteries, and drove them 
back—then, also or about the same 
time, General Schenck fell into an am- 
buscade, and his brigade being very 
roughly handled turned and fled. 


Here and a little way to the right was 

the scene of the bloodiest work of this 
fearful day—here were made those des- 
perate charges which Russell, the cor- 
respondent of the London Times, says 
surpassed anything he saw at Solfer- 
ino or in the Crimea—and here, (the 
pen almost refuses to do its office as we 
write it) victory was turned with dis- 
aster and defeat. No proper apprecia- 
tion of the battle, or of the stupendous 
odds against our army, can be had 
without reference to the advantages 
possessed by the Rebels. 


They were upon ground of their own 
choice—in a position which they had 
occupied for months. They chose it 
after thorough examination—were ac- 
quainted with the whole face of the 
country, knew every hill, knoll, gorge, 
defile, road and pass. At every point 
where it was possible for the Union 
troops to pass, there was a concealed 
battery. The woods, roads, hills, deep 
cuts and thickets fairly bristled with 
them. 

To attempt to pass was running a 
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gauntlet of the most formidable artil- 
lery for miles and miles, yet, against 
this terrible array our men charged in 
the most fearless manner; but it was 
not in the power of man to go 
through them by sheer fighting. It was 
a field in which strategy was more 
wanted than it ever was in any battle 
in history; but this was the only ele- 
ment that was lacking. A terrific con- 
sternation broke out among the team- 
sters who had incautiously advanced 
immediately after the body of the army 
lined the Warrenton road. It is said 
the teamsters had been ordered back to 
give place for some of the troops, and 
seeing a rapid movement on foot, got 
the idea that there was a retreat and 
in their alarm they fled. Many baggage 
wagons were emptied of their contents, 
and the horses galloped across the 
open fields. 


All the fences were torn down to af- 
ford them a more rapid retreat. Their 
consternation was shared in by numer- 
ous civilians who were on the ground, 
and for a time it seemed as if the 
whole army was in retreat. For a time 
a perfect panic prevailed, which com- 
municated itself to the vicinity of Cen- 
terville, and every available convey- 
ance was seized upon by agitated civil- 
ians. The wounded soldiers on the 
roadside cried for assistance, but the 
alarm was so great that numbers were 
passed by. 

Several similar alarms occurred on 
previous occasions when a charge of 
batteries rendered necessary the re- 
tirement of the artillery on our part, 
and it is most probable that the alarm 
was owing to the same fact. 


The reserve force at Centreville was 
immediately brought up and marched 
in double quick step in the following 
order: 


Col. Einstein’s Twenty-Seventh Penn- 
_sylvania Regiment, with two guns, the 
Garibaldi Guard, and Blencker’s First 
Regiments with its batteries, followed 
at several miles distant by the DeKalb 
Regiment. In the midst of this excite- 
ment at half past four o’clock p.m., two 
new marked batteries had been opened 
by the batteries on the left flank, and 
that portion of the Division had had 
its line broken and demanded immedi- 
ate reinforcements. The right was in 
good order. The battery erected on 
the hillside directly opposite the main 
battery of the enemy, was doing good 
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execution, and additional guns were 


being mounted. 

The retreat was commenced by a 
New York regiment and very soon be- 
came general. In vain, General Mc- 
Dowell endeavored to rally his forces. 
They retreated up the Centreville road 
in good order until charged upon by 
the Secession, cavalry, and artillery, 
when they broke their lines and push- 
ed towards Fairfax Court House in a 
disorderly column. 


Beyond Fairfax Court House the re- 
treat was kept up until the men reach- 
ed the regular encampments, a portion 
of whom returned to them, but a still 
larger portion coming inside of the 
lines of entrenchments. It is reported 
that the rebel Black Horse cavalry 
made an attack on the rear of the re- 
treating army when the latter turned 
and fired, killing all but six of the 
party. 

The following regiments were engag- 
ed in the fight: First, Second and Third, 
Connecticut; Second, Maine; Regiment 
of regulars, composed of the Second, 
Third, and Highth Regiments; 750 Ma- 
rines; Eighth and Fourteenth, New 
York Militia; First and Second Rhode 
Island; Seventy-first New York; Sec- 
ond, New Hampshire; Third, Massa- 
chusetts; First, Minnesota; First, 
Michigan; Eleventh and Thirteenth, 
New York; Twelfth, Maine; Second, 
Fourth and Fifth, Maine, and the Sec- 
ond, Vermont, besides the several bat- 
teries. 


Notwithstanding the retreat, several 
rebel prisoners were captured; one was 
a captain from Louisville. He said 
that they had from 80,000 to 100,000 
men, and that Jeff. Davis commanded 
in person, with Beauregard and Lee, 
commanders of the right and _ left 
wings. 

From nine o’clock till three the battle 
was a victory, and, if at three o’clock 
there had been ten thousand fresh men 
to assist them; If Gen. Patterson had 
only come from Martinsburg, or Mc- 
Clellan over the Blue Ridge from West- 
ern Virginia—or if even Miles’ division 
of reserves could have been marched 
from Centerville, we could have driven 
them from the field and won the day. 

Our men were weary, and in many 
cases inefficiently commanded. ‘The 
enemy was being constantly reinforced. 

The causes of the defeat appear to 
be these: A premature advance on the 
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enemy without a sufficient force, which 
may be attributed to the clamors of 
politicians, and newspapers like the 
New York Tribune, New York Times 
and Philadelphia Inquirer; the want of 
an efficient force of artillery to answer 
their masked batteries; the inefficiency 
of many of the officers; the want of 
proper discipline among the volunteers, 
and the general panic which seized 
upon our forces in the latter part of 
the action. 


Statement of George P. Putnam 


Mr. George P. Putnam, the well- 
known publisher of New York, who 
came on from the scene of battle last 
night, politely furnished us with the 
following statement, for the correct- 
ness of which his well established char- 
acter is a guarantee: 

“T left Centreville two hours after 
the battle had ceased. The first panic 
on the road had been stopped. A New 
Jersey Regiment had come up, fresh 
and stopped all stragglers, except the 
wounded. I walked all the way from 
near Centreville to Alexandria, stop- 
ping at Fairfax Court House, where 
things were so quiet that my compan- 
ion, Mr. Tilley, of Rhode Island, and 
myself supped at the hotel, and then 
went to bed there and slept till early 
morning. When we started again with 
the army wagons and walked to Alex- 
andria, the wagons in perfect order, 
more than 150 in number, and not more 
than 500 soldiers on the entire road. 
It seemed to be fully understood that 
the main body were in perfect order, 
and, resting at Centreville. 

I talked with more than fifty from 
twenty diffcrert regiments. Though 
worn out, all scemed plucky and only 
disposed to grum:'e at some of the offi- 
cers. 


From all their accounts I am satis- 
fied we had not more than 2000 killed, 
perhaps less than 1000. I was in Alex- 
andria at 7 a.m. Monday; our guard 
refused to admit any soldiers not dis- 
abled. Senator Wade was at Fairfax 
Caid. at Usp. 


Letters from the Army 


(Communicated) 
Camp Trenton, July 28, 1861 
Friend Barber — Our regiment, on 


Sunday, July 21, marched from Burke’s 
Station, on the Alexandria and Orange 
Railroad, and about 14 miles from AI- 
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exandria, to a station over 2 miles be- 
yond Fairfax Station, and nearly 
south of Centreville. 

We arrived at our place of destina- 
tion about 2 o’clock p.m., and soon 
afterwards were ordered back to Fair- 
fax Station by General Runyon. The 
general’s aid, who brought the orders 
to our colonel, to move the regiment 
back again, remarked on riding up to 
the position of the regiment, that it 
was an unsafe position for a brigade 
and entirely too critical a one for 
merely a regiment. 


The regiment slowly marched back 
to Fairfax Station, and took a position 
in the grove, on the south side of the 
railroad, previously occupied by the 
4th Michigan regiment, and near one- 
quarter of a mile within the batteries 
erected and occupied by the rebels be- 
fore the advance of the “Army of the 
Potomac.” 

Our first position on the railroad was 
the place where Col. Heintzleman, of 
the regular army, crossed with some 
13,000 troops, in his march to outflank 
the Rebels at Bull Run, and to ap- 
proach Manassas Junction. 

The latter place, that is, Fairfax 
Station, is near 3 miles southwest of 
Fairfax Court House, and about 4 
miles from Centreville in a southeast- 
erly direction, and 19 miles from Alex- 
andria. 

The country, from Alexandria for 
many miles westward, is very hilly in- 
deed. These high hills are covered 
with timber of an excellent quality in 
most instances. 

The valleys are at present in a low 
state of cultivation, but with a very 
little labor could be made highly pro- 
ductive. Northern industry and enter- 
prise would soon develop this section, 
and make it one of the finest localities 
in Virginia. 

The water is excellent and the cli- 
mate delightful. It is now a romantic 
region, with here and there the man- 
sion of some wealthy person, surround- 
ed with small cottages in which gather 
the slaves of the farm. 


We remained at Fairfax Station, 
resting upon our arms, until near 2 
o’clock on Monday morning, at which 
time we were ordered to immediately 
retreat within the lines on the Poto- 
mac, as a perfect panic had spread 
late in the afternoon through the en- 
tire army, and it was at the time in a 
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terrible stampede, and in the utmost 
confusion rushing back towards Wash- 
ington. 

In connection with this report, we 
also received intelligence that the cav- 
alry of the rebels were falling in upon 
the railroad, some 2 miles below us, in 
large numbers. 

There was at this time at Fairfax 
Station, besides our own regiment, the 
37th Regiment of New York and part 
of the 2d regiment of New Jersey three 
months volunteers, making us 2000 
strong. 

In the retreat we marched without 
molestation to Alexandria, where we 
arrived about 2 o’clock p.m. on Mon- 
day. Our retreat was so hasty and 
so unnecessary, that on Monday even- 
ing after we were snugly quartered in 
Alexandria, it appeared foolish and 
ridiculous in many respects. At Fair- 
fax Station we left some $50,000 worth 
of government property, such as arms, 
ammunition, provisions, &c. What 
added greatly to give it this appear- 
ance, was the fact that our retreat was 
So precipitous, some of the men were 
left asleep on the ground, and were 
aroused from their deep slumbers 
about 9 o’clock in the morning by citi- 
zens loitering over the ground lately 
occupied by our different regiments, 
and slowly walked into Alexandria, 
where they joined their respective 
companies late on Monday evening, 
and reported everything quiet on the 
road between Alexandria and Fairfax 
Station. 


There was an incident which occurr- 
ed during our retreat, which is per- 
haps worthy to be mentioned. We no- 
ticed the fact during our advance, that 
the women along the road, whose hus- 
bands were in the Confederate Army, 
were confident of our disaster before 
Mannassas. They seemed to have a full 
knowledge of our strength equally as 
well as that of the confederates, and 
fully realized that our number was not 
sufficient to overcome the powerful 
batteries and extended masked works 
of the junction. 


At Burk’s Station, 3 miles east of 
Fairfax Station, our colonel quartered 
with several of the company officers 
at the house of an officer in the rebel 
army. The lady of the house was in 
many respects kind and amiable, but 
had an intense dislike to everything 
of a northern character. She appear- 
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ed to be conscientious in her disloyalty 


‘to the flag of the Union. She remark- 


ed when our regiment left, “that we 
would soon be back again, and that 
she would have some good milk for the 
colonel on his return.” It being under- 
stood that the colonel was fond of a 
good glass of milk. This was on Sun- 
day morning. According to promise, 
on Monday morning, she was at the 
gate as our regiment passed by in re- 
treat and offered a glass of fresh milk 
to the colonel. He being thirsty, took 
it, but upon the lady gently reminding 
him of her promise on the morning 
previous, he dashed the cup to the 
ground, exclaiming: “D——n it, I would 
not have retreated so long as there 
was a man to stand by me, if I had not 
been ordered to do so.” 


On the afternoon of the day after 
our arrival in Alexandria, we started 
again out of the city and halted in the 
woods for the night. Our company was 
detailed and sent up the road a mile 
or more to do picket duty. We re- 
mained near the road in a grove, 
standing and sitting on the ground, 
the entire night. On the morning of 
the next day, the regiment marched 
2 miles further up the Alexandria and 
Orange Railroad, and at this place, 5 
miles from Alexandria, we pitched our 
tents once more, it having been over a 
week since we slept in our tents. To 
us it has been a week of much severe 
labor and exposure. We have learned 
to march all day, and in halting at 
night, to enter the woods, and by the 
aid of the branches of the trees, to 
fix ourselves, under the circumstances, 
quite comfortably. 


The only thing, which to any extent 
disturbs our repose, is the heavy dews 
peculiar to this climate. 


We are now the most advanced regi- 
ment in the field, consequently we 
have much picket duty to attend to. 
Yesterday Lieut. Col. Brown, in charge 
of another company besides our own, 
went down the railroad scouting about 
the neighborhood of Springfield Sta- 
tion, for the purpose of catching over 
one hundred of the enemy’s cavalry, 
who were reported to have been in 
that vicinity on the night previous. 
He did not succeed in his tramp, of 
some 18 miles, in running across 
them, but at one time if he had been 
ten minutes sooner he would have 
been upon them. They are some of 
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the scouts of the rebel army, and will 
be caught eventually, if they continue 
to loiter in this vicinity, as efforts 
are continued to be made for their 
capture. 


Several accidents have occurred 
since we have been in Virginia. While 
one company of our regiment was at 
Camp Trenton, guarding our tents and 
camp fixtures, after our departure one 
night one of the sentries fell asleep 
upon his post. Being suddenly awak- 
ened, he was confused and, mistaking 
the direction of his path, he thought- 
lessly directed his gun and shot a sen- 
try walking on the adjacent post. The 
latter was shot through the head and 
instantly killed. 


Yesterday morning a person in camp 
was walking past one of the tents of 
Company H, and was accidentally shot 
by a person within the tent. The ball 
passed through the calf of his right 
leg. This morning the drummer of 
Company H, while walking quietly 
along one of the company tents, was 
accidentally, though from the utmost 
carelessness on the part of the person 
having the gun, shot through the body. 
The wound is mortal. At Camp Stock- 
ton a person was shot in the instep, 
and at Camp Olden one of our com- 
pany was shot in the hip. These cases 
of accidental shooting have been the 
result of utter carelessness. 

Many of the men handle their guns 
with no more prudence than the little 
boy does the broomstick which he 
uses as a riding pony. 

Friend Barber, I shall not attempt to 
give you the details of the battle on 
last Sunday in the vicinity of Bull 
Run, as it is more the purpose of my 
letter to narrate to you the movements 
and incidents of our own regiments. 


It was a terrible disaster to our 
army, and an inglorious defeat in- 
deed, so humiliating under the circum- 
stances, that I have no disposition to 
speak of its particulars but would 
rather meditate upon the rashness of 
the day and endeavor to prepare to 
retrieve and regain the lost boon. 


During the time we were at Fairfax 
Station and beyond there, we could 
distinctly hear the rapid discharge of 
the heavy guns of the different batter- 
ies, and almost unceasing vollies of 
musketry, over at Bull Run and on 
towards Manassas Junction. 


The firing was kept up from 10 
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o’clock a.m., until after 4 o’clock p.m. 
In the afternoon several of the enemy’s 
batteries were carried at the point of 
the bayonet, and at one time the rebels 
were apparently in full retreat towards 
Manassas, but almost immediately 
their places were supplied by a large 
body of rebel reinforcements which 
were brought up from the Junction, 
and the battle continued with redoub- 
led fury. 


Our army, after having fought as 
the assailants, with unsurpassed brav- 
ery during the entire day, were obliged 
to retreat from the overwhelming 
number of the rebel forces. 

The enemy are reported to have had 
at Manassas Junction, after the ar- 
rival of Johnston’s forces, a reserve of 
some seventy-five thousand. 

History cannot exhibit to us scenes 
of greater bravery. The endurance 
of our men is unparalleled. All ad- 
vantage gained during the day until 
about 4 o’clock p.m. was with the Fed- 
eral Army, and everything seemed to 
indicate a victory, when suddenly, and 
I may with propriety say, mysteriously, 
commenced the universal stampede. 
Repeated attempts were made to rally 
the men, and to stop the flying regi- 
ments, but they were as abortive as 
an attempt to stop the winds with the 
dry switch would be. This panic was 
shameful. Yet on the morning of our 
arrival in Alexandria, one could not 
prevent the tear of sympathy from 
trickling down the cheek, as the worn 


down, fatigued and hungry soldiers 
came in. 

They would come into the city in 
small detachments, and the first 


thought of the person beholding them 
naturally was, that the “Army of the 


Potomac” was annihilated. All is lost! 


The government is ruined! A feel- 
ing of despair seemed tto rest over all 
loyal hearts as the demoralized or 
rather disorganized army approached 
the Potomac, while on the other hand 
a person could see here and there in 
the city of Alexandria, small groups 
of disloyal ones, cheerful and appar- 
ently rejoicing over the misfortune of 
our army. 


On the afternoon of the following 
day a wonderful and happy change of 
sentiment animated all loyal citizens. 
It was ascertained then that many of 
the rumors of the night previous were 
without any foundation, that our loss 
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was not so very heavy, and that the 
enemy were so crippled that they could 
not take any advantage of our flight, 
but remained behind their entrench- 
ments and masked batteries. 


If our army had retreated from 
within the reach of the enemy’s guns, 
and had not been panic-stricken, it 
would have been a victory on our side 
of great magnitude, as there were but 
seven or eight regiments on our side 
engaged during the day. 


Some of the officers commanding 
brigades, and even those commanding 
divisions of the army, have been much 
censured since the engagement. The 
battle was premature, and it appeared 
as though some of these officers were 
only desirous to distinguish themselves. 


They put no value upon the lives of 
the rank and file, and yet as soon as 
their attempts at wonderful achieve- 
ments proved futile, they rushed from 
the bloody scene of conflict with all 
speed, and in some instances entirely 
unconscious of the welfare of their 
regiments. 


What a lesson this stampede will be 
to our immense army. Officers of bri- 
gades and of divisions will exercise 
greater prudence and sagacity; politi- 
cians will have less influence upon the 
grand movements of the army; mili- 
tary matters will be left with military 
men; and there will. in all probability, 
be an examination of the officers com- 
manding regiments as to their general 
capabilities and military proficiency. 

Many are the instances, now narrat- 
ed, of the bravery and heroism of some 
of our citizen soldiery. ‘They never 
faltered so long as there was hope, and 
are now as willing as ever to go for- 
ward to meet the enemy. 


They only ask for competent leaders, 
in whom they can place confidence. 
The failure of our troops, before Man- 
assas may be accounted for in a meas- 
ure under the circumstances. Our 
soldiers were completely worn down 
with marching, and entirely unfit for 
the labors of the day; and, what few 
reinforcements were brought up, were 
fatigued by forced marches, hungry 
and thirsty, indeed physically exhaust- 
ed, so much so, that one regiment im- 
mediately on reaching within gunshot 
of the enemy, sat down upon _ the 
ground in line of battle, and did what 
execution they could under the cir- 


. cumstances. 
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Ours was a hungry and 
famishing army. 

Their powers of endurance were 
overcome, and when the panic-stricken 
regiments came up to the First and 
Second regiments of New Jersey Vol- 
unteers, which were formed in line a 
short distance east of Centreville, and 
Col. Montgomery, of the First, begged 
the retreating soldiers to turn back, as 
“he and his Jerseymen were going to 
fight the rebels, and wished them to 
give their assistance,” he was answer- 
ed by the frightened and fleeing men: 
“We must have something to eat! We 
must have water! We cannot fight as 
we are; we have no strength.” Such 
were the responses of our’ broken 
army. 

If the men’s powers of endurance 
had not been thoughtlessly overtasked, 
and they had been properly provision- 
ed, perchance we might have been sav- 
ed from the disgrace and humiliation 
of an ignoble stampede. 

One thing is certain: men cannot 
fight unless they have rest and some- 
thing to eat. Our regiment has great- 
ly suffered in this respect, and have at 
times manifested a disposition to seek 
and take provisions wherever found. 

In most instances we have suffered 
because we have marched at times 
when we have had no rations on hand, 
or any to issue from the regimental 
master’s department. The officers of 
the different companies have endeavor- 
ed to prevent these deprivations of the 
necessities of life. 

The conduct of the rebels at Bull 
Run, after our army withdrew from 
the field of conflict, is justly regarded 
as barbarous and heathenish in the ex- 
treme. A great body of the wounded 
were left upon the field by the retreat- 
ing army, and the rebels would, as they 
came upon them, commit acts of the 
greatest inhumanity. 


They acted without mercy, or the 
least degree of human sympathy, to- 
wards those who had bravely done 
their duty and had fallen wounded in 
the conflict. 


The inhuman conduct of the north- 
ern tribes of uncivilized Europe, when 
they poured their legions down from 
the mountains on the plains of Italy, 
is paralleled only by the unrelenting 
vandalism of last Sunday. 


Our fallen mercilessly bayonetted 
upon the field; the agonizing and dy- 
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ing were beaten and mutilated. The 
evidence of their inhuman conduct is 
beyond contradiction. 

Posterity will never forgive them; 
the pen of history will pour the male- 
dictions of future ages upon them. Our 
generals promised our misguided 
brethren of the South, that all their 
rights should be religiously respected, 
that our troops came as friends and 
brothers, aS enemies only to armed 
rebels, that our mission was to restore 
peace and confidence, and to uphold 
the majesty of the law. 


The lying and infamous Beauregard 
published to his confederates, that by 
us“all rules of civilized warfare were 
abandoned, and that we proclaim by 
our acts, if not on our banners, that 
our war cry is “Beauty and Booty.” 

Such was the tenor of his late docu- 
ment of glaring falsehood. These 
falsehoods may have been credited by 
the Southern rebels as truthful senti- 
ments, but no one can believe that the 
men of the South are laboring under 
such misapprehension as to deliber- 
ately signal the beginning of this civil 
war with such acts of inhumanity. 

These acts were not deliberate. Our 
army crossed the Potomac into Vir- 
ginia, and started southward, to purge 
the land of treachery, to protect the 
loyal, and to re-establish the majesty 
of the laws. 

The rebel army has entered the field 
to destroy the government of our 
fathers, to snatch from us the great 
legacy of our patriots, to annihilate 
the monuments of our free _ institu- 
tions, and to overthrow the majesty 
of the law. 

These are the ends the two armies 
have in view—the one humane and 
righteous, the other barbarous and un- 
holy, and such acts of inhumanity were 
exhibited on last Sunday, are only the 
natural results of their maddened trea- 
son, and we need anticipate none other- 
wise. 

It is with a wild and mad passion, 
such as overpowers the philanthropy 
of man’s being, that they have engag- 
ed in and at present continue the re- 
bellion. 

Our men declare the day of retalia- 
tion will speedily be at hand. ‘They 
will enter the next engagement with 
the remembrance of last Sunday stim- 
ulating them onward. 


The next blow will be heavy and un- 
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relenting, in all probability, on both 
sides. The preparations on the part of 
the “Army of the Potomac” are very 
extensive indeed. 

Trusting to be able to contribute my 
little aid in the successful re-establish- 
ing of law and order, and wishing you 
and your family many prosperous 
days, I remain. 

Yours truly, 


(Communicated) 
A Leaf From My Diary—No. 8 


Camp Advance, July 29, 1861 

Friend Barber—Please allow me a 
small space in your paper this week, 
as all is tolerably quiet here now, and 
there is not much in the way of news. 

This morning we witnessed for the 
first time since we have joined the 
service, a soldier’s funeral. The de- 
ceased belonged to the Maine Regi- 
ment, now encamped close by us. 

He fell a victim to that scourge— 
diphtheria. He has left a wife and chil- 
dren. There is a deep solemnity at all 
times in the funeral service, but to 
those who have never witnessed the 
burial of a soldier, the scene is doubiy 
impressive. 

The slow and dirge-like music of 
the band, the knell-like notes of the 
muffled drum, the measured step and 
reversed arms of his comrades, the 
zrude ambulance and primitive coffin, 
the impressive service, and deep sym- 
pathy of his fellow-soldiers, leaves a 
lasting impression on the spectator. 


The soldier’s home is desolate, the fire 
is quenched and gone, 

That into happy children’s eyes once 
brightly, laughing shone: 

The place where mirth and music met. 
is wretched now and drear, 

The widow’s heart is desolate, and 
there are none to cheer. 

That father’s voice is hushed in death, 
the widow’s prayer is vain; 

That home once happy, ne’er shall hear 
his joyous tones again. 
But oh, when time shall end, they’ll 
meet upon that happy shore, 
Where wars and trials, sighs and tears, 
shall come again no more. 

They made him a grave ’neath a huge 
oak tree, 

Slowly and sadly they laid him down, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and 
gory, 
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They carved not a line, they raised not . 


a stone, 
But left him alone in his glory. 


Tuesday—The Maine Second struck 
tents and moved nearer Alexandria to- 
day. We are still the advance regi- 
ment. 


Friday—This is the morning set for 
us to move, but where I cannot tell. 
Excuse the shortcomings in this letter. 

Respectfully yours, 

Frank. 


Five Regiments More Wanted From 
New Jersey 


Governor Olden has received a re- 
quisition from the general government 
for five additional regiments, number- 
ing 1040 men each, for the war. 

These regiments will be organized 
under general order No. 1, and formed 
and equipped as soon as possible, in 
the following manner: 

1. The three months men just mus- 
tered out of service, will have the 
preference if tendered in time. 


2. A company will be accepted as 
such, and the company officers select- 
ed by it will be commissioned, if ad- 
judged qualified by a Board of Exam- 
iners appointed by the governor, and 
if approved by the governor. 

3. We are informed that the three 
months’ men who volunteer in a com- 
pany will be entitled to a bounty from 
the general government of forty dol- 
lars each. 

4. Each volunteer under this requi- 
sition on being honorably discharged, 
will be entitled to a bounty of $100 
from the general government, and the 
families or widowed mother dependent 
on the volunteers are by the existing 
law of the State entitled to $6 a month 
—and single men, on their honorable 
discharge, will be entitled to receive 
from the State such bounty as will 
make their pay equal to $15 per month. 

5. The regimental officers will be ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

6. Each regiment is entitled to a 
band, who receive musicians’ pay. 

7. The captain of any company in- 
tending to volunteer should, as soon 
as possible, tender their services at 
the office of the adjutant general in 
Trenton. 

The Trenton State Gazette says, while 
the government has shown its desire 
to re-enlist the three months volun- 
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teers, by offering a premium of from 
$30 to $50 to each who re-enlists with- 
in a reasonable time; and while Adju- 
tant General Stockton has authorized 
us to say that they will be given the 
preference in organizing the five new 
regiments called for, “if tendered in 
time” still it should be borne in mind 
that while so many are ready and 
anxious to go, neither the government 
or the State can be unnecessarily de- 
layed in the getting up ‘of the new 
regiments by the withholding for any 
considerable time of the three months 
men. 


All such as have made up their 
minds to re-enlist should do so at the 
earliest possible moment, and thus se- 
cure for themselves the opportunity, 
while at the same time aiding the ad- 
jutant general in the speedy organiza- 
tion of the new contingent. 

When once the five regiments are 
made up, all subsequent offers will 
have to be rejected, no matter how 
meritorious may be the application. 

In view of this, we again repeat that 
all the three months men who have 
made up their minds to re-enlist should 
do so at the earliest possible moment, 
and report their companies to the ad- 
jutant general. 


Jgerseymen in the Fight 


The National (Washington) Intelli- 
gencer says: “During the fight at Bull 
Run 23 of the Fourth New Jersey Regi- 
ment were on the extreme right, in 
the engineering corps, under Lieut. 
Pryme.” 

As neither of the Jersey regiments 
were ordered to take part in the battle, 
the twenty three here spoken of must 
have volunteered their services for spe- 
cial duty, and deserve so much the 
more credit. 


A Gloucester County Rebel; The Allo- 
waystown Meeting 


Very considerable excitement pre- 
vailed in Salem county during this 
week and the week previous, on ac- 
count of a “Secession meeting held at 
Allowaystown on Saturday the 27th 
ult.” 

The meeting has something more 
than a local. interest. Our citizens 
have had their attention attracted to 
it by the fact that a prominent poli- 
tician of Gloucester county “was the 
only speaker under the call.” 
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For that reason we refer to its pro- 
ceedings. From the notices which the 
meeting received in both of the Salem 
papers and from private accounts, it 
was a bold attempt of the sympathiz- 
ers with the rebels of the South, to 
give them aid and comfort, by a public 
demonstration of sentiment adverse to 
the national administration and _ the 
war. 


It was fully intended to make a tell- 
ing demonstration. This is evident 
from the pompous foreshadowings, and 
the imposing preparations, for the 
Sunbeam says, speeches were to be 
made by known Secessionists from 
Delaware; and to cap the climax, a 
“Secession flag” was to be unfurled. 

The regular call then appeared in a 
hand bill for a Union Democratic meet- 
ing for the purpose of opposing the 
present “unnecessary war,’ and the 
administration. 


The Sunbeam says “The cheek man- 
tled with indignation that even such 
a meeting should be held in our midsts 
at such a crisis in our affairs, when 
hosts of armed rebels are in the field 
against the government.” 


The Sunbeam says at the time of the 
meeting, a large body of unconditional 
Union men attended to watch the pro- 
ceedings and rebuke treason should 
its serpenthead be made manifest. 


E. S. Anderson was called to the 
chair, and EK. Stretch, Secretary. Dr. 
John R. Sickler was introduced to ad- 
dress the meeting. 


The doctor is well known to our 
readers, and needs no introduction. 


The Standard says he made a brief 
speech, which was strongly denuncia- 
tory of Mr. Lincoln, his cabinet and 
supporters, and gave as a reason for 
his brevity, an affection of the throat. 


The Sunbeam says the doctor was 
careful to say as little as possible to 
offend the Union sentiment. He was 
continually interrupted, and at length 
left, it is said, by the back door of the 
hotel for his home in Gloucester 
county. 


The doctor can assume a pretty bold 
front. But bravado was of no use at 
such a time. The demonstration was 
too unequivocal to be misinterpreted. 
The people were indignant. He felt 
his peculiar position, and report says 
he turned to a gentleman, fully recog- 
nized as a Democrat, and asking him 


while the storm was brewing what he 
should do? 

Do? you can do nothing but make a 
square out Union speech! 

tt was a bitter pill and he boggled 
badly over it. The truth is, the doctor 
is too much of a political partisan to 
get clear of its trammels. Such men 
as Holt, Butler, Dix and Runyon, &c. 
&c. he would look upon only as aboli- 
tionists. 

But this is no time for disloyalty. 
The people are determined to put 
down rebellion, and save the govern- 
ment. 

The resolutions offered were received 
with a yell of indignation. Sergeant 
FE. A. Acton rose and denounced them, 
and added that the author should be 
hung. 

D. P. Stratton followed in a fervent 
speech for the Union and the meeting 
broke up with three rousing cheers for 
the Union. A copy of the resolutions 
was refused. 


(Communicated) 


Near Clouds Mills, August 6, 1861 
Friend Barber—It is a remarkable 
fact, a mystery unaccounted to us, 
that persons are yet to be found in 
“Old Gloucester” of such disloyal prin- 
ciples as to presume to give public 
expression to their sympathies for a 
cabal of infamous and malignant con- 
spirators, who are endeavoring to un- 
dermine and overthrow our free in- 
stitutions, and to bring ruin upon the 
great republic. 

Still more astonishing is the fact, 
that the enlightened and _ patriotic 
community of Gloucester county will 
permit these public exhibition of dis- 
loyalty to quietly continue. 

Have the people so soon forgotten 
those imperilled in the vindication of 
the integrity of the Union? Are we, 
here on the tented field, remembered 
no more? Are we only as mere mer- 
cenaries? These public exhibitions of 
disloyalty should not under any cir- 
cumstances be allowed, and the reso- 
lute and patriotic determination of the 
loyal citizens should unhesitatingly 
suppress them. 

Such persons are morally guilty of 
a heinous crime, and deserve the sever- 
est censure. They are public mockers, 
who are regardless of the priceless 
blessings resting upon the perpetuity 
of the Union. 

The nationality of our people de- 
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pends upon the proper maintenance of . 


the government, and our future happi- 
ness and prosperity rest upon a suc- 
cessful suppression of the present 
causeless rebellion, and the unquali- 
fied enforcement of the laws. 

We are either for or against our 
country, willing to maintain at all 
hazards the authority of the Consti- 
tution, or desirous to undermine and 
to overthrow it. This idea of State or 
individual neutrality, when domestic 
enemies are designing the annihiliation 
of our national institutions, the unity 
and sovereignty of our government, is 
an absurdity. 

We are patriots, willing to endure 
hardships, privations, and to suffer 
death for our country, or traitors, will- 
ing to betray her, and to connive at 
the subversion of her hard-earned and 
dearly cherished institutions—institu- 
tions which some of our people have 


ceased to adore, but upon the excellen-— 


cies of which the world bestows the 
highest ecomiums. 


I wish such persons were here that 
they might ask the men of our regi- 
ment why they were resting upon their 
arms, and to hear their response, as 
they pointed to the flag of their coun- 
try: “To maintain its honor, though it 
be by a baptism in our blood.” 


It is now foolishness to talk about 
compromise for the sake of peace. The 
South, in her vanity and arrogance, 
has long scorned the idea of compro- 
mise, and the patriot Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, fully comprehended this 
fact long before the commencement of 
the extra session of Congress, and has 
therefore refrained from introducing 
any such measures, but has stood nobly 
by the administration in its efforts to 
restore peace by suppressing rebellion. 


Can peace be restored by compromis- 
ing with a cabal designing the the de- 
_ struction of the government? Would 
such a peace insure to us our accus- 
tomed happiness and_ prosperity? 
Those now in rebellion against the 
government have had granted to them 
all that they have presumed to ask 
for. 


And, if the mere fact of the election 
of Mr. Lincoln had been the cause of 
the present cruel rebellion, no rebel 
army would have entered Virginia to 
first suppress the voice of the people, 
and then to apply the torch of the 
incendiary to the city of Washington. 
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They do not ask for peace, but gov- 
erned by the inhuman ambition of the 
merciless, savage, and the unholy im- 
pulses of the bandit, they entertain 
the idea of subduing northern society, 
socially, politically and religiously. 

In their indolence and high minded- 
ness, they have invidiously beheld our 
increasing happiness and prosperity. 
Not possessing the energy or enter- 
prise to compete with us, they would 
now turn from us, and hatefully de- 
stroy all that we so dearly cherish. 

“Kor thirty years or more the South 
has been taught to regard the North 
as their enemies, and made to believe 
that they could not live in peace with 
us; they have been taught that we of 
the Free States are mere money-mak- 
ers, destitute of any high moral or 
religious principle, selfish, calculating, 
cold-hearted, and worse than all, mere 
cowards.” 


This rebellion was plotted long be- 
fore Mr. Lincoln was thought of as a 
candidate for the highest office in the 
gift of the people. It is the result of 
the political philosophy of John C. 
Calhoun. While the rebellion was in 
an embryo state, possessing scarcely 
anything but a mental existence, he 
gave it direction and shape. 


It showed itself prematurely in 18382, 
and again in 1847 it gave fearful evi- 
dence of life and great powers of 
strength. 


The South made the pretext last 
Fall, in as much as they considered 
their plans were mature, to give sta- 
bility and permanency to their rebel- 
lious designs. They knew thousands 
in the North were unalterably opposed 
to the principles of the successful poli- 
tical party, and under the circumstan- 
ces they so far misunderstood these 
antagonistic political relations, as to 
believe when they commenced their 
open acts of hostility, the North would 
be divided among themselves, and the 
government would fall an easy prey to 
their ambition. 


But herein they were greatly deceiv- 
ed, and failed to comprehend the mo- 
tives of our political antagonism. They 
believed the people of the North would 
not sustain the administration in up- 
holding the powers and interests which 
belong to the government, but they 
would be dissuaded from such a 
course by the intimation of the spilling 
of blood. 
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This contest is not waged for the re- 
dress of any grievances for the South 
has not been oppressed by any;_ in- 
stead, the government has _ fostered 
with a liberal hand every interest of 
the South and has been exceedingly 
gracious to her people. 

No section of our country has been 
so greatiy favored by the government 
as that portion whose people are now 
laboring for its destruction. This is 
a contest of social principles between 
the North and South, in which is in- 
volved the perpetuity of the institu- 
tion of American Slavery. 

The contest is not waged for the 
extinction of this institution, but the 
design to strengthen, to extend, to 
perpetuate, and to give supremacy to 
its boundaries, has brought the con- 
test upon us. 

The constitutional authorities had 
fixed its boundaries in one direction, 
and nature had determined its limits 
in another, and thus circumscribed, it 
was rapidly losing its political impor- 
tance on account of the wonderful in- 
crease of social and political power 
in the North! 

The social principles which it had 
long been generating in the South, 
became more and more arrogant until 
they broke out in open conflict for the 
purpose of giving supremacy to those 
institutions, which from the nature 
of things, were losing their prestige 
forever. 


The institutions of the Free State 
were to be destroyed, and their social 
ideas annihilated, or the Slave States 
were to constitute an independent na- 
tion, whose government should be bas- 
ed upon the institution of Slavery. 


We have the publicly avowed declar- 
ations of many of the Southern lead- 
ers in the present rebellion, in sub- 
stantiation of our position. So that the 
future happiness of every fireside in 
the north the prosperity and political 
pre-eminence of the Free States de- 
pend upon a successful suppression 
of the present rebellion. 


History will condemn our generation 
for effeminacy, unless we stand firm 
and unyielding in our labors and sacri- 
fices to accomplish this purpose. Let 
the hardy and brave sons of freedom 
continue to come forth to exterminate 
this hydra of treason, and those who 
would impiously give public exhibition 
to their unnatural sympathies for such 


as would divide our country into jeal- 
ous and warring sections, receive the 
censure they so justly deserve. 

A sentiment I fully endorse, I will 
quote from “The Roman Catholic Re- 
view. The entire article I wish every 
man in Jersey could have read at leis- 
ure.” The American citizen who seeks 
to overthrow the American govern- 
ment is not only a traitor, but a liber- 
ticide, a dishumanized monster, not fit 
to inhabit any part of this globe.” 

Friend Barber, I have said that in 
this contest was involved the perpet- 
uity of the institution of American 
slavery; not that the contest was wag- 
ed for this purpose; far from it; but 
as a natural and unavoidable conse- 
quence issuing out of the contest. 

I will briefly explain to you how I 
regard the perpetuity of this institu- 
tion involved in the present contest. 
Not through a want of a proper en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave law, 
nor that our army as it advances to 
the South will liberate such persons. 

If by the firing of a single gun, I 
could set the four millions of slaves at 
liberty, I would not lift one finger, 
under present circumstances, to dis- 
charge, for the simple reason, I be- 
lieve by so dong I would be casting 
upon them the greatest injustice pos- 
sible. 


American society, neither at the 
North or South, is prepared for such 
an event, and they would be only as 
so many outcasts, soon to be degraded 
and prostituted for want of a resting 
place. But I look upon this matter as 
one of the inevitable consequences of 
the present contest. The institution 
so dearly cherished by the South, and 
upon which as a basis the leaders of 
the South propose to erect a govern- 
ment will, through the influence of the 
contest, lose its political importance, 
and thereby become so enfeebled as 
to gradually crumble and fall of its 
own weight, soon after the present 
unhappy contest is terminated. 


The slaves themselves will become 
unfit for a state of slavery. It will be 
as it even is at present in many in- 
stances, beyond the power of the mas- 
ter to control the slave. 


They are by thousands engaged in 
the erection of batteries and defences 
of various kinds, the manufacturing 
of and in many instances the use of 
arms, and in this manner are obtain- 


ot. 
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ing too great an idea of their impor- 
tance to quietly submit to their former 
life on the cotton or sugar plantation. 


In this manner the institution has. 


been greatly crippled in this part of 
Virginia, as I have seen innumerable 
proofs during our time here. 


And when the institution is perman- 
ently crippled in the eastern part of 
Virginia, its stability is materially af- 
fected throughout the State. And so 
far as the State of Missouri is con- 
cerned, the institution is virtually de- 
stroyed in consequence of the war 
therein. 

There are persons of pure and hon- 
orable intentions in the North, who 
seem to think from some cause that it 
will be impossible to suppress the pres- 
ent rebellion; that the war will neces- 
sarily be one of “subjugation and con- 
quest.” 

Now it cannot be a war of conquest, 
as it is merely the marching of an 
army into a disloyal part of the coun- 
try to establish order, by the enforce- 
ment of the laws; nor can it be a war 
of subjugation, for the mission of the 
army is to protect loyal citizens and 
to suppress rebellion. 


They seem to think as though peace 
could not be restored by the force of 
arms; that it must be obtained by 
some sort of compromise, or that there 
must be a peaceable separation. Every 
nation of the Earth has during its his- 
tory been visited with the disasters of 
civil war, and not one has withstood 
the terrible consequences, unless the 
rebellion within its borders has been 
successfully suppressed by the exer- 
cise of the powers of its government. 


Never under such circumstances has 
permanent peace been established by 
measures of compromise. And this 
saying that the South can never be 
brought to acknowledge their alleg- 
iance is without any foundation. The 
enemies of the government frequently 
make bold the same assertion, as 
though we had not already restored 
peace in Maryland and in a great part 
of Missouri, in this manner. 


The South, without external aid, has 
Jone about all she can do. She has a 
large army, well disciplined and equip- 
ped in the State of Virginia, composed 
of the flower of the South. Let this 
army be once destroyed, and she will 
not be able to replace it in any man- 


ner of efficiency. 
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The present army 
of the South is composed of the wealthy 
principally, and the poor class who 
are with it are so from necessity and 
not from motives of patriotism. 

The wealthy are making every im- 
aginable sacrifice to maintain the pres- 
ent army at Manassas, which once 
overthrown by our force, it will be an 
impossibility for them to resist our 
onward march in almost any direction. 

The constitution of the army is ap- 
parent from the fact, that it is com- 
posed of troops principally from the 
plateaus along the sea and gulf bor- 
ders, while in the mountainous sections 
is still prevailing a strong Union sen- 
timent. 

It is amazing to behold what is being 
done towards a complete reorganizing 
of our army under Major General Mc- 
Clellan. I have not yet seen him, but 
those who have speak of him as a man 
of great energy and decision of char- 
acter. 

By his orders none are permitted to 
neglect their commands by loitering 
about the hotels in Washington. The 
“Army of the Potomac” is being daily 
made more efficient, by the arrival of 
thousands of troops and heavy pieces 
of artillery. In the next advance there 
will be much more artillery than was 
in the first, which is of great conse- 
quence in advancing an army over a 
section of country so hilly as that part 
of Virginia between Washington and 
Richmond, by way of Manassas Junc- 
tion. 


This will avoid such a terrible ex- 
posure of life in endeavoring to take 
possession of the enemy’s batteries. 
The mounted part of the army is also 
being greatly increased and rendered 
more efficient in every respect, as sev- 
eral regiments of cavalry have already 
been accepted since our late disaster 
near Manassas Junction. 

I heard yesterday some thirteen 
officers of the Garibaldi regiment, 
feeling their incompetency to com- 
mand, resigned, thereby giving room 
for the promotion of good and trust- 
worthy men, and Col. Baker, who is to 
be appointed a brigadier general, has 
declared that it was his intention to 


‘ remove some of the officers from his 


command on account of their incom- 
petency. It is by this decapitation, in 
a great measure, that our army is to 
be reorganized and made more invin- 
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cible. I do not believe there will be 
any danger of a disaster similar to 
the one before Manassas. 

On Friday morning, August 2d, we 
struck our tents and joyfully left the 
low and damp meadow, which proved 
so sickly a location, and moved to a 
high upland piece of ground, about 
one mile northward. Here we pitched 
our tents and are now as neatly situ- 
ated as we have ever been. Our camp 
being located on an eminence, we com- 
mand an excellent view of the country 
surrounding us. The prospect in every 
direction from our camp is a delight- 
ful one indeed, and if there is any 
breeze we are sure to enjoy its pleas- 
ant influence. 

The effect of our present delightful 
encampment is plainly to be seen upon 
the men. They are more joyous, more 
happy than I have ever seen them be- 
fore. There is now nothing to mar 
their comfort and happiness, except 
the trouble they are subject to in 
order to obtain their regular rations 
from the quartermaster. He appears 
to be much unconcerned about com- 
fort and reckless as to the quality of 
the rations which are issued. 


The men, after pitching their tents, 
went to work and cut large cedar trees 
and set them up around the tents, so 
that they have shade, and have given 
to the camp somewhat of a romantic 
appearance. Lieut. Wilson and myself 
have three large ones, about 25 feet 
in height, in front of our tent, thereby 
adding much to the retirement of our 
tents, while in the rear of the tent we 
have a cedar arbor, under which we 
quietly eat our rations. 

We do not have quite so luxuriant 
a table now as we had when you visit- 
ed us at Camp Olden, near Trenton. 
Such luxuries would now certainly 
sicken us. 

To us there is nothing to be com- 
pared to strong coffee without sugar 
or milk, and dry bread without butter, 
and sometimes as sour as the bread is 
strong. But this is calculated to make 
us strong and patriotic, hardy and en- 
ergetic. 

It is astonishing what reports daily 
spread through camp. It is said today 
that we are no longer to march upon 
empty stomachs. Our accustomed way 
has been to eat up everything in camp, 
and then commence our march, and 
at its end, sit down and wait a day or 
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two for our rations. Ah, this, Friend 
Barber, has not been very delightful. 

We are now in the vicinity of 
Cloud’s Mills, this being the point at 
which the Jersey Troops will concen- 
trate for the present. This morning 
the 2d regiment came through the 
woods from the old camp, on _ the 
Hampshire and London Railroad, and 
are now pitching their tents in a field 
just in advance of us; and, while I am 
writing, the 1st regiment is moving 
along past, to encamp just beyond the 
2d regiment. 

It was thought when we received 
orders to move from our former en- 
campment, that we were to be engaged 
for some time in throwing up earth- 
works, but instead we have nothing 
to attend to but our regular military 
duties, so that we will by constant 
daily drilling soon become more profi- 
cient in the manual of arms, and more 
skillful in the battalion movements. 

Green’s Battery is at present on the 
Alexandria and Fairfax road near by 
us, on a prominent eminence com- 
manding the road some distance to- 
wards Fairfax. 

Last evening Brigadier General 
Kearney, under whose command we 
are, visited our camp and remained 
with us during the night. We are cer- 
tainly very fortunate in having him 
for our commander, as he has upon the 
field of battle proved his efficiency as 
as officer, and in the war with Mexico 
lost his left arm. 


His quarters will be just in the rear 
of our camp. There appears to be gen- 
eral satisfaction and rejoicing that we 
are to be organized into a brigade, 
believing in consequence thereof that 
we shall not be obliged to be moving 
hither and thither, but shall be able to 
obtain our just rights in every respect, 
and that arrangements will be such 
as to tend more to our comfort and 
happiness than heretofore. 

On last evening, for the second time, 
our company was over at the mills on 
picket duty. Our captain was officer 
of the day, hence the command of the 
company fell upon myself, and a dis- 
agreeable time we had of it. 

About 1 o’clock a messenger arrived, 
informing us that Col. Howard had re- 
ceived information that the rebeis were 
marching towards our lines, and that 


our company must remain diligent. 


We were also ordered to take the 
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hay from an adjoining barn and throw 
it up in large heaps along the road, 
and if the enemy did advance, we must 


fire one round, and after setting fire. 


to these heaps of hay, fall back to our 
regiment. 

The hay was immediately fixed in 
heaps, and men stationed ready at any 
moment to set them on fire, so as to 
light up the entire place; but all that 
it amounted to was the men being 
obliged to remain on their feet nearly 
all night, as in the morning we march- 
ed back to our regiment and reported 
everything quiet. 

I beg pardon, friend Barber, for the 
length of my letter must weary you, 
and shall close by asking you to give 
my respect to my friends, and ascrib- 
ing myself, 

Yours truly, 


Apes ade 
In and Out of Alexandria 
(Communicated 
Mr. Editor: After our famous re- 


treat of the 22d, of which your humble 
correspondent was among the many 
who walked the entire distance, arriv- 
ing at Alexandria about noon. Our 
regiment (3d) was fortunate enough to 
be taken up by a returning train, spar- 
ing them some five miles weary march- 
ing through a drenching rain storm. 

Lieut. Col. Brown and some few of 
us, were among those left behind. Our 
gallant Lieut. Colonel chose rather to 
share the brunt of the entire march 
than leave us in the rear. 

He is a man beloved by the entire 
regiment. Inflexible in the right, kind 
but firm, his orders are at all times 
obeyed with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
Frank and cordial to those under him, 
at the same time lacking no dignity 
that his rank imposes upon him; but 
possessing an easy facility of trans- 
_mitting orders in a manner that will 
insure their execution to the very let- 
ter. 


So unlike some of our field and staff 
officers, who I fear, seek to crush out 
every manly instinct of those in the 
ranks, thinking thereby to insure good 
order and discipline. 

But this noble, generous hearted offi- 
cer pursues a far different course—one 
insuring more discipline — far more 
contentment to endure all the hard- 
ships of the soldiers life—a unanimity 
of action in the ranks, without which 


we can accomplish nothing—a 
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con- 
sciousness of knowing that he possess- 
es the hearts of his men; and wherever 
the fight rages most—wherever our 
brave boys are found covering them- 
selves with immortal glory, there will 
be found our gallant Lieut. Colonel 
leading them on. 


Blessed be the day that brought this 
brave officer among us. 

How these Alexandrians laughed at 
us when we came in the town. An 
exultant smile seemed to play over the 
faces of all we met; and as we wan- 
dered around the town drenched to 
the skin, seeking shelter in the depot, 
tobacconist shops, alley ways, present- 
ing a very ludicrous appearance, ’tis 
true, but not in a very fit humor to be 
taunted with our defeat. 

Most of the houses were closed, at 
least the lower story. I presume the 
inmates thought they were compara- 
tively safe sitting upstairs, peering 
from the half-closed blinds at what 
they considered decently whipped and 
cowards. 

Oh this was a jubilant day for these 
traitors! How proud they felt! What 
assurance it gave that King Davis, and 
his vice-gerant Beauregard, was all 
to them that they so proudly doted 
upon. 

They had saved the South from the 
tyrannical rule of the wicked abolition- 
ists. Henceforth we poor wronged, 
down-trodden Virginians are free. 
That hated link that had so long 
bound us to the most wicked govern- 
ment on the face of the Earth, was 
sundered, this day inaugurated a po!- 
icy for the South that their most ambi- 
tious troops could hardly claim. Such 
was in substance the sentiment of an 
old lady who had accosted me from the 
second story of her house as I was 
passing leisurely by. 

Her first words were “Poor man! 
Are you not very wet,’—&e. “Oh how 
I pity you. Do write home to your 
friends and tell them not to come 
here. That bad man Lincoln, had 
brought you where you would never re- 
turn alive.” 

I was so heartily amused at this poor 
old granny, that I could scarce refrain 
laughing outright. I declare it was 
nearly as good to me as a dinner would 
have been—and this latter would have 
been regarded at this critical period a 
perfect God-send. 
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I thanked her for the personal re- 
gard for my welfare and safety; as- 
suring her that my friends in the North 
needed no information of the South; 
nor the designs of that very wicked 
man President Lincoln; that we as 
solders counted no cost; no suffering; 
no fear; no privations of any kind, un- 
til the great end was accomplished, 
our mission fulfilled in the complete 
purging out of that accursed heresy 
secession rebellion; and if it need be 
we can have a million brave men from 
the North to help us; and if this is not 
enough our ladies will come with their 
broomsticks and sweep them all into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


This last shot was rather too much 
for the delicate senses of the old lady, 
for I could hear a faint exclamation of 
“God have mercy upon us! Who would 
have thought that the women could 
fight, too,” suiting her action to these 
words she let the window fall with a 
smash and retreated back into the 
room perfectly satisfied ’twas all no 
use. 


We at last found quarters at the 
Marshall House, but more _ properly 
speaking the Elsworth House; for I 
think in a very short time it will be 
wholly dedicated to that young martyr, 
in the way of shavings and whittlings 
that the hundreds of visitors are daily 
carrying off parts of the stairway and 
rooms are wholly gone. It is now used 
for a hospital for wounded. 


Business is generally suspended, al- 
though where a man has kept open his 
store or place of business he has not 
been interfered with, but on the con- 
trary reaped a fine harvest of our 
northern soldiers. 


Secession is very rampant here. It 
has well nigh crushed out all the Un- 
ion sentiment. The postmaster of this 
place tells me that he has lost ten 
thousand dollars by it; and his life 
with the rest of the few Union people 
still here, would not be worth a farth- 
ing if the rebels get possession of the 
city. 


This ill-fated city, like the rest of 
Virginia, is reaping the just reward 
and punishment of a people who invit- 
ed this war upon their soil not from 
any wrong inflicted upon them but 
imagining that there would be. 

The streets of this city wear a Sun- 
day appearance. The grass is spring- 


ing up luxuriantly. No drays, cabs, or 
omnibuses are seen, the noisy sound 
and rattle of which gives life to a city. 

All is quiet, the market house quite 
deserted. The sentinel paces to and 
fro across the corner of the street, 
thereby commanding a view of both 
angles, to protect citizens as well as 
soldiers. Come take a peep in the 
slave pens. 

Could you believe it, a slave pen— 
so near the capitol of this great Nation. 
Even so, a magnificent one, if dun- 
geons and brick walls can contribute 
to it. Over the arch doorway you 
read the names of Birch Price, dealers 
in slaves. You enter this auction 
room; and fancy how many human 
beings have been sold from off that 
block. You pass on through an entry 
that leads you out into a large yard 
surrounded by a high brick wall, simi- 
lar in many respects to our county jail 
yard at Woodbury, but excedingly 
filthy. 

Turning short to the left from leav- 
ing the door of the entry way, you 
descend a flight of steps into a large 
cellar running under <he whole house 
and yard. In this place I was told, 
they usually kept as high as fifty ne- 
groes; and if business was a little 
slack, sometime the stock on hand 
would increase twice that amount. 


My curiosity prompted me to walk 
through this foul cellar. A large cor- 
ridor entry ran through the centre, 
each side of which were stalls; the 
filthy pavement of each was covered 
with shavings, sand, straw; not un- 
frequently you would find a chain fast- 
ened to the wall with handcuff at- 
tached. 


A foul, sickening stench assailed you 
at every turn. After regaining the 
open air, I thanked God that I was 
not a Slave, nor a slave dealer. 


The Ellsworth Zouaves are still 
quartered in this city. I believe they 
lost only about 75 men in the battle of 
Sunday the 21st, but since that time 
over half of their regiment has desert- 
ed, in consequence of government fail- 
ing to pay them their proper dues. — 

Fort Ellsworth, a short distance from 
the city, the work of these brave fel- 
lows, stands a monument of their 
labors. 

These lion-hearted fellows lost their 
sheet anchor in the death of Ellsworth. 
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He alone could restrain and curb that 
dare-devil spirit that so strongly char- 
acterizes them. 

Yours, 


Of Aad 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
A Leaf From My Diary, No. 11 


Cloud’s Mills, August 6, 1861 


Monday — Today our new general, 
who came last evening, has been mak- 
ing some important changes in our 
programme. His name is Kearney; he 
has seen considerable service and lost 
his left arm in Mexico during the late 
war. 

Company B, of our regiment, left 
this afternoon and joined Green’s artil- 
lery company, whose guns are planted 
on the opposite hill. They will act as 
skirmishers. 

Company C are to have rifles and 
will also make skirmishing their study. 

Tuesday—Company D who were on 
picket this morning shot one of the 
rebel cavalry. He partly fell from his 
horse, but was caught and held up by 
two of his companions. They escaped, 


... but the horse was found shortly after- 


. wards severely wounded. 
Wednesday—At 2 o’clock this morn- 
“ing the long roll again called up to 
/> arms. We were ready in less than five 
minutes and up and away. Large par- 
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- parade ground before we were dismiss- 


ed over 30 more fell and a general con- 
fusion prevailed. 

Friday — No news of importance 
this morning. Quite much talk is now 
being made in our camp and other 
regiments relative to the question as to 
whether we can be detained in the ser- 
vice after the 26th of this month. 

The idea has been advanced that the 
troops who were sworn in previous to 
the sitting of Congress were sworn in 
illegally; that the President exceeded 
his bounds of authority and that the 
troops could not be legally mustered in 
until Congress authorized the act. 

We occupy a good position, on a 
long range of hills commanding an ex- 
tensive range of the country. Our can- 
non also have a position raking the 
pike for nearly 2 miles. Cloud’s Mills 
will be the concentrating point for the 
troops and many thousands are now 
encamped around us. 

Prince Jerome Bonaparte paid us a 
visit yesterday. He was attended by a 
flag of truce and intends visiting the 
rebel army. 

I have just paid a visit to the sick 
in the hospital and find them looking 
quite unwell and worn out. The hos- 
pital steward just tells me that 207 are 
on the sick-list. 

I remain most respectfully yours, 


Frank. 


“Y ties of cavalry and infantry are grad- 
Qually closing around us; and not two 
miles from us the rebels are abusing 


Volunteers Wanted 
The attention of those inclined to 


and ill-treating the inhabitants. 

A poor woman came into camp stat- 
ing that they had stolen all their cat- 
tle, horses, &c., and were after her hus- 
band. We have made advances to- 
wards them as far as has been safe, 
but have not as yet done them any 
damage. 

Thursday — It is excessively warm 
and oppressive this morning. At nine 
o’clock orders came for all to prepare 
for general review, by orders of Gen- 
eral McDowell. The soldier is expect- 
ed to be dressed up in all his toggary 
and coat buttoned up. We left the 
camp under a burning sun and ma- 
neuvered before his majesty for full 
two hours. 

The heat was so excessively oppres- 
sive that men fell continually and were 
taken or carried out of the ranks into 
the shade. On the march back many 
were left by the way, and on our own 


join the artillery is directed to the ad- 
vertisement of the First New Jersey 
mounted artillery regiment. General 
McClellan says this is to be an artil- 
lery war. 

Lieut. Sawyer, who is recruiting in 
this county, will pass through Wood- 
bury on Friday next, and accompany 
any recruits who may be here ready 
to go to Trenton. 


Jersey Volunteers For Pennsylvania 
Regiment; Col. D. B. Birney’s 
Regiment 


Col. Birney, of the 23d Pennsylvania 
three months men, has been authorized 
by the War Department to reorgan- 
ize his regiment. The following is an 
extract from a circular addressed to 
one of our citizens. 

The regiment will be a Zouave one, 
handsomely equipped, armed _ with 
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rifles and sword bayonets, and in all 
respects, a crack corps. 

I have commenced mustering in 
companies and will, in a few days, 
form a camp on the Wissahickon. 
Each company, when ready, will be 
mustered in at once and provided for. 

Will your county furnish me with a 
company or squad of men? I will ac- 
cept their own officers, if they are 
competent. I wish this to be a first- 
class regiment, and only want good 
men. 


Editor of Camden Press 


The editor of the Camden Press, 
who was near Centreville after the 
great battle, writes as follows: 

We took breakfast with the village 
doctor, who though a man of re- 
spectable abilities, evinced the pro- 
foundest ignorance of current events. 
He said he had heard of telegrathes, 
and supposed they were worked by 
electricity, but could not comprehend 
how a message could be instantaneous- 
ly dispatched a hundred miles; as to 
newspapers, some years ago, he took 
the Fairfax paper, but had long since 
given that up, and had taken no other 
since; he thought railroads an inno- 
vation upon stage coaches, and very 
uncertain. 

The old gentleman told us he had a 
son in the secession army, and had 
sent his daughter and his best furni- 
ture away, on the approach of our 
troops, under the supposition that we 
were a horde of barbarians, come down 
to commit all manner of atrocities and 
seemed surprised to find that we were 
gentlemen, and paid for all we got. 
Before we left him, he avowed himself 
a Union man and heartily thanked us 
for the information we had given him. 


3d New Jersey in Virginia 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer says: “The 3d New Jersey 
Regiment has erected a fence, entwin- 
ed with evergreen, around the graves 
of the Ohio soldiers who were murder- 
ed at Vienna. 

Within the enclosure they have built 
a mound, neatly sodded, on the top of 
which a beautiful spruce has been 
planted. 

Acts like this not only prove the re- 
fined feelings of our volunteers, but 
show with what reverence they regard 
those of their brethren who fell in de- 
fence of the Union.” 


(Communicated) 


A Leaf From My Diary, No. 12 
Cloud’s Mills, August 10, 1861 


Friend Barber—I did not anticipate 
writing a letter this week, but fore- 
seeing that a few items might occur 
toward forming a foundation to build 
a letter upon, I again write. 

Saturday morning — Our attention 
was called this morning to a large 
company of cavalry advancing from 
the hills on our left, 96 in number, but 
soon found out they were the Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, made up from Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

On going through their camp, we 
were agreeably surprised to find among 
them eleven members who are our old 
friends from Swedesboro. 

We gave them a hearty welcome, but 
are sorry to see that the government 
has not as yet given them their arms. 
True, they have sabres and revolvers, 
but the carbine is indispensable. 

Sunday afternoon.—The artillery on 
the hills across the pike are practicing 
with shot and shell. They are ten 
pounders, but they are not the grand 
desideratum. They are sufficient to 
guard a road, but two or three long 
thirty-two pounders would silence 
them in a very short time. 

Monday—This afternoon our cavalry 
went on a scout towards Falls Church. 
They came very unexpectedly upon 
three companies of infantry and one 
company of cavalry. 

A detachment left their horses and 
went forward to reconnoitre, driving 
in the rebel pickets, who gave the 
alarm. Their camp was roused by the 
alarm, and our cavalry left. No one 
was hurt. 6 o’clock orders were 
given to all hands to pack up. 

Fifty-two baggage wagons have just 
passed my tent on their way to the 
camps of the ist and 2d regiments. 
The orders are merely given: “Boys, 
pack up.” No place of destination is 
named, and not even the directions. 
It is ludicrous to see groups of men 
talking over the matter, endeavoring 
to surmise the place of destination. 

8 o’clock—All packed up ready to 
strike tents and march. Two of our 
men have been discharged from Com- 
pany A from inability. They are now 
in the hospital. Another will prob- 
ably die, as he is very ill with intermit- 
tent fever. No pay yet. We look for 
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its coming. The health of our com- 
pany is generally good. We have only 


13 sick, five of whom are in the hos- 


pital. 

Tuesday, 8 o’clock — We have not 
moved yet, but laid on our arms all 
night, ready for any emergency. 10 
o’clock—Tents, wagons, provisions and 
everything gone. We are left exposed 
to a furious storm, having been detail- 
ed along with companies H and B to 
remain upon the ground and act as 
advance scouts and pickets, to give due 
notice of any danger to the main body, 
who are gone we know not where. 

Shortly after the wagons started, it 
commenced to rain very hard and drift- 
ing. We had no shelter, so we took it 
as best we could. At noon it cleared 
again, but rained at intervals. At 6 
o'clock without either dinner or sup- 
per, we were ordered away, and march- 
ed over the hills to take possession of 
‘he bluffs lately occupied by the artil- 
lery company. 

We posted our pickets, stacked our 
arms on the heights, and then dis- 
persed to find material to build shelter 
for the night, as it was very cold with 
our overcoats on, and it was coming 
on to rain again. 

From the barrels, boards and boxes 
left by the artillerists, our boys soon 
had some dozen different varieties of 
cabooses made, and much ingenuity is 
displayed in many of them. 

Should our boys ever get home again 
Jersey will not want for carpenters, as 
most any one in Company A can make, 
with a common pocket knife alone, 
anything from a horse cart to an ele- 
phant, or from a ten-cent pig pen to 
a right smart of an edifice. 

Cold and hungry though we were we 
could not but laugh to see the men 
hang up for the night. We saw Frank 
H. Cole crawl into one flour barrel, 
and by drawing up another to it, make 
a comfortable sleeping house, but it is 
not often we can get even this. 


Wednesday morning, 3 o’clock — No 
alarm last night, but we awoke early, 
suffering from the cold. It seemed as 
if our limbs were completely paralyzed. 
We stirred ourselves around, collected 
a large pile of boards and barrels, and 
soon had a large bonfire, and were 
warming our chilled bodies. 

7 o’clock—Still on the bluff. No re- 
lief and no breakfast. 10 o’clock—The 
sentry has just given the cheerful in- 


-telligence that the relief is coming. 


Orders to fall in, and soon a new 
company was climbing our hill, and 
after passing orders and saluting, we 
wished them God-speed and were off. 
We took the road for the main body, 
but got lost, and being met by an offi- 
cer, were directed into a road that 
soon brought us in sight of our new 
camp on a large hill, commanding a 
beautiful view of the Potomac. 

No name is—the camp. 1 o’clock— 
We are receiving the first meal we 
have had since Tuesday morning. 
Being out in the rain all that day, out 
all night, and again until early today, 
has made us all tired, sleepy. 

FRANK. 


Teamsters Leave for Front 
Constitution, August 20, 1861 


Baggage Master John Byles, Esq., of 
this town, having received an appoint- 
ment of this character, left for Wash- 
ington yesterday, with a number of 
men (25) to be teamsters. 


The Allowaystown Secession Meeting 


The Trenton True American publish- 
es under the head of “Democratic 
Meeting in Salem,” the proceedings of 
the meeting at Allowaystown on the 
27th ult, which has obtained consider- 
able notoriety because of its treason- 
able purposes. 

The following are three of the reso- 
lutions presented to the meeting: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
meeting these calamities might have 
been all averted by the early adoption 
of a more conservative spirit in our 
national councils, and by early com- 
promise, which was only hindered by 
the base cunning and intrigue of the 
opposite party. 

Resolved, That in view of the whole 
subject we do not believe that it was 
ever the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution that the Union should 
be held together by force; that patriot- 
ism and fraternal love were the liga- 
ments by which they hoped to hold it 
together, and when these, and when 
all effort to compromise the difficul- 
ties are exhausted, the only policy to 
be pursued is a peaceaple separation 
of the opposing elements, and a treaty 
of unity between them as independent 
nations. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
Democratic State Central Committee 
the calling of a State convention of the 
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Democracy, at some early period, to 
take more definite action upon the 
issues, now before the people, and re- 
commend some means to the country 
for the settlement of the difficulties 
into which we have been so unfortu- 
nately thrown. 

The proceedings are published with- 
out comment by the American, the 
State organ of the Democratic party. 
“The resolutions were received by a 
yell of indignation,” and the traitors 
were glad to escape with whole bones. 

Yet the State printer permits them 
to go abroad as Democratic sentiment. 
They no doubt do express the views of 
that paper and the adherents of John 
C. Breckinridge. He is a traitor, and 
shows it in every word he utters. 

But we do not believe the resolu- 
tions speak the sentiments of the 
Democratic party of New Jersey. 
They will repudiate them, as very 
many of the leading, prominent men 
who adorn the party, have done. 

The poor miserable partisan cannot 
take that broad comprehensive view 
of the momentous issues which are in- 
volved in the present contest, which 
every true lover of his country should 
take. He is the tool of the traitor, 
and would sell that country for a little 
paltry political distinction. No Dem- 
ocrat doubts the principles, any more 
than he does the patriotism, of Holt 
of Kentucky, Senator Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Dix of New York, Butler of 
Massachusetts, Wright of Pennsylva- 
nia, Runyon of New Jersey, and a host 
of other true leading members of his 
party in all parts of the Union, who 
were among the first to come to the 
rescue of the country, and who today, 
by their eloquence and daring, are ral- 
lying the people as one man in its de- 
fense. They have thrown party aside. 

Stephen A. Douglas, though dead, 
yet speaks, and the great popular 
heart of all parties echoes his dying 
declaration in the last speech he ever 
delivered. 

Constitution, August 28, 1861 


By the President of The United States 
A Proclamation 


Whereas, a joint committee of both 
Houses of Congress has waited on the 
President of the United States, and 
requested him to recommend a day of 
public humiliation, prayer and fasting, 
to be observed by the people of the 


United States with religious solemni- 
ties, and the offering of fervent suppli- 
cations to Almighty God for the safe- 
ty and welfare of these States. 

His blessings on their arms, and a 
speedy restoration to peace; and 
whereas, it is fit and becoming in all 
people, at all times, to acknowledge 
and revere the supreme government of 
God, to bow in humble submission to 
his chastisements, to confess and de- 
plore their sins and transgressions, in 
the full conviction that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of Wisdom, and 
to pray with all fervency and contri- 
tion for the pardon of past offences, 
and for a blessing upon their present 
and prospective actions; and whereas, 
when our beloved country, once by 
the blessing of God united, prosper- 
ous and happy, is now afflicted with 
faction and civil war, it is peculiarly 
fit for us to recognize the hand of God 
in this visitation, and, in sorrowful 
remembrance of our own faults and 
crimes, as a nation and as individuals, 
to humble ourselves before him and 
to pray for His mercy; to pray that 
we may be spared further punishment 
though most justly deserved; that our 
arms may be blessed and made effec- 
tual for the re-establishment of law, 
order and peace throughout our coun- 
try; and that the inestimable boon of 
civil and religious liberty, earned under 
His guidance and blessing by the la- 
bors and sufferings of our fathers, may 
be restored in all its original excel- 
lency. 

Therefore, I, Abraham _ Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do ap- 
point the last Thursday in September 
next as a day of humiliation, prayer 
and fasting for all the people of the 
nation, and I do earnestly recommend 
to the people, and especially to all 
ministers and teachers of religion, of 
all denominations, to all heads of 
families, to observe and keep that day 
according to their several creeds and 
modes of worship in all humility, and 
with all religious solemnity, to the end 
that the united prayer of the nation 
may ascend to the Throne of Grace and 
bring down plentiful blessings upon 
our own country. 

In testimony whereof &c. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President. 
William H. Seward, 


Secretary of State. 
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By The President of The United States 
A Proclamation 


Whereas, on the 1-th day of April 
the President of the United States in 
view of an insurrection against the 
laws, constitution, and government of 
the United States, which had broken 
out within the States of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and in 
pursuance of the provisions of the act 
entitled an act to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and 
repel invasions, and to repeal the act 
now in force for that purpose, ap- 
proved February 28th, 1795, did call 
forth the militia to suppress said in- 
surrection, and cause the laws of the 
Union to be duly executed, and the 
insurgents have failed to disperse by 
the time directed by the President; and 
whereas such insurrection has since 
broken out and yet exists within the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas; and where- 
as the insurgents in all the said States 
claim to act under authority thereof, 
and such claim is not disclaimed or re- 
pudiated by the person exercising the 
functions of government in such State 
or States, or in the part or parts there- 
of in which such combinations exist, 
nor has such insurrection been sup- 
pressed by said States— 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
. President of the United States, in pur- 
suance of the act of Congress, approv- 
ed Juiy 13th, 1861, do hereby declare 
that the inhabitants of the said States 
of Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Lousiiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Florida, except the in- 
habitants of that part of the State of 
Virginia lying west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and of such other parts of 
that State and the other States here- 
inbefore named as may maintain a 
loyal adhesion to the Union and the 
Constitution, or may be from time to 
time occupied and controlled by the 
forces of the United States engaged in 
the dispersion of such insurgents as 
are in a state of insurrection against 
the United States, and that all com- 
mercial intercourse between the same 
and the inhabitants thereof, with the 
exception aforesaid, and the citizens 
of other States and other parts of the 
United States is unlawful, and will re- 
main unlawful until such insurrection 
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_ Shall cease, or has been suppressed; 


that all goods and chattels, wares and 
merchandise coming from any of the 
said States, with the exception afore- 
said, into other parts of the United 
States, without the special license and 
permission of the President, through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or pro: 
ceeding to any of the said States, with 
the exception aforesaid, by land or 
water, together with the vessel or ve- 
hicle conveying the same, or conveying 
persons to and from the said States, 
with the said exceptions, will be for- 
feited to the United States; and that, 
from and after fifteen days from the 
issuing of this proclamation, all ships 
and vessels belonging in whole or in 
part to any citizen or inhabitant of any 
of the said States, with the said ex- 
ceptions, found at sea, or in any part 
of the United States, will be forfeited 
to the United States. 


And I hereby enjoin upon all district 
attorneys, marshals, and officers of the 
revenue and of the military and navel 
forces-of the United States, to be vigi- 
lant in the execution of the said act, 
and in the enforcement of the penal- 
ties and forfeitures imposed or declar- 
ed by it, leaving any party who may 
think himself aggrieved thereby to 
make his application to the Secretary 


of the Treasury for the remission of 


any penalty or forfeiture, which the 
said Secretary is authorized by law to 
grant, if, in his judgment, the special 
circumstances of any case require such 
remission. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Washington this, 
the 16th day of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 
eighty-sixth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By the President. 


Wm. H. Seward. 


The State Bounty 


Considerable diversity of opinion 
existing in various sections, as to the 
proper mode of paying the State boun- 
ty of $6 per month to the families of 
volunteers, the attorney general has 
given the following opinion relative 
thereto: 
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Newark, July 18, 1861 
Hon. Jonathan Cook—Dear Sir:— 
The proper plan for the distribution 
of the State bounty to the families, &c., 
of the New Jersey Militia, is for the 
Freeholders or city authorities to make 
payment to the families, &c., residing 
in their counties or cities, without re- 
gard to what particular company the 
militia men joined, provided, of course, 
the family reside in the State when 
the militia man or volunteer was 
“mustered in,” and is in other respects 
within the law. 
Yours respectfully, 


Frederick T. Frelinghuysen 
(For “The Constitution’) 


Stand By Your Flag 
Respectfully Dedicated the Gloucester 


County Volunteers, Company A, 
3d Regiment 


A gallant band, Old Gloucester’s boast, 
Now roam Virginia o’er, 

Arrayed against the rebel host, 
That would invade our shore. 

Upon her sacred soil we dare 
The traitor foe defy, 

And by our flag we proudly swear, 
To conquer, or to die. 

Chorus: 

Stand by your flag, stand by your flag, 
Our watchword, Liberty; 

Stand by your flag, ’tis God’s decree, 
America shall be free. 


What though we’ve left our homes so 
bright, 
And friends we love so dear; 
Though dark and dreary is the night 
That closes round us here; 
Though bristling steel and leaden rain 
Assail on every side, 
Yet still each morn we look and see 
Our banner floating wide. 
Chorus—Stand by your flag, etc. 


Hail glorious flag, thy folds shall fly 
On every tented field; 

We love thee, and will gallantly 
Strike till the traitor yield. 

Strike, till Secession’s hosts disband, 
And law and order be 

Diffused through all Columbia’s land, 
The home of liberty. 

Chorus—Stand by your flag, ete. 


Then hail, Old Gloucester, 
shouldst be 
Proud of thy volunteers. 
Oh, may they all return to thee, 


thou 


And live for many years. 
May they great honors bring to thee, 
And borne on every tongue, 
May Union, Peace, and Liberty, 
Be a great nation’s song. 
Chorus—Stand by your flag, etc. 
FRANK 


Artillery Hill, near Cloud’s Mills, Va. 


Letters from the Army 
(Communicated) 
August 21, 1861 


Friend Barber—We cannot under- 
stand how it is that so many reports 
derogatory of the character of our 
company and of its individual mem- 
bers, are constantly circulated through- 
out the county of Gloucester. 

We may frequently be misinformed 
as to the nature and publicity of these 
reports, but the men are highly indig- 
nant that some of them even should 
gain credence among their friends and 
acquaintances at home. These reports 
are sometimes of not a very honorable 
character, and are merely calculated 
to injure the reputation of those whom 
they concern. 

One of our best non-commissioned 
officers, one who is never dilatory in 
the discharge of every duty, informed 
me last evening that it was currently 
reported in the vicinity of his home 
that “he had been arrested and caged 
for disorderly conduct and for refus- 
ing to obey orders”—a report without 
any foundation whatever, and one 
which ought not to gain credence 
among any of his acquaintances, as 
the least circulation of which is cal- 
culated to bring sadness and unhappi- 
ness to his family. 

Many of these reports, similar in 
character to the one mentioned, may 
have their origin in some imprudent 
or incautious remarks in letters from 
the company, which have assumed 
wonderful proportions and an entirely 
different aspect as they have been 
verbally communicated. 

Such reports as persons of our com- 
pany having been employed in bury- 
ing the dead; of others being separat- 
ed from the company, and in an en- 
gagement with the _ rebels,’ being 
wounded; of others being suddenly 
surprised and shot at by the enemy; 
and of Lieut.-Col. Brown and myself 
being taken prisoners by the Confed- 
erates, are of no foundation in any 
respect. 


— 
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Two letters were shown me last 
evening from the vicinity of home, in 
which particular inquiry was made as 
to the truthfulness of the last mention- 


ed report. To my knowledge not.a 
member of the company has_ been 
within immediate danger from _ the 


enemy. 

We have at times anticipated there 
was approaching danger, and have 
accordingly prepared to meet it man- 
fully. During the time we have been 
in Virginia, the regiment has formed 
in line twice upon the beating of the 
“long roll’’—in the first instance to try 
the alacrity of the men, and in the 
second instance from reports which 
were of no foundation. 

I should suppose at least a dozen 
times, rumor has had it current that 
the rebels were moving on Washing- 
ton to the number of some fifty or 
sixty thousand. Such and similar re- 
ports have been so frequent that the 
men can sleep as soundly as though 
the enemy was reported to be hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

All of our men are much gratified 
to learn of the interest at home for 
the welfare of our company, and of its 
individual members, and I truly believe 
there is not one in the company who 
will cease to cherish with grateful 
hearts the rememberance of the many 
kind and generous acts of their friends 
to promote the welfare of the com- 
pany. Yet it is painful indeed to our 
men to learn that publicity is given to 
reports of such a derogatory nature. 
I cannot imagine from what they ema- 
nate though one thing is certain, they 
are the baseless stories of mischief- 
makers. The soldier has feeling, and 
is at times aroused with the deepest 
and purest emotions. 

Amid the general excitement of the 
camp, there are times when his 
thoughts run back to a home, the re- 
collection of which he holds dear in 
his memory. 

He cannot forget the tenderness of 
a mother’s approving smile, or the 
kindness of a brother’s or sister’s gen- 
erosity. I feel confident there are but 
very few in our company who do not 
cheerfully discharge every obligation 
incumbent upon them. 

They appear to be animated with 
aspirations to excel in the perform- 
ance of their duty. 

A better discipline is being enforced, 
and the standard of proficiency is being 
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‘greatly elevated in the “Army of the 


Potomac,” under the supervision of 
General McClellan. 

The enemy would now find in many 
respects our lines invincible, if they 
should presume to attack Washington 
City. Every act of insubordination is 
promptly and severely punished, and 
every order must be strictly and fully 
obeyed to the letter. 


No person is allowed to sell intoxi- 
cating liquor to the soldiers, so that 
drunkenness is entirely prevented. In 
one of the Maine regiments a few days 
Since, over 60 of the privates and non- 
commissioned officers, upon the plea 
of their enlistment for three years 
being illegal, refused to perform mili- 
tary duty. They were arrested by 
orders from headquarters, court-mar- 
tialed, and sentenced to be sent to 
Fortugas, on the shoals at the south- 
ern extremity of Florida, as unworthy 
to bear arms, where they will be at- 
tached to a fatigue party during their 
remaining term of enlistment. 


They claimed the President possess- 
ed not the power to have troops en- 
listed for a longer time than three 
months before the special session of 
Congress. They did not comprehend 
the distinction between State Militia 
and volunteers in the service of the 
United States. 


According to certain laws the militia 
of the State cannot be compelled to re- 
main in active service longer than 
three months, but these laws regulat- 
ing the militia have no application 
whatever to volunteers in the service 
of the United States. 


The enlistment of the volunteer force 
has been perfectly legal, and it is an 
erroneous idea to suppose that they 
can be retained in the service no long- 
er than three months, as they were 
called for the purpose of suppressing 
rebellion, and there is no law to pre- 
vent their enlistment for one, two or 
three years, unless sooner discharged. 


The term New Jersey Volunteers has 
merely a verbal signification, arising 
from the fact that we, as residents of 
New Jersey, volunteered our services 
to the government. 


It may not imply even this much— 
for instance, we have Bakers Califor- 
nia regiment, composed principally of 
Philadelphians, and the Kentucky Cav- 
alry composed of companies from sev- 
eral different States. 
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There are persons in New Jersey 
whose patriotism cannot be praised, 
who have imprudently written to per- 
sons of this and the other regiments 
from our State, that they cannot be 
held in the service longer than three 
months, because such reports emanat- 
ing from certain sources is calculated 
to greatly demoralize the regiment, and 
to introduce a spirit of dissatisfaction 
and insubordination therein. 

There were some in the regiments 
from New Jersey who have believed 
this report, and accordingly have in- 
formed their friends at home _ they 
would return on or about the first of 
September. There can be no doubt 
but that in this matter they will be 
disappointed. 

The Brigade, to which our regiment 
is attached, is now in the vicinity of 
the Theological Seminary back of Alex- 
andria. Our brigade consists of the 
ist, 2d and 3d regiments New Jersey 
Volunteers, one company of regular 
cavalry, one company of volunteer cav- 
alry, and Green’s Battery of six pieces 
of the regular Army, under General 
Kearney. 

The brigade is now engaged in 
throwing up works of defence across 
the old Leesburg road. 

The brigade is still remaining the 
most advanced in the direction of Fair- 
fax Court House, and for this reason 
four companies are detailed every day 
from each regiment for picket duty, 
which is not very pleasant, owing to 
the fact that there has been so much 
rainy weather during the past two 
weeks. 

The ground on which our regiment 
is encamped is not very good for the 
purpose, it being of clay bottom, caus- 
ing the water to stand on the surface 
in large muddy pools, and the tents 
are thereby in a damp condition the 
greater part of the time. 

This has undoubtedly temporarily af- 
fected the efficiency of our regiment, 
and will, unless there is great prudence 
and discretion exercised, permanently 
injure the health of the men. 


Man’s constitution cannot constantly 
endure our present exposure. This 
month, some of the oldest inhabitants 
of this section have informed me, has 
been one in which more rain has fallen 
than has been known for several years 
during the same month of the year. 


Our tents are about as damp on the 
inside of the canvas as on the outside. 


The State of New Jersey was either 
greatly cheated by the contractors for 
her tents, or the State purchased a 
very inferior quality of tents, and in 
either case, it is in this as in many 
other things, the soldiers are the ones 
who suffer in consequence thereof. 


Most of the suffering of our troops 
is brought about by the merciless and 
heartless contractors. What villains 
they frequently prove themselves to be. 


There are two of our men: Lockwood 
and Edwards, who are at the present 
time in the hospital under the charge 
of the surgeon of the regiment, and the 
latter is considered to be in a very 
critical condition. 


There are several others of the 
company who are exempt from duty, 
but they are able to pass more or less 
about the camp. There are two “sick 
calls,” one in the morning and one in 
the evening, and it was frequently a 
pitiable sight to see the line of invalids 
move under the charge of the Orderly 
Sergeants to the surgeon’s tent. Slowly 
the lame and halt would move along, 
and at every step they would give un- 
mistakable evidence of the effect of 
our exposure to the inclemency of the 
weather. 


Now the surgeon is obliged to pass 
around to each company at the morn- 
ing call, and it at least gives the ap- 
pearance that the sick are not forgot- 
ten but kindly regarded. 

A charge has been preferred against 
our quartermaster, and I cannot other- 
wise believe than that the court mar- 
tial will find him guilty of the charge 
and specifications, and that his time 
will be short with our regiment. 

He has been very ungentlemanly to- 
wards the men; so much so, that when 
some of our quartermaster sergeants 
remonstrated ‘because he did not regu- 
larly issue the rations, and informed 
him that the men were actually suffer- 
ing with hunger, he imprudently re- 
plied by saying, “that they might starve 
and be d——d.” I have examined about 
thirty witnesses privately in order to 
ascertain what can be done, and shall 
do all in my power to have him re- 
moved from the regiment as our quar- 
termaster. 


Such men should not be allowed 
about a regiment of volunteers. There 
is every reason to believe that our con- 
dition as a regiment is going to be 
greatly improved. Straw has been or- 
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dered for the tents, and this will con- . 


tribute much to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the men. 

Brigadier General Kearney has al- 
ready won the esteem and regard of 
the regiment by his attention to the 
comfort of the men, and they will re- 
pay him with the soldiers devotion. 

He is a man of energy and expects 
his orders to be as strictly obeyed by 
the commanders of regiments as by 
the rank and file. He turns not a deaf 
ear to the soldiers’ complaint, nor does 
he command disregardful of the sol- 
diers’ comfort and happiness. 

The men are rapidly becoming en- 
deared to him, and will cheerfully fol- 
low him in the dark hour of contest, 
confident of success. 

It is rather interesting to us to pick 
up one of the New York papers and 
read the telegraphic accounts of mat- 
ters on this side of the Potomac. They 
are enough to frighten any ordinary 
soldier from so advanced a position 
as our brigade. They frequently speak 
of the advanced pickets of the rebels 
being within 3 or 4 miles of Alexan- 
dria on the Fairfax road. 

Now our camp is about 3 miles from 
the City of Alexandria, and our line 
of out pickets extends near’ three 
miles beyond our camp. There were 
no rebels up to last evening of any 
account with 9 or 10 miles of the city 
of Alexandria. 

Nearly every movement of troops is 
now made at night, either on the east- 
ern or western shores of the Potomac, 
and in this manner changes of the 
position of brigade are made and the 
reporters are none the wiser thereby. 

The troops, as rapidly as they arrive 
on this side of the Potomac, are bri- 
gaded, and in consequence’. thereof 
have exclusively brigade duty to per- 
form, and have but little knowledge 
of each other. They are strangers, 
notwithstanding they may in some in- 
stances be camped within a few hun- 
dred yards of each other. 

The first and second regiments of 
New Jersey Volunteers have been en- 
camped within some two or three hun- 
dred yards of our regiment for over 
two weeks, and one a part of our bri- 
gade, yet during the entire time I have 
not visited either of them. 


I have not been in the camp of the 
second regiment since we left Camp 
Olden, near Trenton. 


Yesterday our company was on pick- 
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et duty at one of the inposts about a 
quarter of a mile from our camp. We 
relieved Company B of our regiment, 
and after we had been on the post 
about half an hour, up came a com- 
pany from the second regiment for the 
same purpose. 

The post was considered rather a 
pleasant one, and both companies 
claimed to have been ordered to the 
post. Our company had the advantage 
from the fact that we relieved the old 
picket, and Capt. Vickers was in full 
command of the post, he having taken 
up his quarters and placed out his line 
of sentries. 

Trouble was at one time apprehend- 
ed, as neither party gave any disposi- 
tion to leave the post. The matter was 
at last compromised by the comman- 
ders throwing out a line of sentries, 
and as there were fortunately two open 
haymows, separated only by a yard 
gate, each captain took up his quar- 
ters in one of these, and thus near 
together the respective companies com- 
fortably rested during the night. 


During the night there was almost 
an unceasing torrent of rain, and in the 
morning Lieut. Wilson who remained 
in camp, sent over word that they were 
there almost drowned out, the water 
standing at the time some two or three 
inches deep within the tents. 


We considered ourselves fortunate 
in being where we were, as a person 
can rest more comfortably on a 
mow of hay than within a miserable 
tent where the water is two or three 
inches deep. 


Today we receive our pay from the 
22d of May to the 30th of June, inclu- 
sive. This has caused much rejoicing 
in camp, not withstanding the great 
inclemency of the weather has other- 
wise made it so disagreeable. 


The men have complained much 
about this matter, as the government 
has certainly been dilatory in this re- 
spect. But we have the promise that 
everything in this matter shall here- 
after be punctually attended to, and 
we now have some confidence in the 
fulfillment of such promises, inasmucn 
as we have a living head to our army. 

Friend Barber, with great regard, 
I remain 

Yours truly, 
Af 15. 


P.S.—Last night while one of the sen- 
tries was at his post doing duty, he 
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was accidentally shot by the discharge 
of his own gun. 

It appears that the sentry was stand- 
ing at “order arms,” with his left hand 
resting upon the muzzle of his gun, and 
while in this position, the gun through 
some cause was discharged and his 
left hand was instantly shattered to 
pieces. His cry was most pitiable, in- 
deed, and aroused the entire regiment, 
which at first, not understanding the 
cause of the report of the gun, imme- 
diately formed in line. The truth was 
soon ascertained and the companies 
were dismissed. 

The sentry has lost his left hand, 
and perhaps the wound may yet prove 
of such nature as to require the ampu- 
tation of the forearm. 

I remain yours truly, 

Jeerkwe 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
A Leaf From My Diary, No. 13 


Clouds Mills, Aug. 19th, 1861 


Monday, 11 o’clock—Friend Barber 
we are once more upon our old camp- 
ing ground. We left the seminary 
early this morning, and have had quite 
a tedious march to this place. It has 
been raining for more than a week, 
and the roads are one complete sheet 
of mud. 

Our boys laugh at the idea of having 
to march through the sacred soil of 
old Virginia instead of upon it, as with 
but one exception every march has 
been made through the most miserable 
roads imaginable. 

We came out as pickets to relieve 
Company B. Our regiment is still the 
advance, and 4 companies are detailed 
every day as pickets, who take up dif- 
ferent positions from one to three miles 
in advance of the main body, always 
selecting some hill commanding a good 
view of all the roads by which an 
enemy could advance upon us. 

On Saturday last our position was 
upon Artillery Hill. 

When out on duty of this kind each 
company selects three details of men 
in number equal to the number of 
posts to be filled. These pickets are 
relieved every two hours. The rest 
of the company bivouac close by and 
are ready at a moment’s warning 
should a picket give the alarm. 

When relieved the picket sentinel is 
off duty for 4 hours, and again in turn 
takes his place. As we have to be out 
24 hours and have no shelter of any 
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kind you would be amused at the great 
ingenuity displayed by the men in 
the formation of shelters of kinds, 
manufactured from rails, brushes, and 
branches. 

But in this kind of weather we are 
very much exposed and our clothes 
are wet all the time. Our greatest in- 
convenience arises from wet feet, and 
it seems impossible to keep them dry, 
yet our company stands it very well 
indeed, only two are now in the hos- 
pital, three on the sick-list, and four 
or five unfit for duty. It is raining 
this morning and we have taken pos- 
session of the buildings and premises 
of a secessionist close by. 

He received us very hospitably. Our 
troops are now stowed in two large 
hay lofts, secure from the weather, 
and while I write are having a regular 
fandango in southern style upon an 
old barn floor, and one would judge we 
were on a picnic, not dreaming that 
danger is near. 

7 o’clock—Supper is just over. We 
have just partaken of some delicate 
slapjacks, a rare dish unknown to 
northern epicures. They are very eas- 
ily made, and not much trouble, and 
once tried will give satisfaction. Take 
an old pan or basin (we used wash 
basin), stir flour and water to a bat- 
ter, no yeast is required; simmer a 
piece of old fat pork in a frying pan 
for fat and lay in your batter, same 
as for pancakes; when brown, turn it 
and when done you have the real, gen- 
uine, veritable slapjack of the soldier. 
In color it is nameless, and in taste 
is a kind of cross between a pair of 
half-stewed old boots and a frickaseed 
leather apron. One consolation, we 
have only had them for every meal for 
the last few days, but tomorrow our 
ten days’ rations again commence and 
we will receive fresh bread. 

We go along right merrily and find 
no fault so long as there is a suffi- 
ciency. Hunger makes a good sauce 
and singular to say not a man in the 
regiment is afflicted with dyspepsia or 


gout. 


Our main body is encamped only a 
short distance from the Catholic Theo- 
logical Seminary, about 4 miles from 
Alexandria, and on a field or rather in 
a peach orchard that is tolerably near 
being a quagmire. 

A stranger has just made his appear- 
ance in the shape of the sun. While I 
am writing our boys are having a jolly 


Buck: 
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old time in a double straight to the. 


tune of “Come Out of the Wilderness.” 

Tuesday morning, 9 o’clock — It is 
still raining and has been all night. In 
the distance can be heard the call for 
mounting guard and pickets for our 
relief but they will not be here until 
10 or half past 10 o’clock. 

While it was raining furiously last 
night, one of our pickets challenged 
a body of cavalry who were advancing 
upon our camp, but their leader gave 
the proper countersign and they were 
received within the lines, and shelter 
for themselves and horses was soon 
provided. They were the regular cav- 
alry from the camp of the New York 
regiment. 

I stated that we had twice, when on 
picket duty, occupied the heights at 
Artillery Hill, a bare, barren bluff, void 
of every kind of shelter, not even a 
tree upon it, and yesterday we were 
ordered to take possession of the gen- 
eral’s headquarters at our old camp. 

We obeyed orders, but had not been 
long here when our captain was wait- 
ed upon by a captain from another 
regiment, stating that he was ordered 
to bivouac here and that we should 
vacate it. 

Capt. Vickers answered that he 
would wait orders from higher authori- 
ties. In about an hour the same offi- 
cer made his appearance again, this 
time bearing an order from a certain 
Major Buck, for us to vacate our posi- 
tion immediately. 

Our worthy captain proudly elevated 
his shoulders, assumed the very acme 
of military bearing and returning the 
order replied, “give my compliments 
to Major Buck and say to him I do 
not receive my orders from Major 
We were not troubled again. 

A messenger arrived here this morn- 
ing from the Maine camp. He states 
that part of our regiment were paid 
off yesterday and we will receive ours 
when we return today. 

But now the fife and stirring drum 

With its tantara sounds doth come. 

And now across the hills 400 of our 
regiment are marching to our relief, 
so I will conclude until I get into camp 
again. 

One o’clock—We had got into camp 
and just broken ranks, when we re- 
ceived orders to again fall in and re- 
ceive our pay. We did not have to 
repeat the order although all the men 
were tired and hungry. Each man 
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received one month and 9 days’ pay, 
being from the 22d of May to the Ist 
day of July, inclusive. After the 1st of 
July the increased pay voted by Con- 
gress commences. 

Two and one-half o’clock — Our men 
have all got their money, and such a 
getting upstairs you never did see. 
Watermelons, citrons, apples, peaches, 
pies, tarts, are in much demand. Our 
boys feel the effect of a good dinner 
and the strains of stirring music and 
Singing ring through the camp. 

We will shortly receive another 
month’s pay. Our men are now pre- 
paring to send a lot of money home to 
their friends. I cannot as yet tell what 
course they have decided upon to get 
it safely there, but it can be done sat- 
isfactorily. 

Tuesday night — We are now mak- 
ing arrangements to send money to 
Woodbury tomorrow by army express 
consigned to one of your citizens. 

A courier has just come in at seven 
o’clock tonight. We move again to- 
morrow. I hear the destination is 
Mount Ida, some four miles from this 
place. It is clear and cold tonight, and 
the view on the Potomac by moonlight 
is beautiful. The drum is beating tat- 
too and I must close. Companies B 
and C are to be immediately furnished 
with rifles. 


I am most respectfully yours, 
Frank. 


Dr. John R. Sickler and the Alloways- 
Town Meeting 


The doctor is not satisfied to rest 
under the odium which attaches to the 
aiders and abettors of the traitorous 
meeting at Allowaystown on the 27th 
ult. We don’t wonder at that. 

The stories of the revolution are re- 
membered with loathing. The stigma 
of that name will never be effaced. 

The doctor complains that the no- 
tices of the meeting which have ap- 
peared in the Salem papers and in this 
paper, do him injustice. We certainly 
have no wish or intention of doing any 
person an injustice. As regards the 
meeting, we found in both the papers 
in Salem—the Standard, a Republican, 
and the Sunbeam, a Democratic paper 
—pretty sharp notices of its proceed- 
ings; in each Dr. Sickler’s name figures 
as the orator. 

It was also the common talk on the 
streets, in which a good deal more was 
said than appeared in the papers. Un- 
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der these circumstances all that was 
said in this paper was justifiable. 

In an interview with the doctor a 
few days ago, he most emphatically de- 
nied all sympathy with the secession- 
ists and their doctrines. He said he 
went to the Allowaystown meeting 
against his previously formed determi- 
nation not to go, at the urgent solici- 
tation of friends. 

In order to head off a certain indi- 
vidual, a townsman, whose expected 
speech they had reason to _ believe 
would compromise the party. 

That when he was introduced to the 
meeting after the President had said 
he had some resolutions to present, he 
(the doctor) suggested that they be 
first read, for the reason that if he did 
not agree with them, he could oppose 
them as he went along. 

That the resolutions were then read, 
but before he arose, Mr. E. A. Acton 
got up and denounced the resolutions 
in round terms. That he followed in 
some remarks, in which he also con- 
demned the resolutions. 

That he saw no rotten eggs or stones 
thrown, nor violence attempted. That 
he did not leave the place in a clandes- 
tine manner, but openly and publicly, 
without fear. That at the invitation 
of the proprietor, he entered the liquor 
store with a companion, for the pur- 
pose of receiving a present of a bottle 
of old whiskey and then passed through 
the back way as to the readiest way 
out to his carriage, departing without 
molestation. 

The doctor demurs to the charge of 
being a partisan. We always thought 
he was, and that we had pretty good 
reasons for thinking so; but it is need- 
less to multiply words on this point. 

He claims to be a supporter of the 
President in his war measures all 
through, and of his administration 
generally. As the doctor’s name has 
been coupled with those of Naar and 
others, whose secession proclivities are 
notorious, it is but justice to him to 
add, that he has been actively aiding in 
mustering our volunteers and further- 
ing their interests. 


Reward of Treason 


The shameful manner, and boldness 
with which some of the newspapers in 
the North utter their treasonable sen- 
timents is rather more than the popu- 
lar mind is willing to bear. 


Since the battle at Manassas, they 
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have become more emboldened in 
their treasonable mischief, and the re- 
sult is that the popular sentiment has 
resolved upon a summary judgment or 
justice. 

In several cases it has been carried 
out. At Haver Hill, Mass., A L. Kim- 
ball the editor of the Democrat, a vio- 
lent secessionist, was ridden on a rail 
for his treason. The Bangor (Me.) 
Democrat office was destroyed, by ex- 
cited volunteers. 

The Sentinel and Argus offices at 
Easton, Pa., were served the same 
way; as was the Jeffersonian at West 
Chester, Pa.; all secession traitors. 

The Standard at Concord, N. H., and 


the Clinton Journal, Kansas, have 
shared the same fate. 
Several weeks ago the Board of 


Councilmen of New York, largely Dem- 
ocratic, by resolution discontinued the 
Daily News as a corporation paper; 
and since that the Grand Jury of the 
U. S. Circuit in that city presented the 
Daily and Weekly News, the Day Book, 
the Freeman’s Journal, the Journal of 
Commerce, the Brooklyn Daily Hagle, 
for their treasonable course. 

The Marshal at Philadelphia, last 
week seized large quantities of the 
news going South by express; and the 
Postoffice Department has, since the 
presentation of the above papers, ex- 
cluded them from the mails. 

The city councils at Trenton took by 
resolution their printing from Naar’s 
True American, and the City Council 
of Patterson did the same thing with 
the Register. The True American 
Saturday last, suspended its publica- 
tion. The Democrat noticing the fact 
says: 

We regret to announce that our con- 
temporary, the True American, has 
been compelled to discontinue its Daily 
publication from the present date, as 
we had indulged in the vain hope, that 
before that period should arrive, it 
would repent of its past course, and 
make ample amends therefor by ac- 
knowledging its errors and endeavor- 
ing to neutralize the wicked influence 
it has exerted against the government 
in the present alarming crisis. 


With a most remarkable pertinacity, 
never before evinced on any other 
point, it has steadily refused to recog- 
nize public sentiment, it has manifestly 
expressed in opposition to its course— 

Of course, the reasons given by the 
True American for its suspension, for 
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fear of mob law and the contents of a. 


telegraphic dispatch from the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer are the “sheerest gam- 
mon.” : 

Like all the other newspapers in the 
State, it has suffered severely from the 
general depression of business, which 
with its unpopular course, and conse- 
quent loss of patronage thereby, has 
rendered its publication a heavy pecu- 
niary loss to the proprietor. 

Rifle Company 

All persons favorable to joining a 
Rifle Company for immediate active 
service, are requested to attend a meet- 
ing at the Court House, in Woodbury, 
on Thursday evening next, to take 
measures for the formation of such a 
company, from the county of Glouces- 
ter. 

Many. 
Woodbury, August 24, 1861. 
Rifle Company 

Attention is directed to the above 
meeting on Thursday evening next, at 
the Court House. The formation of a 
Rifle Company in the county has been 
talked about a good deal, but nothing 
to the purpose has been done. 

Now John M. Clark, of this borough 
has consented at the urgent request 
of a number of persons wishing to vol- 
unteer, to drill a rifle company, and if 
agreeable to accept the captaincy. 

Mr, Clark was attached for many 
years to a rifle company in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is perfectly familiar with 
the rifle drill. There are, we under- 
stand, the nucleus of a company at 
several places in the county. 

If these were concentrated in one, a 
company could be formed very soon. 


_M. Clark is a reliable, efficient man, 


and no gammon about him. 

He is desirous of a speedy organi- 
zation, for immediate service, and so 
as to participate in the next great en- 
gagement. Who is ready? 

Augustus Schaffer, of Gloucester, 
N. J., belonging to Captain Tom’s Phil- 
adelphia company of Kentucky Cav- 
alry, was severely wounded in the head 
yesterday, while out with a scouting 
party toward Fairfax Court House. 


Letters From the Army 
(Communicated) 
Monday evening, August 26th 


Friend Barber — We have had a 
little excitement in camp since yester- 


day afternoon. On Sunday afternoon, 
at dress parade, the Colonel ordered 
that the men should “fall in” at 10 
o’clock at night, prepared for a light 
march. 

At the appointed time, without the 
beat of a drum, the men were formed 
in line in front of the camp. 

In a few moments we commenced 
our march thru the woods to the old 
Leesburg road, which we followed up 
until we arrived at Baiiley’s Cross 
Road, at about a distance of three 
miles from camp. 

It was a beautiful Sunday evening. 
It was clear and the moon was up, so 
that we could discern everything along 
the road. Every few minutes our men 
were brought to a halt as we approach- 
ed our pickets, which were stationed 
out the road to the distance of some 
four miles; one of the officers would 
give the countersign and then onward 
we would continue our march. 

At Bailey’s Cross-roads we took an 
old road running towards Fairfax 
Court House, down which we marched 
about one mile to an old mill, where we 
halted, it being at time near 12 o’clock 
at night. Here we remained until 
sunrise Monday morning. 

There was a very heavy dew, and it 
became cold and chilly before morn- 
ing. We were without blankets or 
overcoats, and it was interesting to see 
how the men would huddle together in 
order to keep warm. 

Lieut. Wilson took a seat on the road 
fence, which was partly broken down, 
and leaning his head on the top of the 
post endeavored to seek a little rest. 
Lt. Col. Brown and myself got under 
a large tree at the foot of which we 
seated ourselves, and in a few min- 
utes were sound asleep but did not re- 
main so long, as over beyond the woods 
a short distance there was a discharge 
of several muskets, and the men were 
ordered to take their position in line. 

After a few minutes exerything con- 
tinuing quiet, permission was given to 
lie down in the road again, whereupon 
our captain seated himself and the 
men one after another took their 
places, in several circles around him, 
facing outwards, and as closely seated 
together as possible, and in this man- 
ner rested quite comfortably until 
morning. 

About sunrise Col. Taylor took our 
company and Company H, and started 
back to Bailey’s Cross-roads, leaving 
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Lt. Col. Brown in command of the re- 
maining companies. 

Upon arriving at this place, we found 
Brig. Gen. Kearney and about one hun- 
dred fifty of our cavalry. We were not 
here long before word was sent back 
to Lt. Col. Brown to bring up the re- 
maining companies, but before he ap- 
peared in sight we heard firing in that 
direction, and orders were given for 
us to return immediately, yet all was 
well as we met him coming up and he 
reported everything in good order. 

We started out to make a midnight 
attack upon some rebel cavalry. The 
light battalion, composed of two com- 
panies from each regiment in the bri- 
gade, and armed with the Minnie mus- 
ket, started some time before us and 
by a long, circuitous route were to 
come up in their rear and begin the 
attack, if they could so far succeed as 
to make a surprise, and if not they 
were not to push on, but were to re- 
turn to camp. 

They continued their march through 
the fields and woods until they came 
upon some of the pickets, these they 
did not succeed in capturing and they 
gave the alarm, upon which the light 
battalion, according to orders, com- 
menced their march back to camp. 


And word of such being the case 
was brought to the Brig. General at 
Bailey’s Cross-roads, and we were all 
ordered to return to our camp. 


This at first mortified our men con- 
siderably, as they were aware of the 
fact, that the light battalion was to 
begin the attack by a surprise, but did 
not understand what was to be done 
in case the battalion did not succeed 
in making the surprise. 


They considered the reason the bat- 
talion returned to camp was that they 
had unnecessarily retreated from the 
enemy, and what strengthened this be- 
lief was the fact that an excited order- 
ly came hurrying up,and reported that 
the men could not be kept under the 
orders of the commanding officer, con- 
sequently they returned to camp. It 
was otherwise. 


Our regiment arrived in camp about 
9 o'clock Monday and on account of 
the march during the night the men 
were excused from any further duty 
during the day. 


Eingineers of the regular army nave 
been out here this afternoon, and it 
was determined to us the eminence 


upon which our camp is situated to 
throw up fortifications. 

It is a commanding eminence, and 
certainly a very suitable place for this 
purpose. The four New Jersey regi- 
ments are here in the vicinity of the 
Theological Seminary, and have plenty 
of work to do now. 

For several days past small detach- 
ments from each regiment have been 
engaged in throwing up earthworks a 
short distance west of the Seminary, 
but they have not yet done much in 
this respect, on account of the small 
number of men daily detailed for this 
purpose. 

The large timber which surrounded 
the eminence on which our camp is 
situated, has all been cut down so as 
to obstruct an advance movement of 
the enemy. There were some six hun- 
dred detailed from the brigade for this 
purpose today, and have cut down a 
large number of acres of very fine 
timber. 

They cut the trees as high up from 
the ground as possible and the heavy 
tops form almost an impassable ob- 
struction. 

You need not be surprised if you 
should hear of a great battle being 
fought in this vicinity in a few days. 
Everything indicates as though the 
rebels were determined to make a 
grand effort to obtain possession of the 
city of Washington. 

They have been ever since the battle 
of Bull Run or Stone Bridge concen- 
trating all their efforts in this direc- 
tion, and during the last few days de- 
tachments of their forces have engag- 
ed with our pickets, until it has be- 
come a dangerous position to be on the 
outpost. 

We just heard that our out-pickets 
have been driven in, and it is supposed 
by the advanced guard of the rebel 
army, and preparations are immedi- 
ately being made for an attack on our 
forces in the morning. 

Late this evening every imaginable 
kind of rumor is being circulated thru 
camp, and at tattoo the men were 
ordered to lie down ‘with their arms 
capped and fully equipped in every re- 
spect. 


They have been numbered and order- 
ed to fall in line of battle on the par- 
ade ground upon the first alarm. Just 
after tattoo this evening the quarter- 
master’s wagon brought in for the 
company the gift from Woodbury. 
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The box has been roughly handled. 


in its passage here, many of the bottles 
were empty and a small quantity of 
the cakes injured in consequence. 

The men were pleased and rejoiced 
much as they unpacked the box, and 
when they came to anything much in- 
jured, they would all join in exclaim- 
ing sorrowfully—O! O!! They seemed 
to forget the near approach of the en- 
emy, and the fact that since sunset 
an entire brigade had been brought up 
in consequence of present apprehen- 
sions. 

If we are not obliged early in the 
morning to fall back from our pres- 
ent advanced position, our regiment 
will move a short distance from our 
present position, and commence the 
fortifications here. 

My letter is long and fear uninter- 


esting in many particulars, wishing 
you a happy life. 
I remain yours truly, 
ahs TRG 


A Leaf From My Diary, No. 14 
Fairfax Institute, Va., Aug. 24 


Friend Barber—In commencing this 
letter I have made no calculation as to 
the length or whether I shall finish it 
or not. 

These are stirring times indeed, and 
our only care can be for the present. 
Today we are, and tomorrow we may 
not be, for when least expected the 
long roll is beaten and the call to arms 
is sounded through the camp, and soon 
we are placed in a position where the 
murderous bullet may put an end to 
our existence. 

We are alarmed almost nightly, and 
pride ourselves on our quick dispatch 
in forming line of battle ready to 
march. 

We need not fall out in line unless 
the roll is beaten, but we wish to be 
prompt and on hand in all cases and 
get ready without orders. 

Tonight we were roused and got 
out immediately; the roll was not beat- 
en and after waiting a short time we 
ascertained that one of our pickets was 
shot and that he had shot himself. He 
had by some means fired off his gun 
with his hand upon the muzzle. 

His hand was shot off, and the arm 
terribly lacerated. He was placed un- 
der the influence of chloroform and 
the hand taken off instantly above the 
wrist. 


The Fourth New Jersey Regiment 
having arrived yesterday and being 
camped only a half mile from us we 
paid them a visit. They are a fine 
looking set of men and are clothed and 
equipped in an excellent manner. 

While there, one of their men who 
had stood as sentinel last night but 
was missed in the morning, was found 
covered up in a heap of brush and 
leaves. He had been stabbed in the 
breast with a bayonet, and a huge gash 
cut in his throat. 

He was still alive but could give no 
information of how or by whom the 
deed was done. 

We took a ramble through the hand- 
some seminary near by and the beau- 
tiful grounds adjacent. The inmates 
of the Seminary had left it hastily. 
The furniture and rooms are kept in 
very good order and it is now used as 
a hospital for our troops. 

We visited the extensive earthworks 
now being erected by our men. They 
extend over a mile in length, and the 
embankment is from 4 to 5 feet in 
height, composed of large trees laid 
lengthwise, cross-tied by short logs and 
covered with earth. 

In front of the bank a moat or deep 
ditch 6 feet wide by 5 feet deep ex- 
tends the whole length of the work. It 
will form an excellent barrier against 
any large body of the enemy. 

The turnpike is barricaded, and our 
artillery command the roads for some 
distance. Our boys are as busy as 
bees, and you would really imagine, 
Friend Barber, that you were in one 
of the extensive lumber districts of 
Maine, could you but look upon us. 
Over 10,000 men from the many regi- 
ments are at work every day; large 
forests are now falling before the 
strokes of the volunteer’s axe. 

Earthworks, barricades, entcench- 
ments, &c., are rapidly being formed. 
The hill upon which we are encamped 
will command an extensive view of the 
country. 

For miles around our boys have com- 
menced to fell the large trees that 
stand upon the sides. When complet- 
ed we could defy a large force. 

Sunday, 25 — There is considerable 
excitement in camp this afternoon. 
General McClellan and staff have been 
reconnoitering all day, and are now 
taking observations. General Kearney 
and staff have just passed by. 
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Ammunition boxes are being opened 
and the men served with 40 rounds 
apiece, of the new cartridge of Buck 
and Ball. A consultation of officers is 
being now held, and we can smell a 
mouse. 

9 o’clock p.m.—I had just capped 
my revolver anew and stated to some 
of the men that we would have a brush 
before morning, when the officer of 
the day made his appearance ordering 
every man to fall out immediately 
without any noise or confusion; also 
to take no overcoats or baggage ready 
to march at 10. 

At that time 600 of us left the Third 
Regiment and filed into the road lead- 
ing to Bailey’s Cross-roads. Here we 
met 200 of the cavalry and two pieces 
of artillery who were stationed here 
as a reserve. 

Eight companies of the light infantry 
armed with the new rifle, had just 
left this place, taking the Leesburg 
road about two miles and halted on 
the brow of the hill. The plan was 
arranged as follows: 

A body of rebel cavalry, 200 in num- 
ber and some 400 infantry had station- 
ed themselves near a mansion house 
owned by one Mason, a secessionist. 
The cavalry were quartered at the 
house and the camp of infantry was 
close by. 

The battle was to have been fought 
at 2 o’clock at night. The light in- 
fantry were to proceed up the Lees- 
burg road some distance, then by 
striking across the fields to the left 
and coming up in their rear surprise 
them at Mason’s house. 

As soon as the attack began gener- 
ally we were to advance at double 
quick and attack them in front. We 
took our position only a short distance 
from their pickets and awaited the 
signal. 

About half past 2 we heard a small 
volley fired and then a number of 
straggling shots, but soon all was still. 
We waited until 5 o’clock and then 
marched to Bailey’s Corner again, or 
I should say, 2 companies, A and H, 
marched back under Col. Taylor, leav- 
ing four companies on the hill under 
Lieut. Col. Brown. 

We had been there but a short time 
when a volley was fired from that 
direction. Fearing an attack was made 
upon them we instantly retraced our 
steps, but a mile below met them re- 
turning. 


It was now 6 o’clock and we were 6 
miles from camp. Hearing nothing 
from the light infantry we marched 
back into camp and found they had 
been in camp about 3 hours. A mys- 
tery seems to hang around their pro- 


ceedings. 
Tuesday morning — No alarm last 
night. Received orders for our entire 


company to shoulder axes this morn- 
ing and aid in getting ready for the 
erection of a large fortification. Engi- 
neers and architects have just arrived 
to assist in constructing it. 

They are now erecting a tool house. 
Great changes are made here in one 
short hour. 500 of our men entered 
the woods skirting our camp on the 
south side an hour ago and commenc- 
ed cutting as tall and fine timber as 
can be found. Now I look from my 
tent and have a good view of the 
country and all the roads for miles. 

11 o’clock — The general’s orderly 
has just passed with dispatches. The 
trample of many feet and the rumble 
of the artillery and the clatter of the 
cavalry horse can now be heard on 
the Bailey road. I received orders to 
call all our men in and have them 
ready to march out at a moment’s 
warning. 

Eight hundred light infantry, 300 
cavalry and the artillery have all 
started toward Fairfax. Another large 
battery was discovered by our men 
yesterday on the road to Falls Church. 
Scouts have gone to reconnoiter today. 

6 o’clock p.m. — We took a peep 
at the work done by our boys this 
morning. 600 of them cut nearly 40 
acres in four hours. It was like grass 
before the mower. The trees are cut 
about 4 feet from the ground and have 
fallen so interlaced that neither man 
nor horse can advance upon us. 

The engineers are now driving 
stakes past my tent. We commence 
the work tomorrow. We also have to 
move our tents out of the way. 

It is to be quite an undertaking, and 
will take us some time to complete it. 

No passes or furloughs are to be 
granted until the work is completed. 
We have been very scant of Jersey 
news, as our “Constitution” and the 
“Gloucester County Union” have got 
passes or furloughs for at least two 
weeks. 

We have not received them in that 
time. We hear that one week the 
second regiment received them. All 
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should be particular in writing to us 
to state properly the letter of the com- 
pany and number of the regiment; and 
at least the letters N. J. V. Packages 
are also miscarried; a package sent 
two weeks ago to me has not come 
yet, while letters written yesterday 
reached us today. 

10 o’clock — The wagoner just ar- 
rived from Alexandria reports he has 
a large box of provisions for us from 
Woodbury. How long it has been on 
the road we cannot tell. We have just 
opened it. I can scarcely attempt a 
description of the contents. 

Our boys return their hearty thanks 
for the gift. 


Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK. 


To New Jersey Volunteers 


The State of New Jersey has made 
liberal provision for her volunteers. In 
addition to the $18 per month paid by 
the United States, the family, or de- 
pendent widowed mother of each vol- 
unteer, in addition to his $13 per 
month, receives from the State, $72 
per year. 

Those of our volunteers who enlist 
in New York or Phila. lose if mar- 
ried men, or single men with widowed 


mothers, this $72 per year—or $216 for | 


the term for which they enlist. 
Volunteers from this State, who 
have enlisted in New York on the for- 
mer call, we understand are very 
much dissatisfied in consequence of 
their mistake, and application has 
been made by the authorities of New 
York to New Jersey, for the relief of 
their families, which relief cannot be 
furnished, as the law does not provide 


_for such cases, and no such law will be 


passed until New Jersey is prepared 
to support the troops of other States. 

And yet, notwithstanding that the 
plain interest of our volunteers is to 
join the New Jersey Regiments, we 
learn that they are going off by hun- 
dreds to adjoining States, under a 
mistaken idea of the benefits they are 
to derive. A bounty of $5 in hand, or 
the persuasions of some expectant offi- 
cer, who is to receive an appointment 
in New York or Philadelphia, in case 
he brings a company or two, seems to 
induce our men to sacrifice all the ad- 
vantages stated. 

As the majority of our men are ig- 
norant of the true state of the case in 


. this regard, we are led to make this 


statement for their information and 
benefit. 


(Communicated) 


Mr. Editor — You have evidently 
given entirely too much credence to 
declarations of a certain party of this 
village, who figured somewhat conspic- 
uously at the Allowaystown secession 
meeting, taking his own story as he 
told it here, immediately after he re- 
turned, and which is confirmatory of 
what witnesses present say of the 
meeting, 

And again, surely you did not know 
how the gentleman behaved at the 
meetings we held at Carpenter’s Land- 
ing (Mantua), to aid in the formation 
of the company of volunteers that 
went from this county, or you would 
not have given him the credit you 
did for any aid of his in that patriotic 
work. 

If the truth be told, Dr. Sickler was 
an unwilling volunteer in that matter. 
He utterly refused in the first instance 
to act as a committeeman, by appoint- 
ment of the county meeting at Wood- 
bury, for Mantua. 

And at the township meeting, being 
chairman, he permitted it to assume a 
high party character, and would like 
to have defeated the object of the 
meeting altogether. The aid he ren- 
Gered was very ungraciously given. 


In regard to the Allowaystown meet- 
ing, there are witnesses enough to cor- 
roborate your notice of the meeting, 
and the notices of the two Salem pa- 
pers. In his own voluntary statement 
to citizens at this place and elsewhere, 
he admitted that he was continually 
interrupted in his speech, and did not 
finish it. 

These interruptions were neither 
agreeable nor flattering in language 
nor sentiment, and it is very absurd of 
him to say that he saw no eggs or 
stones thrown, or violence manifested. 


He found it convenient at any rate to 


leave the stand rather hurriedly and 
betake himself off privately, in consid- 
erable tribulation. 
Does he forget what he said when he 
heard inquiries made for a rail? He 
repeated his braggart remark at the 
landing. 

The truth is, Mr. Editor, you hit the 
nail fairly on the head, in a previous 
issue of your paper when you said the 
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doctor was too much of a partisan to 
be patriotic. 

The fact is notorious that with him 
everything must give way to party. To 
prove this I need not go any farther 
back than the last six or eight weeks. 
It is known to you that the Breckin- 
ridge papers are pursuing a most trea- 
sonable course in the present critical 
condition of the country; and that they 
are drawing down upon them the joint 
indignation of the people, notwith- 
standing the public sentiment in favor 
of free speech. 

Among these treasonable papers 
there is none more virulent and bitter 
in opposition to the government than 
the “Day Book” of New York. 

Now, Sir, Dr. John R. Sickler has 
been industriously engaged in procur- 
ing subscribers for, and _ circulating 
that treasonable sheet. I am credibly 
informed that he urged a gentleman 
of this township to use his influence to 
circulate the “Day Book,” for the very 
reason that it is was necessary to sus- 
tain the Democratic party, or it would 
go to — pot! The gentleman having 
become acquainted with the treason- 
able character of the paper, utterly re- 
fused, and said the party might go to 
pot, if the support of that paper was 
needed to keep it up. 

The Doctor is too well known in this 
county to need an introduction, as you 
have judiciously remarked. He does- 
n’t deceive anybody here. 

As the article in your last paper is 
regarded by him and his friends as a 
kind of semi-indorsement of his course 
at Allowaystown, and they are consid- 
erably elated with it, I have taken the 
liberty of an old friend to let you know 
the true state of the case. 


Very truly yours, and ever 
A Friend of The Union. 


Dr. John R. Sickler 


We hardly supposed we should find 
it necessary to refer to this subject 
again in our columns. It is no fault 
of ours that it is otherwise. How, after 
reading the remarks of last week any 
person could construe it as an en- 
dorsement or approval of anything 
done by Dr. Sickler at Allowaystown, 
is past our comprehension. 


We gave our authority—two papers, 
Democratic and Republican of Salem 
and the description of others familiar 
with the whole proceedings—for what 


we said, and took nothing back. Then 
we simply expressed the doctor’s de- 
nial of complicity with the treasonable 
objects of the meeting, and nothing 
more. 

'Tis true we gave him credit for aid- 
ing the volunteer movement from this 
county. His name was associated with 
it in the public proceedings, and we 
saw him personally participating in 
the efforts at Woodbury. 

Having no desire to detract from 
his just need of praise, we thought it 
right in that connection, to speak of 
those facts. 

We are now very well assured that 
the Allowaystown meeting was no triv- 
ial affair. It was intended to inaugu- 
rate in this section of our loyal State, 
a bold scheme of partisan opposition 
to the National Government, and op- 
pose the war on the Southern Rebels 
as unjust, unnecessary and cruel, and 
to bring about just that division of 
sentiment and embittered party feel- 
ing which the scheming traitors at the 
South fondly anticipated would pre- 
vail, and which would give them an 
easy victory when they should get as 
far north as the line of the Potomac 
with their secession rebellion. 


They counted upon the help of the 
partisan politician, and it seems not 
without reason. But the masses of the 
Democratic party were true to their 
country, the constitution and liberty. 

When the wicked purposes of the 
rebels to overturn and destroy the gov- 
ernment, the best the world ever saw, 
could no longer be mistaken, there was 
witnessed the grandest, noblest spec- 
tacle ever recorded on the page of his- 
tory—the people ,without regard to old 
party distinctions, eighteen millions of 
them, almost as one man, rising in 
their might to the defense of their flag, 
their government and their country. 


For a time black treason was utterly 
confounded and appalled at this tre- 
mendous patriotic demonstration. The 
wily serpent, though sorely disappoint- 
ed in its strait, has sought the aid of 
the poor miserable partisan, to stir up 
the dirty pool in which he spawns, 
that he may yet accomplish his base 
purposes. 

He is impotent, however, to do much 
evil now. The people frown upon his 
acts; and though here and there he 
may essay to create a division, it fails 
as it did at Allowaystown, and the aid- 


& 
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ers and abettors are anxious to hide 
their diminished heads in shame. 

We know nothing about the efforts 
that have been made to circulate the 
New York “Day Book” newspaper in 
this county. We deeply regret that 
through any instrumentality so many 
of that treasonable sheets should be 
sent among our citizens. 

We hear that some persons who 
took it were deceived as to its charac- 
ter, and, upon reading its treasonable 
contents, refused to have it come into 
their houses. 

We have no doubt, if any consider- 
able number of the paper is taken, 
their subscriptions have been obtained 
by deception. 

It was pressed upon some as the 
most reliable paper to give the war 
news so interesting to every person; 
and it is known that where other 
persons hesitated to take it, the sub- 
scription was settled for them as an 
inducement. The “Day Book” has 
been indicted by the grand jury of the 
Supreme Court at New York 
for its treason; it has been excluded 
from the U. S. mails for the same ‘rea- 
son, and seized in large quantities at 
express offices on their way to the 
South. 

It is in the service of the Southern 
rebels, and supported by them for the 
purpose of villifying the national ad- 
ministration, misrepresenting it both 
at the North and the South, and foster- 
ing a partisan prejudice against it; 
also to deprecate and condemn the war 
—give false reports in regard to its 
progress, operations and objections, 
&e. 

It is unfit to be circulated among 
a, loyal people. 


Volunteer Rifle Company— 
Attention Jerseymen 


It is determined to raise a company 
of rifles from Gloucester county, for 
immediate active service. Pay: $13 
per month by the U. S. Government. 
The State pays $6 additional to a mar- 
ried man and $4 to single men per 
month, and at the end of the service 


the government will pay $100 bounty: 


to every volunteer. 
A recruiting office is now open at 
Phipps Hotel, Woodbury. 
William H. Fullerton, 
Recruiting Officer. 


Rally, men of Gloucester, under the 
Stars and Stripes, to the defense of 
your country and liberty. 

Letters from the Army 

The following portion of “J. R’s” 
letter was omitted last week for want 
of room: ; 


(For The Constitution) 


Camp Seminary, August 25, 1861 

Friend Barber—It is at this late day, 
after many fearful and almost irrep- 
arable disasters to the cause of consti- 
tutional freedom, that the loyal mind 
of the North is beginning to fully com- 
prehend the length and breadths, the 
nature and force of the present rebel- 
lion against the government. 

Now the people are awakened to the 
necessity of strong and _ energetic 
measures to successfully suppress it. 
And it is cheering indeed to us that 
the patriotism of the people is truly 


aroused and the warlike preparations 


of the government begin to assume 
adequate proportions for the proper 
vindication of the sovereignty of the 
government, by the complete estab- 
lishment of good order and law in 
every section of the country. 

In some sections of our fair country, 
it has set up its tyrannical power, but 
wherever it has been allowed to tri- 
umph, it has destroyed civil and relig- 
ious freedom, and inaugurated an op- 
pressive military despotism. 

It has blasted the prosperity of the 
country, and organized and equipped 
armies for the overthrow of our free 
institutions. It has daily made itself 
more and more hideous and barbarous 
‘py acts of wanton cruelty, rapine, mur- 
der and arson. 

One year since and every one of 
those who are at present engaged in 
carrying out its plans, would have 
turned its now dastardly acts as in- 
human and shameful indeed. 

The flimsy mask, under which trea- 
son has long been maturing its plans, 
has been thrown aside, and it now 
boldly presents its hideous front 
stamped with the characteristics of 
all that is un-Christian and inhuman, 
at the very gates of the Capitol. 

Under the circumstances, politically 
so favorable to the South, never in the 
history of the human race, did the un- 
holy ambition of man attempt to in- 
augurate such a military despotism. 

The South has become imbued with 
the fanaticism of secession, and as 
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they lose their civilization, they be- 
come ravenous for blood. 

A few weeks since and we were al- 
most discouraged. Misfortune had 
dampened our ardor, and the Army 
of the Union had turned and disgrace- 
. fully fled from the enemies of the 
country, and it seemed as though we 
could not turn the hand of the incen- 
diary from our Capitol. 

There was hardly anything but the 
justness of our cause upon which to 
base a hope for the future. None 
could point to us the least appearance 
of a dawning morning. True, the sym- 
pathies of the civilized world were 
with us, but for a season the heavens 
were dark and fearful with forebod- 
ings. 

We have never feared for our ulti- 
mate triumph, as we have ever believ- 
ed that our cause was the cause of 
civilization and Christianity, and have 
been at all times able to exercise such 
faith in the wisdom and justice of the 
Supreme Ruler as to hold that not 
withstanding we might be led to pass 
through unparalleled national tribula- 
tions, we would eventually triumph, 
and the people would again unitedly 
and peaceably enjoy the blessings of a 
purified Union. 

_ Already the loyal sentinels upon the 
towers of the Union are heard to say: 
“The Morning Cometh.” 

There is but one real issue in this 
great contest, and perchance the blood 
of thousands of noble patriots, with 
the blood of as many thousands of 
passionate traitors, may curdle to- 
gether as they fall hushed to the 
bosom of Earth, before it is forever 
settled. 

The question to be decided is, whe- 
ther we shall continue to enjoy the 
rich blessings of a beneficent Union, 
or instead thereof, of the tyranny of a 
dismembered Union. 

As men, we are called upon to make 
the choice between national prosperity 
and freedom and national dissolution 
and tyranny. 

If we are loyal and have any meas- 
ure of respect for humanity, we cannot 
be long in making the choice, and as 
true men stand forth united in sup- 
porting the administration in the un- 
conditional suppression of the present 
causeless rebellion. 

This alone will ensure us lasting and 
enduring peace, and preserve our na- 


tionality from total annihilation. Unit- 
ing our efforts as patriots in support- 
ing the administration is no evidence 
that we have any political affinity with 
it. We are stronger than ever in our 
opposition to its partisan views. But 
what of these; they are mere abstrac- 
tions and the matter which gave rise 
to them has been settled forever. 

They will never come up before the 
American people again. Last Fall we 
frequently expressed our conscientious 
views in different parts of the county, 
and repeatedly said that we believed 
the election of Mr. Lincoln would lead 
to an attempt to destroy the American 
Union. 

We believe this then, because we 
thought the South entertained strong 
misapprehension as to the stability of 
their rights, by reason of a want of a 
proper comprehension of the aim of 
the party which at last placed Mr, Lin- 
coln in power. 

But we are now fully satisfied that 
the present rebellion is merely the re- 
sult of the deep and intense hatred of 
the southern nabobs to the democratic 
element, socially and politically, in the 
North. 

There is not, or at least there should 
not, be anything of a partisan char- 
acter, brought up in the present con- 
test. In considering it, we should rise 
above everything of this character, 
and as patriots and free’ men dis- 
charge our duty without fear or the 
hope of reward. 

It is an unhappy contest, and will 
bring desolation upon many hereto- 
fore pleasant households. We are 
young and of but little experience in 
the political world, yet it is painful to 
see persons who have always belonged 
to the same great political party to 
which we have been devotedly attach- 
ed, endeavor by every instrument of 
sophistry to bring this party, at the 
present time, in opposition to the ad- 
ministration and in antagonism to the 
government. 


They are partisans and not patriots, 
and would presume to shield treason 
and wrong, and would thwart the pur- 
pose of the government by every 
means within their power. 

All are willing to obey the orders of 
the government in preference to any 
municipal authority, and are willing 
to contribute their influence to punish 
the treason of the South, or if any 
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there are who would seek a humiliat- 
ing peace by surrendering our national 
honor, they thereby, under existing 
circumstances, favor the treasonable 
practices of the southern rebels, and 
lend their influence to sustain disloy- 
alty and treason against the United 
States. 

For peace purchased by a compro- 
mise with armed traitors, would be the 
first step to our total annihilation na- 
tionally, and the establishment of mili- 
tary despotism. 

Peace can again be restored only by 
conquering those now in arms against 
the government that has built them 
up to wealth and prosperity. 

We rejoice that the efforts of these 
partisans are proving so futile and 
that the true sentiment of the great 
party of Jefferson and Jackson is vig- 
orously manifesting itself everywhere 
in acts of loyalty to the government. 

These men are all disloyal to the 
Constitution and the first great prin- 
ciples of our free institutions, so far 
as their efforts extend to subvert the 
democratic sentiment to the interests 
of the enemies of the country. 

They deserve a worse punishment 
than that of Tantalus. 

The present immense army of free- 
dom, now in the field, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the absurdity of such a thing 
ever possibly existing, as a peaceable 
dissolution of the American Union. 


We cannot, it appears, at all times: 


live on amicable terms in the Union, 
and how much less the probability of 
our living even on terms as amicable 
without as within the Union. 

The South must be brought back to 
its former loyalty, and the Constitu- 
“tion maintained at any cost, or the 
North must be subdued and its social 
institutions destroyed. 

The latter cannot be done until the 
spirit of our people is broken, and the 
glory and blessings of our constitu- 
tional government are forgotten—not 
until every monument of our national 
greatness is prostrated, and our peo- 
ple remember not that they are en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are “Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Social, religious and political errors 
have frequently been eradicated and 
destroyed, but social religious and po- 
litical truths have always lived and 


continued to develop their beauty and 


excellency, amid all the vicissitudes 
incident to the human race. 

The present great design to subvert 
our social, religious and political in- 
stitutions, has had a tendency to in- 
erease our devotion to them, and we 
now more clearly discern their excel- 


- lences than we did before the present 


national calamity was brought upon 
us. 
And if the present administration 
had not resisted by force the mean 
and dastardly attempts of those who 
endeavored by force to break up the 
government of the Union, the indig- 
nant and loyal people would have done 
so disregardful of the policy of the 
administration. 

The government belongs to the peo- 
ple and they have given to each branch 
its proper functions, and are determin- 
ed to see that these are so exercised 
as to perpetuate and not so as to for- 
ever destroy the government. 

American loyalty to free institutions 
will sustain the government and re- 
store the integrity of the Union and 
the supremacy of the Constitution, 
though two loyal lives must be given 
upon the field of battle for every fallen 
foe. 


How subtle, yet how brazen, was 
the disloyal attitude of that peace- 
traitor, John C. Breckenridge, during 
the special session of Congress. How 
unworthy a representative of the high- 
minded patriotism of a long line of an- 
cestors! How false to the sentiment 
of the loyal State which placed him in 
the Senate of the United States! 

His disloyal sentiments were then 
more or less disregarded, ‘but they 
were uttered from the Capitol, and 
have encouraged and excited the dis- 
loyalty of certain partisan editors 
throughout the North. 

It was always a matter of wonder 
to us that such demonstrations of dis- 
loyalty should have been allowed, when 
men and women (whose only crime was 
loyalty to the government of their 
fathers, were hunted out in the South 
and mercilessly murdered or driven 
away into exile. 

This indifference on the part of the 
authorities heretofore has greatly in- 
jured the Union cause in the border 
States. Hundreds have been obliged to 
flee from Tennessee and Virginia, and 
have been treated with less courtesy 
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than these sympathizers with treason 
in the loyal States. 

But the order of things has greatly 
changed, and there is nothing that 
could be done which would so restore 
confidence in the strength of the gov- 
ernment, as the present determination 
to consider all sympathizers with trea- 
son as enemies of the government. 

In times like the present, danger 
must be removed, no matter in what 
shape or form it may assail us, and 
it is truly gratifying to us that those 
entrusted to administer the powers 
of the government are now ferreting 
out the enemies of the republic, and 
interdicting the papers which have 
been offensively antagonistic to the 
Union. 

And we rejoiced upon learning, 
through one of the Washington pa- 
pers, that the “True American” of our 
State was suspended. These papers 
are not interdicted because of their 
antagonism to the political principles 
of the administration, but because of 
their slanderous abuse of the govern- 
ment, and public sympathy for the 
‘enemies of the Constitution. 

The abuse of the freedom of the 
press is the most dangerous enemy to 
freedom in the country. When licen- 
tiousness takes the place of liberty, in 
order to secure the destruction of lib- 
erty, there can be no doubt about the 
duty of the administration at the pres- 
ent time. 

Constitution, Sept. 10, 1861 
Ae a5 


Communicated for “The Constitution.” 
A Leaf From My Diary, No. 15. 


Outside Picket, 1 mile beyond Clouds 
Mills. 

Saturday, Aug 31, 1861. 

Friend Barber, I had almost con- 
cluded not to write this week, but 
having given my promise to the Cit- 
izens of old Gloucester that they 
should be kept posted in news from 
our Camp. I again take my pen and 
give details as follows: 

Thursday 29th.-at 8 o’clock this 
morning Company A left camp and 
marched out the Fairfax road, pass- 
ing Artillery Hill & Cloud’s Mills, to 
the Blacksmith Shop, as it is called 
by us, one mile beyond Cloud’s Mills. 

We were detailed as pickets to re- 
lieve Capt. Stickney’s company, letter 


F, from Bridgeton. This is the outer 
picket, and having received from com- 
pany F all necessary information of 
the position of the enemy’s pickets, 
the bid us good bye, and we took up 
quarters in the Blacksmith Shop and 
a comfortable dwelling near by. A 
barricade is erected here of large logs, 
6 feet high and extends across the 
road from the shop to the dwelling. 

This house was used as a tavern and 
toll house. Two families now occupy 
parts of it, one a widow woman with 
5 children, whites; the other a black 
woman and 7 children, slaves. Having 
arranged things in apple pie order 
and taken a peep around the corner 
to see if our cooks had commenced 
operations for dinner we thought to 
have a little brush with the outer 
pickets of the enemy, but it came near 
being poor fun for us. 

Headed by our Captain, we took our 
muskets and passing two pickets came 
to our 38rd and last picket on this 
road. This post is %ths of a mile from 
the shop and one mile only from a 
large fortification of the rebels. 

Their pickets extend near to ours. 
A short distance above this on the 
left are 2 dwellings one inhabited 
by a family of the name of Carver, 
who were acting as watch for the 
rebels. 

We went on up the road beyond 
our pickets but had not gone far be- 
fore we heard signals from this house; 
they were made by blows giving our 
numbers. We came back to the post 
and gave orders for 3 pickets to 
advance straight to the house in fif- 
teen minutes, as we would be in a 
Nursery opposite the house in that 
time and cover their entrance. 

We made a detour to the right and 
keeping under cover entered the 
Nursery and took position just oppo- 
site the house. Our pickets came up 
and a woman from the second story 
immediately raised the window and 
made signals to the enemy. 


Two or three raised their guns but 
were ordered by our Captain not to 
fire. The pickets entered the house 
and we went over. The man and 
woman denied having held intercourse 
with the enemy and declared them- 
selves as unionists and that no ene- 
my was near by. 


We went out on a small hill and 
could distinctly see the rebels at work 
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upon their battery. Some 50 yards 


above this house the road inclines 
to the left, and we thought to go to 
the bend and take our observation. 

A large cornfield extends to the 
bend, and we had just got to the edge 
of the field to look down this road 
when a shower of rifle balls came 
whistling by us and cut the corn over 
our heads. 

The rebels were concealed in a 
clump of bushes a short distance above 
us. Four of us put up for them, but 
three of our guns missed fire as it had 
been raining all the morning and the 
caps had got wet. 

We immediately jumped over the 
fence knelt down recapped and fired 
again. As I turned to recap I saw a 
rebel in a kneeling position take dead 
aim at our Captain who did not see 
him. The cap bursted but providenti- 
ally the rifle missed fire. 

At this moment hearing the tramp 
of a large body of men passing 
through the woods on our left to 
surround us, we struck a bee line 
through the corn field in a stooping 
posture while the balls were topping 
the corn all around us. 

As soon as we got out of the corn 
field, we gave the signal to assemble. 
We counted noses and found we were 
all alive and well. We took an inven- 
tory of the damages sustained and 
found 5 empty muskets that had lost 
their loads and Sgt. Franklin had 
lost one trousers leg. 

To sum up all, it was fortunate 
that we made out as well as we did 
as circumstances will show. We im- 
mediately went to the house and ar- 
rested the man Carver, and gave his 


- wife orders. 


We sent him to General Kearney 
who took care of him. Not long after 
we took her husband she was seen 
band-box in hand entering the rebel 
encampment. 


Thursday night 8 o’clock.- We have 
just drawn in our 3 pickets and leav- 
ing 8 of our men under Sergeant 
Franklin at the barricade, we fell 
back a short distance with the main 
body and took a position in a piece 
of woods on the right, where we 
could make a distructive fire on eith- 
er cavalry or infantry. 

Friday morning,- We are again at 
the barricade. No alarm of conse- 
quence occured during the night. 


7 o’clock,- We were just eating our 
breakfast when a brisk firing was 
heard up the road, In a short time we 
saw three men approaching the post. 


Three of the company D had passed 
the barricade in the morning on a 
scout, they had passed the outer pick- 
ets not heeding their warning and got 
as far as the bend where we were 
fired upon yesterday, when a volley 
was fired at them and a man named 
Bond from Newton, N. J. was shot, 
the ball passing through him enter- 
ing the left breast and in its exit 
making a terrible wound in the should- 
ed blade. 

He walked a quarter of a mile and 
got so weak from loss of blood. He 
was then taken to the house of Mrs. 
Denning, a kind old Quaker : lady, 
who kindly dressed his wounds and 
lent her wagon to get him to camp. 

This Denning family are great 
favorites with our soldiers and are 
preparing to move with-in our lines; 
one load passed early this morning. 

12 o’clock,- An open one _ horse 
wagon containing a woman and 3 
children and goods, are at the post. 
She carries a pass to permit her to 
pass their lines. She states her hus- 
band is a Union man, and when our 
army retreated from Bulls Run, he 
came along with them, and she is 
to join him at a little home in Penn- 
sylvania. They looked very poor. 

Friday night,- We have just picked 
out a lot of our best men and put 
them on the upper-pickets for all 
night, we also intend to hold the bar- 
ricade, unless driven from it by a 
superior force. 

Saturday morning, 5 o’clock,- We 
have done what no other company 
has done yet Viz: We have held both 
post and upper picket stations the 
entire night. A few scatter shots were 
heard and a few cavalry seen at a 
distance. , 

Half past 5,- 2 large volleys of 
fire arms just heard in the direction 
of the 38rd picket. 

In a minute without confusion, our 
entire company formed and had 
marched but a short distance when we 
met a retreating party of our regi- 
ment numbering 40 men composed of 
parts of Companies I. and K. com- 
manded by Col. Taylor. 

They were leading one man who 
had been shot through the neck, and 
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in great confusion. They had passed 
through the woods to the right of 
our post and thought to surround 
several of the pickets and bring them 
in as prisoners, but a trap had been 
prepared for us and they fell into it. 

A large force of the rebels, number- 
ing 200 of infantry and 100 cavalry, 
had in the night taken position in the 
cornfield at the bend to surround and 
take us prisoners; but Col. Taylor 
thought to find their men in the woods 
to the right and after scouring the 
woods through and not finding them 
he heard a noise in the cornfield and 
jumping the fence he lead his men 
into the field and on getting to the 
top of a little hill in the field, he 
found that they were within 10 feet 
of 200 of their infantry who had their 
pieces aimed for them. 

At this moment one of Company K’s 
men stumbled on the hill and his 
gun was discharged. 

As soon as his piece was discharged, 
the rebels discharged a terrific volley 
of Minnie balls, and had they fired 
as well as our men did in return, and 
as soldiers should, the entire company 
of our men would have been killed. 


Our men were ordered to fall back 
into the road; and by doing so has- 
tily they fortunately got entirely 
clear of them. The poor fellow who 
was shot through the neck came in 
the shed just as we were starting off. 


I undertook to dress -his wound, 
but it was a serious one and I could 
not properly staunch the blood or 
dress it; as the minnie ball makes an 
awfull wound. 


His name is Hackett, from Patter- 
son, N. J. 


Half past 7 o’clock,- The surgeon 
and the bodies of two dead men have 
arrived at the barricade. One was a 
corporal Hand from Plainfield, shot 
in the thigh severing the artery. 

He had bled his life out before assis- 
tance could reach him. He was known 
to have had $30 in his pockets but 
they were rifled and every button 
cut from his coat. 


The other was the body of Andrew 
Daily, of Elizabethtown. He had been 
shot in the neck and must have died 
instantly. His coat also was minus 
the buttons; he was a member of Com- 
pany I and Corporal Hand from Com- 
pany K., 


The ambulance has just come with 
the wounded, one a William Lawson, 
Company K, from Newark, shot in the 
eye. The other, William Cole, Com- 
pany I, from Mauricetown, shot in the 
knee. 

So far the rebels have killed two and 
wounded four, and it seems almost im- 
possible that so few of our men should 
be killed or wounded for the -enemy 
outnumbered ours many times and 
armed with rifles. 

Hither they are poor marksmen or 
Providence has certainly smiled upon 
us. 

It is impossible to tell the number 
of the wounded of the rebels, but we 
are confident many of them are dead 
and numbers were seen to fall. 

Sunday morning—Still in possession 
—some firing through the night. Short- 
ly after sunrise heard firing in the 
direction of Bailey’s Corner, and before 
breakfast the roar of cannon tells us 
there is trouble there. 

10 o’clock—Company G, Capt. Camp- 
bell, is just coming to relieve us. We 
gladly get ready to go to camp once 
more and get a good sleep. 

2 o’clock—Orders came to shoulder 
arms and up and away to Bailey’s 
Cross Roads, boys ready and full of 
fight. 

Monday morning, Sept. 2—The en- 
emy made a bold attempt to take this 
point but were driven back. Our pick- 
ets brought in 3 rebel soldiers prison- 
ers this morning. 

Tuesday—Three more prisoners tak- 
en this morning. Wm. Cole, who was 
shot in the leg, is dead. The rest are 
doing well. 

Wednesday — Our camp presents a 
lively time this morning; 5 men from 
each company are practicing at strik- 
ing and pitching tents. 

In just three-fourths of a minute 5 
men can strike a tent, roll it up, and 
have it stowed in the wagon. Our regi- 
ment will possibly be relieved from the 
Cross Roads today. I must close. I 
could give you other news and good, 
too, but the rules of the camp forbid. 

Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK 


Constitution, Sept. 10, 1861 
The Sham Cannon 


The telegraphic dispatches of Thurs- 
day, in stating the particulars of the 
recent skirmish near Bailey’s Cross 
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Roads, credited the Michigan Regi- 
ment with having adopted the ruse of 
placing a stovepipe on wheels in order 
to deceive the enemy. 

It was the New Jersey troops and 
not the Michiganders. Observing that 
the enemy had a field-piece planted in 
the road the New Jersey boys were 
desirous of ascertaining its size, and, 
accordingly, rigged a stovepipe upon 
wheels and placed it in the road. 

The rebels sent several shot at it, 
one of which being secured was found 
to be a 12-pounder rifled ball. The ob- 
ject of the investigation being attain- 
ed, the sham cannon was removed. 


(Communicated) 
Camp Seminary, Sept. 5, 1861 


Friend Barber — Daily we receive 
the New York papers in camp, and it 
is laughable, indeed, to read the ac- 
counts therein given of our occasion- 
al skirmishes with the rebel pickets. 

The Herald of yesterday stated that 
the “rebels had a sharp collision with 
the Third New Jersey pickets, whom 
they endeavored to surround with a 
force 500 strong.” 

The truth of the matter is just this: 
Company A, under Capt. Vickers and 
Company H under Capt. Bayan, were 
ordered out on picket duty on Thurs- 
day morning, August 29, to remain on 
duty until Sunday morning, Sept. 1. 
Company H was stationed at Cloud’s 
Mills, and Company A was posted near 
a mile further up the Fairfax Court 
House road at a place called the Fitz 
Hugh’s Blacksmith Shop. 

The post is principally surrounded 
by timber of lange size, which extends 
in front about one hundred yards 

across a deep ravine. 

The farm of Mr. Fitz Hugh is in the 
rear of the post, and that of Levy 
Deming extends around to the right, 
along a road leading from the black- 
smith shop to Bailey’s Cross Roads. 

Mr. Deming is a good Union man, 
and was formerly a resident of the 
State of New York. His farm extends 
along the last mentioned road to a 
distance of about a half a mile, and 
the house at about half this distance 
from the blacksmith shop. 

In front of Mr. Deming’s house was 
placed our out-picket of eight men, and 
about half the distance back was sta- 
tioned our in-picket of ten men while 
the body of the company remained at 


the shop, where a breastwork of logs 
had been thrown across the road. 

The rebel out picket was stationed 
on the road about three hundred yards 
above Mr. Deming’s house, and the in- 
picket at the further extremity of his 
farm where the large timber again 
commences. 

The post at the shop is considered an 
important one, and a company is in 
imminent danger of being flanked and 
entirely cut off while posted here, 

Our men obtained but little sleep 
during the entire three days they were 
at the post. 

On Saturday morning, August 31, 
Col. Taylor of the 38rd regiment endeav- 
ored to cut off the rebel picket by 
marching during the night to their 
rear, and rushing upon them in the 
morning. 

For this purpose he took under his 
command two companies, I and K, and 
started early Saturday morning 
through the woods to our right, and 
approached the vicinity of the rebel 
pickets at sometime after break of day. 

He approached so near that his 
scouts could hear the rebel officer giv- 
ing commands to a company drilling 
in a lot adjoining the woods. Between 
the lot and our men was a small lot 
of corn, and here the Col. gave orders 
to our men to move quickly through 
this lot of corn, on to the rebels fur- 
ther up near the road. 

The men were soon over the fence 
and out rushing through the corn, but 
they had not gone far before a volley 
was poured into them by the rebels 
hid along the fence. .-——~ 

The firing was very sharp and as 
our men had approached within a few 
paces of the rebels Col. Taylor gave 
orders for the men to fall back to the 
woods. This they did in good order, 
after losing two men killed and four 
wounded, two mortally wounded who 
have since died. 


Our men feel satisfied that they kill- 
ed at least three of the rebels. When 
the firing commenced our company 
started up at double quick along the 
road past Mr. Deming’s house, where 
they met the before-mentioned com- 
panies coming back to our post at the 
shop. 

Several of the men had marks about 
their clothing of the enemy’s bullets. 
Lieut. Taylor of Company I, lost his 
hat in rushing back to the woods from 
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the cornfield, and Capt. Reiger of the 
same company had a bullet hole torn 
in his coat, while urging the men on- 
ward through the cornfield. 

Col, Taylor was the last one to leave 
the cornfield, and came up to our post 
at the shop with one of the wounded 
sometime after the company had 
reached the post. It was amusing, in- 
deed, to hear the men describe the 
manner in which the enemy’s balls 
would cut the cornstalks, and with 
what a humming noise they would 
rush through the air. 

Our company was relieved on Sun- 
day morning, and immediately on ar- 
riving in camp was ordered with the 
regiment down the road near Bailey’s 
Cross-roads, where we remained three 
days longer, and for the first time in 
seven days slept last night in camp. 

Today we would have commenced 
working upon the _ entrenchments 
around Fort Taylor, but it commenced 
early this morning to rain, and we 
will have in all probability a very rainy 
day of it. 

The rebel and Union pickets for sev- 
eral miles are within hailing distance 
of each other, and the rebel cannon 
on Munson’s Hill is discernable from 
Bailey’s Cross-roads. Our pickets are 
so near, that they can observe the sen- 
tries walking their posts at the battery 
on the hill, and whether they are at, 
“support arms” or “arms at will.” 

We have just received marching or- 
ders for the chain bridge. The health 
of the men is good, and they are gen- 
erally very cheerful. I dare not give 
a detail of our work. 

Yours truly, 


AR Age 
Communicated for “The Constitution” 
A Leaf From My Diary, No. 16 


Friend Barber — I closed my letter 
to you this morning just in time for 
the mail. 


I wished to write a few lines more 
but time would not permit. We are 
now encamped at Fort Taylor, two 
miles from Fort Ellsworth and one 
mile from Fort Franklin. 

Captain Vickers and myself paid a 
visit to Fort Franklin yesterday after- 
noon, with a good glass to take an 
observation of the works at Munson’s 
Hill. It is quite an extensive work, but 
is not entrenched. 


The rebel flag can be plainly seen 
but only at half mast. Mason’s Hill, 
another small Fort two miles to the 
southward but on the same range of 
hills, is the fort I spoke of in last 
week’s letter, one mile above our bar- 
ricade. 

We had another fight with them yes- 
terday morning. A company of them 
attempted to burn the church near 
the smith shop, but our pickets let 
drive at them with buck and ball, kill- 
ing five and running the rest. 

While at Fort Franklin we had a 
beautiful view of Washington, George- 
town Heights and Alexandria. The 
rays of the setting sun gave Washing- 
ton the appearance of the ciby of the 
orientals. A few vessels were gliding 
up the blue waters of the Potomac, 
and the large balloon was just rising 
above the chain bridge. ‘The scene is 
very grand. 

Thursday afternoon — Quite a lively 
time with us. Our regiment is getting 
paid off. We received our pay in the 
new Treasury notes. They are a pret- 
ty affair and an excellent thing for the 
friends of the volunteers, as gold will 
be given at any of the banks for them, 
and they are worthless to them here. 

Our boys have sent $1360 consigned 
to one of your Woodbury citizens. 
Friday morning — Intelligence reach- 
ed us this morning that the rebels are 
advancing with a large force. Over 
1000 Mississippi troops came into Cen- 
treville yesterday with 60 cannon. 

Friday afternoon — We had a grand 
Harvest Home, as the boys call it, this 
afternoon, and carried it on three long 
hours, throwing dirt on the fortifica- 
tions. 1000 work at a time and are 
relieved every three hours. 


Beauregard has thrown a large force 
within three-quarters of a mile of our 
pickets. It is confidently believed that 
they intend making an attempt to ad- 
vance toward Washington very soon. 

Saturday—Considerable cannonading 
this afternoon. A trial of guns at 
Fort Runyon causes it. The rebels are 
landing their forces at Burk’s Station 
in considerable numbers. Their cheers 
as they arrive at this point are dis- 
tinctly heard by our pickets. They 
march from this point to Springfield. 

Sunday, Sept. 8—A beautiful day. 
Two thousand four hundred men at 
work on the fort in two reliefs. 
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all are writing letters for tomorrow’s 
mail. I regret being unable to give 
you a more satisfactory letter but will 
strive to give you something better in 
my next. ° 

A full regiment of Mississippi Volun- 
teers on Saturday night last at Lees- 
burg revolted and, breaking their guns 
to pieces, started for home. 

This is reliable, by one who witness- 
ed it. The smallpox has broken out 
among the rebel troops; over 500 are 
down with the disease and numbers die 
daily. 

Fourteen of the rebel pickets left 
their posts and gave themselves up to 
our men last night. They did so wil- 
lingly. Two contrabands also came 
in and wished to be cared for. I left 
the mill this afternoon to bring our 
letters in to meet and mail. I had 
hardly reached the camp when a brisk 
cannonading commenced at Bailey’s 
‘Cross-roads between our troops and 
theirs. * 

The firing continued over an hour 
and was a continued roar. I have de- 
layed this letter to give details but am 
unable to do so at 6 o’clock tonight. 


Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK. 


Constitution, Sept. 17, 1861 
Rifle Company 


The effort to raise a rifle company in 
this county promises to be successful. 
Its ranks are filling up rapidly, and 
will be full very soon. The company 
has been accepted. All who propose 
joining it should lose no time in doing 
So. 


James W. Wall a Traitor 


On Wednesday last, James W. Wall, 
of Burlington, was arrested by the 
U. S. Marshal and taken to Fort Laf- 
ayette. He had become quite notori- 
ous for his treasonable sentiments. 

He behaved in a very undignified 
manner on being arrested, in opposing 
the officer, kicking, striking, and blust- 
ering. What a shame that the son of 
Senator Garnett D. Wall, the eminent 
statesman and patriot, should prove 
false to his country, and an honorable 
paternity! 

Last week ten or more members of 
the Maryland Legislature were arrest- 
ed, also, Ross Winans and other no- 
torious secessionists. These arrests 


were producing a far better feeling in 
Maryland. 
Constitution, Sept. 17, 1861 


The Volunteer Company 


The roll of this company numbers, 
we are informed, over 75 names. On 
Monday of last week 50 of the men 
were taken to camp Olden at Trenton, 
where they will be uniformed and fit- 
ted out. 


A number more went yesterday. The 
others are to come in a few days. The 
recruits will be sent up in squads to 
Trenton as they arrive. An election 
was held on Monday for commissioned 
officers. 

John M. Clark, of Woodbury, was 
chosen Captain; F. M. DuBoise, of 
Bridgeton, who had been in _ three 
months service, 1st Lieutenant; J. H. 
Johnson, of Carpenter’s Landing 
2nd_ Lieutenant. Lieut. DuBoise 
has charge of the company for the 
present at Trenton. It will be Com- 
pany H of the 7th Regiment. 


Cavalry 


The attention of those wishing to 
join a cavalry company is directed to 
the advertisement of Joseph Wright, 
Recruiting Officer. We understand a 
number of prominent citizens in the 
lower part of the county are taking an 
interest in the formation of this com- 
pany. 

A rendezvous will probably soon be 
appointed at this place. 

Rifle Company 

A company of Rifles are forming at 
Salem with good prospects of being 
filled up soon. Henry F. Chew, late 
1st Lieut. of the Johnson Guards, will 
be the captain. 

We had occasion a few months ago 
to speak favorably of this young man. 
During his three months duty under 
the first requisition, Mr. Chew won the 
confidence of the company in a mark- 
ed degree, a number of whom have 
determined to volunteer for the war 
with him as their captain. 


He has the highest testimonials of 
character and for soldierly bearing 
from his superior officers. 


If any of his friends or acquaintan- 
ces have a desire to give their services 
to their country in this, her hour of 
need by joining his company, they may 
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be assured he will look well after their 
interests and comforts. 


National Fast Day in Woodbury 
Churches 


There will be appropriate services 
in the M. E. Church and Baptist 
Church of this place in the morning at 
10 o’clock, and in the evening at 7% 
o’clock. 

Owing to the absence of Dr. Baird 
(who is filling an appointment as chair- 
man of a committee of inquiry into the 
spirited and moral welfare of our army 
on the Potomac) there will be no ser- 
vice in the Presbyterian Church. 


Fast Day 


According to the Proclamation of the 
President of the United States, the 
citizens of Carpenter’s Landing 
and surrounding country will keep 
Thursday next, the 26th of September, 
as follows: 

There will be preaching in the M. E. 
Church at 10% o’clock, a.m. The Sab- 
bath School will meet in the church at 
2% o’clock p.m. Addresses will be 
made to said school, after which the 
school will be formed in line of march 
and proceed through the most public 
streets back to the church, where they 
will be seated, a short address will be 
made and the school dismissed. Mic- 
kle C. Paul’s school will also be pres- 
ent. The Cornet Brass Band is ex- 
pected to accompany the procession. 
All are invited to attend who love the 
Sunday-school cause. There will also 
be preaching at 7% o’clock in the even- 
ing. 


Wanted Immediately—60 Able Bodied 
t Men 


To fill a cavalry company accepted 
in Col. Halsted’s New Jersey Regiment 
of Cavalry. Pay $14 per month from 
the United States, and everything 
found, and $100 bounty at the close of 
the war. 

The State pays $6 per month addi- 
tional to the family of a married man, 
or to a dependent, widowed mother, 
and $4 per month to a single man 
when he is honorably discharged. 

The county pays $1 per week to the 
wife or widowed mother, and 25c per 
week for each child under 12 years of 
age. 

Rations furnished immediately on 
enrolling the name, and clothing and 


pay immediately on being mustered 
into the service of the United States 
and going to camp. 

For further information or enroll- 
ment, apply to John C. Smallwood, 
Woodbury, N. J., or address or apply 
to 

Joseph Wright, Recruiting Officer, 

Swedesboro, Gloucester County, N. J. 
September 22, 1861. 


(For “The Constitution’) 


Song 


Come, haste to our standard, ye loyal 
and brave, 
Shall the sons of New Jersey consent 
to be slaves ?* 
March! conquer the rebels (’gainst 
union that wars), 
That would trail our bright banner 
in dust and disgrace, 
Let your souls thrill with glory ’neath 
the Stripes and the Stars. 
When a Jerseyman falters, who then 
fills his place? 
Come, haste to our standard, ye loyal 
and brave; 
Never, never surrender! far better 
the grave. 
Monmouth and Trenton, their blood- 
stained fields;** 
Red Bank and Princeton, where your 
forefathers bled. 
In heaven the record, they never would 
yield; 
Their spirits implore you, whilst they 
sleep with the dead. 
Come, haste to our standard, ye loyal 
and brave, 
Our flag and the Union from their 
enemies save. 
—WILO 


*In the American Revolution. 

**Monmouth, Trenton, Red Bank and 
Princeton battlefields in New Jersey 
during the Revolution. 


Letters from the Army 
(Communicated) 


Camp Seminary, September 19, 1861 

Friend Barber—All may be consider- 
ed as quiet along our lines, and the 
relative position of the two menacing 
armies have not changed since my last 
communication. 

During the last two weeks there has 
been more or less firing between the 
pickets of the two armies, in conse- 
quence of which some of our bravest 
soldiers are occasionally shot down, 
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As I stand upon the immense works 


thrown up, amid the din and clatter of 
pick and shovel, wielded by thousands 
of willing hands, I can scarcely realize 
that today is Sunday. That it is the 
Sabbath, so highly prized by the labor- 
ing man north as a day of rest, and 
by the Christian as an especial day set 
apart for the worship of his God. 

Yet here, military discipline and duty 
rule; and from the demonstration 
made by the rebels we cannot get along 
too fast with our works. We all see 
the great necessity of working night 
and day if we would maintain the im- 
portant positions we now hold. 

And here let me say that the New 
Jersey 3d is under an excellent system 
of discipline, under the eye of General 
Kearney daily, who, in person, makes 
general inspection for the good of the 
regiment. 

Our officers also are gradually. gain- 
ing that perfection of ability to com- 
mand that in every case is necessary 
for the making of good soldiers. 

Our regimental band under that 
prince of musicians, Wm. R. Bayley, is 
making rapid progress and bids fair 
to rank as a No. 1, this side of the 
Potomac. Success to them. 

Captain Vickers has very success- 
fully brought Company A out as one 
of the best drilled companies in the 
several regiments here. General Kear- 
‘ney passed quite a compliment on our 
company yesterday at _ inspection, 
which really made the boys a little 
proud. 

Last night at 10 o’clock I received 
orders to call out all the cooks and 
order two days’ provisions cooked, and 
to keep two days constantly on hand, 
as we are under marching orders for 
Chain Bridge. 

Monday morning — Our harvest 
home still continues, and will last for 
some weeks yet. We hold it six hours 
each day and have some 2000 and over 
of visitors daily. 

We have reliable information from 
Manassas Junction that Beauregard 
has left Manassas. They have been 
moving since last Thursday and he has 
left but a small guard there over the 
property. 

General McClellan and Lowe, the 
aeronut, made an ascension in the 
monster balloon this afternoon; they 
remained up two hours taking obser- 
vation. 


Tuesday morning, 9 o’clock — Co A 
on the march again, enroute for 
Cloud’s Mills. We shall occupy this 
post for three days as pickets. 

We are much pleased to see by the 
northern papers that reach us, that 
every exertion is being made by our 
Union friends in the North to aid us 
in maintaining this great and glorious 
Constitution, which has been handed 
down to us by our fathers as their last, 
best gift. 

We feel it our duty to transmit the 
same to a future generation as pure 
and unsullied as when received. We 
engage ardently and willingly in the 
cause, because our Constitution is in 
peril; because there is everythin& to 
animate us in the discharge of our 
duties. 

Ours is a holy cause—one of law and 
order—of civilization—of constitutional 
freedom, both now and for all future 
time. The brightest of omens cheer us 
on eveny side, and from the cheering 
news we receive from our northern 
states, we know that the hearts of the 
people are with us. Or glorious tri- 
color flag still triumphantly waves 
over all our forts on this side of the 
Potomac and the lustre of the bright 
star of Freedom is still undimmed. 

Wednesday morning — All right at 
Cloud’s Mills; two or three alarms last 
night, but of no consequence. The 
weather is delightful, and all is quiet 
and still. Indeed, one can hardly im- 
agine that war is upon us; in fact, our 
boys have been talking this morning 
as though they were on a Summer 
excursion, and think that as the cli- 
mate is so salubrious and they like 
this part of the country so well they 
cannot yet think of returning home 
at camp, but we have cleared out the 
second story of the Mill, and hold a 
soiree and promenade daily, and 
though from the size of the shoes 
Uncle Samuel provides for us, we can- 
not trip on the light fantastic toe, yet 
we have good music, and in polkas, 
waltzes and cotillions the hours glide 
merrily by. 

The health of our company still con- 
tinues good. We have 3 in the hos- 
pital and 3 more unfit for duty, but 
all the rest look very well and are 
gaining flesh. 

Two o’clock in the afternoon — Our 
boys have stopped dancing and every 
hole and corner of the mill is filled up, 
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without any knowledge indicating the 
position of the lurking enemy. 

Firing on the pickets, when they are 
not stationed upon what is considered 
the enemy’s ground, is certainly a bar- 
barous practice, and should be dis- 
countenanced by every commander. It 
is nothing more or less than cold- 
blooded murder to steal quietly up to 
the post of an out-picket, either under 
cover of near timber or during the 
silent hours of night, and deliberately 
shoot down the sentry at the post in 
the honorable discharge of duty, with- 
out any warning or provocation what- 
ever. 

It is in a military point of view dis- 
honorable, and our out-pickets have 
positive orders not to fire upon the en- 
emy, unless they attempt to advance 
within our lines. 

Sometime since our generals were 
not so particular in this respect, and 
the result was very manifest along our 
entire lines, but only the other day a 
captain of one of the companies of our 
regiment was called up before the gen- 
eral of our Brigade to account for fir- 
ing upon the enemy’s pickets. 

By such a practice many lives are 
lost and no military purpose gained 
thereby, and it also is frequently the 
cause of false alarms in camp. The 
great principle of civilized warfare is 
to do as much damage to the enemy 
as possible with as little destruction 
of human life as practicable. 

And that man who is willing to lead 
his troops into the shades of death im- 
petuously to gratify an ambition for 
dashing courage and military renown, 
or has no sympathy for the suffering 
men under his authority, is unworthy 
of the position to command. 

I do not think our pickets ever com- 
menced the firing. They have endeav- 
ored, according to instructions, to act 
upon the defensive. In the silence and 
darkness of night many depredations 
have been committed by the rebels in 
front of the lines of our army, and 
down in the neighborhood of Occa- 
quam. 

But measures have been taken to 
arrest the progress of incendiarism and 
murder, and to afford protection to 
the peaceable and loyal citizens in the 
vicinity of our army. 

There is hardly a day passes by that 
we do not meet good and loyal men in 
our camp here, who have been obliged 


to flee from their homes and all they 
hold dear, in order to escape from the 
madness of secession. 

There is now no doubt of the fact 
put that our military men in authority 
have been too lenient towards the dis- 
loyal citizens within the lines of our 
army. 

They have been allowed to do almost 
as they pleased. 

They are generally very aristocratic 
in their demeanor, and it sometimes 
appears as though this of itself, not- 
withstanding the great idea our people 
from the North have a social equality, 
commands their attention and obedi- 
ence. 

Many loyal men have been allowed 
to greatly suffer in consequence of 
some of the military men succumbing 
to this local aristocracy. In fact many 
of our officers court such society in 
preference to that of a more demo- 
cratic kind. 

They frequently prefer the aristo- 
cratic demeanor of disloyalty to the 
plain and unassumed simplicity of loy- 
alty. The disloyal and loyal citizens 
of Virginia have these marked and 
distinct characteristics. 

One is the representative of a haugh- 
ty and imperious spirit, which is not 
unfrequently miscalled the spirit of 
chivalry, while the other represents the 
mild spirit of simplicity. 

This rebellion has been the ruin of — 
the State of Virginia, inasmuch as this 
State has been made the great battle- 
ground. No doubt here the great bat- 
tle between loyalty and disloyalty is to 
ibe fought; the supremacy of Southern 
ideas as in antagonism to northern 
civilization established or overthrown. 

Many years will elapse before the 
“Old Dominion” will recover from the 
desolation brought upon her soil by 
reason of her own treachery to the 
principles of self-government. Large 
tracts of timber have been cut down to 
give range to our guns, and farms have 
been dug up to build breastworks for 
the army. 

Devastation and ruin generally fol- 
low in the path of an army of so many ~ 
thousands, but our military leaders 
have spared and left everything cloth- 
ed in its natural beauty, except where 
the principles of safety and military 
necessity have required it otherwise. 

The owner of the place, which a few 
weeks since was a well cultivated farm 
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commanding a good view of the waters 


of the Potomac, is a captain in the 
rebel army, and the place now looks as 
though it had never been under culti- 
vation. 


In front of where the mansion house 
once stood is now a strong fort around 
which is a ditch 20 feet wide and 10 
feet deep, and the fort has been so con- 
structed that the ditch passes along 
including the former cellar of the 
house. 


In every direction the timber has 
been cut down, and the largest trees, 
with their heavy tops left just as they 
fell one upon the other, until the vast 
scope west of the fort now presents 
the very picture of desolation. 


Since the battle of Sunday the 21st 
of July, many thousand yards of en- 
trenchments have been thrown up, and 
several forts have been constructed. 


We are now prepared for the enemy. 
The army has been divided up into 
divisions, and the divisions into bri- 
gades, and these properly officered, so 
that the men animated with the sacred 
fires of patriotism, the army will prove 
almost invincible. 


Our commander feels such confi- 
dence that he has publicly said there 
were to be no more Bull Runs, but 
that the rebellion which so rapidly dis- 
solved the elements of society will be 
forever crushed. 


We have now been over four months 
in the service, and our regiment num- 
bering over one thousand men, has not 
lost one man by sickness. We have 
lost ten: three from accidental shoot- 
ing have been killed; one, his arm 
shattered and amputated, and three 
have been killed by the enemy and the 
same number wounded. 


The health of the regiment contin- 
ues very good indeed, and it is fully 
prepared to render good service as 

soon as required. 

But there is one thing Jersey should 
never submit to, and that is permitting 
a regiment to be in the service with- 
out any regimental colors. 

Our men feel that it is a humiliating 
disgrace indeed, every time the regi- 
ment goes out in review, or inspection, 
or on the march. One can frequently 
hear them ask, under such circumstan- 
ces: “Where are the Stars and 
Stripes?” In battle it may cause the 


destruction of the regiment by our own 
friends. 
Yours truly, 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
—A Leaf From My Diary, No. 17 


Cloud’s Mills, Sept. 13, 1861 
Friend Barber—This is Friday morn- 
ing and our last day of picket duty. 
Everything is quiet and has been 
since we have been here. We like our 
quarters amid this crumbling old mass 
of ruins; the people around are kind 
to us, but we can only remain out three 
days. 


The outer pickets brought in two 
soldiers with them, one a young 
man from Baltimore, the other a mid- 
dle aged man; they belonged to the 
Maryland volunteer regiment. 


They seemed glad to get among us 
and said they had been with the rebels 
since the 8th of May and had not re- 
ceived any pay and were tired of it; 
and that they, as well as many others, 
had only awaited a chance to desert. 

They were sent over to Gen. Kear- 
ney, to whom they said they would 
give important intelligence. They were 
dressed in gray linsey woolsey or the 
common negro wear of the South. 


Friday afternoon — Again in the 
trenches. A handsome dwelling has 
been leveled to the ground since we 
left our camp; it obstructed our view, 
partially of the Potomac. 


Saturday, 14, 6 o’clock—Went through 
a skeleton drill this morning from 6 
to 8; at 9 our men paid another visit to 
the harvest home. Having some let- 
ters for our sick men I visited the hos- 
pital this morning. 


We now use the left wing of the 
Theological Seminary as a _ hospital. 
It is over a half mile from Fort Tay- 
lor. I found the sick quite cheery and 
comfortable; even Edwards, who had 
been given up, is much better and says 
he wants 5 meals a day. 


I was invited to take a view from 
the Observatory upon the main build- 
ing. The cupola and spire are reared 
to a great height upon this building. 
I commenced the ascent of the wind- 
ing stair in good earnest, and after 
ascending seven flights of steps I 
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sought a seat in the large and beauti- 
- ful observatory that entirely surrounds 
the cupola. 

The ascent is very fatiguing, but one 
glance from this elevation will reward 
the adventurer for his trouble. Some 
idea may be formed of its elevation, 
when you learn that the hill upon 
which the building stands is 251 feet 
above the level of the Potomac. 

You ascend by the stairs some 80 
feet higher, and then as far as the eye 
can reach you have an unobstructed 
view. The vast forests and shade trees 
upon the seminary grounds sink into 
insignificance, and the city of Alexan- 
dria, nearly 4 miles distant, looks like 
a little Hamlet in a valley at your 
feet. 

The city of Washington, with its 
monument, capitol, and towers, pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance and the 
green valley of the Potomac presents 
a picture superbly beautiful. 

From this point can be distinctly 
seen with the naked eye eleven forti- 
fications, 9 of ours and 2 rebel forts 
at Munson’s and Mason’s Hills; and 
our beautiful Star-Spangled Banner 
can be seen floating from 43 different 
posts and encampments. 

Looking down the different camps a 
hundred different scenes and sounds 
can be seen and heard. 

You hear the clarion notes of the 
trumpet and three hundred cavalry 
come charging down the road on your 
right; the rumbling of artillery causes 
you to look behind you and the flying 
artillery can be seen practicing; while 
dozens of squads and companies in all 
directions can be seen drilling and 
many drums, fifes and brass bands all 
playing at the same time would make 
a novel picture to the uninitiated. 

Very unwillingly I turned from this 
beautiful picture and prepared to de- 
scend. 

My guide kindly conducted me thru 
the various handsome apartments, of 
which there are very many. The ceil- 
ings are handsomely frescoed and no 
expense has been spared to render it a 
magnificent work of art. 

All the rooms are occupied, but look 
odd in their grandeur, being filled with 
cots of the sick soldiers, stacks of mus- 
kets, &c. 


A very handsome stone chapel is 
nearby, and is used as a band room by 
the regimental band; a powerful organ 


'were chanted of “Glory be to God on 











Bs, 
to 1% 3 
cause the vast edifice to tremble to its 
foundations; as I entered six members * 
of the band sat in the choir practicing 
music for the Sabbath. 

Soon the powerful notes of the or- — 
gan had given place to a low but bril- 
liant prelude, when at a signal from 
the leader, our ears were saluted with 
that grand and beautiful chant of 
Gloria in Excelsis, and as the words 





J 
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High, On Earth peace and good-will to 
men,” we were carried back in imagi- j 
nation to your own little chapel at | 
Woodbury. : 

From 11 to 12 is devoted to opera | 
music. 

Taking a seat in the chapel, we list- 
ened with delight to the enchanting 
strains of “Hear Me, Norma,” “Casta 
Diva,” and the “Potpourri.” . 

But it was now noon and my duties 
called me away. With great reluctance 
I left for my own encampment, but | 
shall remember this day as one of the ~ 
happiest I have spent this side of the 
Potomac. 

There are three. very excellent nurs- 
es connected with the hospital. Miss 
Painter, from Camden, N. J., is the 
Florence Nightingale of the establish- 
ment, and gives the greatest satisfac- 
tion to all. 


This morning our pickets visited the 
house of Mrs. Deming, of whom I 
wrote in my last letter but who has 
since moved into Alexandria. one 

q 


The rebel pickets had slept upon the 
floor last night and must have been 
very hungry, as our men saw many 
ears of green corn upon the floor, 
partly eaten without being boiled. 

We still hold our position on this 
road. 


We have the following news incamp: 


The rebels are destroying much val- _ 
uable property of Union men in the 
neighborhood of Bailey’s Cross-Roads. — 
A Mr. Basil Hall has lost over $6000 
by them. 


Many houses are burned. A lieuten- 
ant of the Vermont 3d, and three men 
of the Massachusetts 9th, were taken 
prisoners by the rebels. The position 
of affairs at Munson’s Hill remain un- — 
changed. The rebels at Bailey’s Cor- 
ner have now a large number of negro ~ 
pickets out. Yesterday afternoon two 
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of their pickets, whites, ventured be-° 


yond their lines and were shot by our 
sharp shooters. 


Two rebel officers who were spying 
round the camp at Elkwater were shot 
by pickets; when the bodies were 
brought in, one was recognized as the 
body of Col. John A. Washington, 
(grand nephew of George Washington) 
the former owner of Mount Vernon 
and the speculator in the bones of the 
Father of his County. 


A balloon reconnoisance today de- 
velops the fact that the rebels are fall- 
ing back upon Manassas and gradually 
withdrawing their pickets. They think 
to again draw us amid their masked 
batteries. 


The magazine blew up at Fort Ells- 
worth this afternoon. We have not 
‘learned what damage was done. 

I must close in time for mail, as 
there are many other Franks in our 
regiment who would not care to be 
thought the authors of these scrawls, 
allow me to sign myself, most respect- 
fully yours, 


FRANK H. COLES. 


Proclamation 


By Charles S. Olden, Governor 
of New Jersey 


In accordance with the appointment 
of the President of the United States, 
and with a full realization of our de- 
pendence upon God for help in these 
“times of adversity,’ I recommend to 
all citizens of New Jersey the observ- 
ance of 


‘Thursday, the 26th day of September, 
as a day of Fasting and Prayer, dur- 
ing which individual and national sins 
may be confessed with profound hu- 
mility, and united prayers ascend for 
the success of our cause, and welfare 
of our army, the establishment of 
good government and the restoration 
of peace. 


Given under my hand and privy seal 
this nineteenth day of September, A.D. 
eighteen hundred sixty-one. 


CHAS. S. OLDEN. 


Attest:—C. M. HERBERT, 
Private Secretary. 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
—A Leaf From My Diary, No. 18 


Fort Taylor, Sept. 20, 1861 


Yesterday a large number of the 
enemy were seen on the premises of 
Col. Edsell. 

This morning they were discovered 
with wagons, carting off his grain and 
hay and committing other depreda- 
tions. Early in the afternoon Gen. 
McClellan and suite came into camp 
and, mounting upon the ramparts of 
our Fort, took an observation of the 
enemy’s movements. 

Soon orders were given to our artil- 
lerists to range our rifle cannon 
for the hill and barn, where they could 
be distinctly seen with a glass. The 
cannon were ten-pounders and a fire 
was opened upon the rebels with shot 
and shell. 


But the distance was most too great 
for any of our shells, being three and 
one-half miles, and the longest fuse we 
had would only burn twenty seconds, 
so that our shell would explode before 
it hardly reached them. They could, 
however, be distinctly seen to run and 
scatter when a shell approached, and 
pull off their hats to cheer when it fell 
short. 


Loads of Edsells property can be 
seen going up the hill, and under the 
trees groups of cavalry are stationed. 

Our works here are nearly complet- 
ed, and all this afternoon large teams 
have been conveying large 64 pounders 
for our fortress. They have a range 
of over 6000 yards or about 4 miles. 
When mounted we can deal death and 
destruction upon any batteries of the 
enemy in sight. 

Saturday 21st—The rebels are still at 
their depredations. This is the day 
upon which we expect to have a grand 
set-to with Beauregard’s forces, as the 
rumor has been quite current that they 
expected to advance upon us by the 
20th. But the threat has had but little 
influence upon our movements, as we 
are always ready. 

Afternoon, 5 o’clock—Nothing has 
yet transpired to give us any trouble. 
Co. A has just returned from bathing 
and washing. More large guns are 
coming in, and a terrific rain storm is 
now breaking upon us and the wind is 
having fine sport with our tents and 
awnings. 
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Household Goods Taken by Soldiers 


Sunday morning, 22, Barricade—We 
are at 10 o’clock this morning again at 
the blacksmith shop on picket for 3 
days. A short distance from Edsall’s 
property are two dwellings belonging 
to the secesh; one of them moved away 
on Friday and as the victor is entitled 
to the spoils, and the property would 
be taken by the rebels, the New York- 
ers who join our pickets and our boys 
have made several encroachments on 
secesh property, and appropriated to 
Comp A a considerable amount of the 
movables. 

By 3 o’clock this afternoon three 
wagon loads have been taken from the 
house, and the boys are still arriving, 
each bearing some particular property 
he calls his own. A great many valu- 
able books found owners soon. 

Chairs, tables, lounges, quilts and 
blankets seemed to be in great demand. 
Upon the mantle in the large sitting 
room a Miniature steamboat was seen 
as if just laid down by the little boy 
who claimed to be its captain. 

Appearances spoke plainly that the 
occupants had hurriedly left. A large 
number of hampers containing empty 
champaigne bottles proclaimed the 
owner to be quite a bon vivant. 

Returning from our pickets and se- 
curing a good glass, we managed at the 
risk of breaking our necks to gain the 
roof of the old tavern, from which we 
had an excellent view of: both Mason 
and Munson’s Hill. 

The enemy appeared to have desert- 
ed Munson’s for the present, and sev- 
eral hundred of them can be distinctly 
seen at work upon a new fortification 
some distance to the right of Munson’s. 
To the right of the work officers are 
drilling a company of men, and a com- 
pany of infantry and cavalry were 
seen just before dark going out to post 
pickets. 


9 o’clock—We have now 45 pickets 
posted in such a manner that we feel 
as safe as if resting in our own homes, 
and upon shutters, doors, lounges, &c., 
placed under the shade trees of the inn, 
we lay down to rest, but not to sleep. 


I received a large arm chair, and 
back against one of the trees, arrang- 
ed my rifle and equipments so as to 
be handy and retired for the night. 


The men are lying down or sitting 
in little groups and listening to the 


many stories told of home associations 
It is very clear and cold, in fact at 11 
o’clock our ears and finger ends be- 
came quite chilled, and lying or sitting 
down we were very uncomfortable. At 
one o’clock a roaring fire was started 
in a large cook stove captured yester- 
day and we managed to keep tolerably 
comfortable till morning, 

No alarm last night, though our 
pickets are but a short distance from 
theirs. As soon as our bivouac broke 
up large fires were built in different 
rooms of the inn and throwing down 
our arms we lay down to sleep. 

After a nap I called two of my com- 
panions and shouldering our rifles we 
proceeded to make the grand round of 
our pickets. On arriving at our outer 
and last picket, near Edsall’s, we had 
an excellent view of the enemy and 
their pickets. 


Friendly Pickets 


They were in quite a merry mood, 
and talked and laughed quite friendly 
with our boys and finally threw out a 
challenge to our pickets to meet them 
half way. 

At this time we were joined by six 
of the New York pickets, our four 
making ten in all. Counting ourselves 
good for their number, which was four- 
teen, we advanced toward them and 
soon stood face to face with the ene- 
mies of the North, but at this time as 
our friends. 

We grasped the offered hand and 
passed the usual salutations of the 
morning, and then for half an hour a 
running conversation of everything ex- 
cept war matters, was held on both 
sides. 

They told us they had strict orders 
not to fire upon us unless we com- 
menced it. That they held no enmity 
against us, but thought we ought to 
stay on the other side of the Potomac. 

They spoke of Fort Taylor, but said 
nothing of the shelling of Friday. They 
bartered some of their buttons for 
ours; also traded caps, handkerchiefs, 
&c. 

They gave us two Southern papers 
and asked us to give them a Northern 
paper. We told them we could not do 
so. They told us there was a whole 
regiment of them just over the hill, 
the Twelfth Mississippi. 

They bid us good-bye kindly and 
said they would see us again. 
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It is very amusing to read the differ-- 


ent items in their papers. In one of 
those they gave us, we saw a State- 
ment that Fort Ellsworth was entirely 
deserted, on account of the itch break- 
ing out among the men and it was 
to be hoped that they would not con- 
taminate the southern army. 

We had thought it was next to im- 
possible to introduce any new evil 
here, for the immense amount of ver- 
min that abounds make it almost a 
purgatory. 

Monday night — Some considerable 
firing through the night, but no alarm 
caused. 

Tuesday, 9 a.m.—General Kearney 
and suite have just passed the barri- 
cade. They are examining the ground 
in this vicinity for some purpose. 

Wednesday—No change at 6 o’clock 
this afternoon. We were relieved by 
Co. E., and arrived in camp about dusk. 

Thursday — Thanksgiving morning. 
No work nor drill today. Rest for all. 

I must close in time for mail. Most 
respectfully yours, 

FRANK H. COLES. 


Editorial 


Union for the sake of the Union, 
is, we believe, the sentiment of the 
masses of all parties at this time in the 
loyal States. It is so in New Jersey in 
the Republican ranks; and if our Dem- 
ocratic brethren meet them fairly and 
frankly on this platform, it will be 
carried out at the coming election. 

It should be, for there is but one 
question before the people — govern- 
ment, or no government. 

In such a contest, we are willing to 
lay aside all party feelings, and unite 
heartily in the support of free, out- 
~spoken Union men, without regard to 
old party lines. 

The policy should be general in its 
operation throughout the state, and 
not partial. A great work is before 
the true friends of the county, and it 
will require their united energies to 
accomplish it—the maintenance of the 
national government, the Constitution, 
and the laws, against the treason and 
rebellion that have attempted their 
overthrow. 

A correspondent in another column 
gives his views upon the subject. 

Editorial 

Our camp letters will be read with 

much interest this week. Three of the 


Gloucester county boys, we are pained 
to hear, were severely wounded in a 
skirmish with the rebels, one of whom, 
Frederick Nehles, it supposed has had 
to have his arm amputated. Our boys 
behaved nobly. 


Editorial 

Our second company of volunteers, 
Capt. Clark, left Trenton for Wash- 
ington last week, to join the Seventh 
Regiment. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Wm. Ful- 
lerton of this place for his zeal and 
untiring efforts in recruiting for the 
company. Gen. R. F. Stevens also ren- 
dered efficient aid in getting up the 
company. 

The cavalry company forming in this 
county is nearly full. The election of 
officers will take place in a few days, 
possibly tomorrow. 

A good opportunity is now offered to 
those desiring to distinguish them- 
selves. 


Editorial 

The 8th New Jersey Regiment went 
to Washington on Tuesday last. The 
regiment was nearly full—between 900 
and 1000. 

The following are the officers: 

Colonel—Johnston, of Newark. 

Lieut.-Col.—Martin, of Newark. 

Major—Trawin, of Newark. 

Adjutant—Johnson, of Newark. 

Surgeon—McKelway, of Blackwood- 
town. 

Assistant Surgeon—Taylor, of Cam- 
den. 


India Rubber Blankets for the New 
Jersey Troops 

Winter is coming on, the nights are 
cool and damp, and our gallant volun- 
teers are exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. The commanding offi- 
cers and surgeons of the New Jersey 
Regiments represent that the health 
and comfort of our troops would be 
more promoted by supplying every sol- 
dier with an Indian rubber blanket, 
than by any other means. 

The U. S. Government does not fur- 
nish them, and the governor of the 
State has no authority to provide them. 
They are necessary to the comfort and 
health of our men, and must be pro- 
vided. 

The governor recommends that sub- 
scription be opened in all parts of the 
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State for the purpose of raising funds 
for this object, and the money be sent 
to him as soon as possible. 

Upon the receipt thereof he will ex- 
pend it in the purchase of India rub- 
ber blankets, and forward them to our 
regiments in the field. 


It is to be hoped that a prompt re- 
sponse will be made throughout the 
State to this recommendation. 

Our troops, who are braving the ex- 
posure and deprivations of the camp, 
and hazarding life itself before the en- 
emy in their patriotic zeal for the de- 
fence of their country, should not want 
for anything that will add to their 
comfort, or tend to secure their health 
and vigor. 

Alexander Wentz, Esq., at Woodbury, 
N. T. Stratton, Esq. Mullica Hill, and 
John Pierson, Esq., Swedesboro, have 
been authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions. There may be others in other 
parts of the county whose names we 
have not heard. 


Woodbury, Oct. 1, 1861 


Dear Sir:—It seems to me that no 
honest or patriotic man should hesi- 
tate or doubt at this time, respecting 
his duty as a citizen. 

I care not what his party antece- 
dents may be, he is bound to support 
the government at this crisis, as much 
as the soldiers in the camps on the 
Potomac. 

Indeed, the whole country, is but one 
military camp, in which but one spirit 
should animate all—a spirit determin- 
ed on the subjugation of rebellion. 

Party spirit, in a Republic, is excus- 
able in ordinary times, because its pro- 
fessed object is the public welfare. But 
when a common enemy threatens the 
nation with destruction, the undivided 
strength of the people is needed for its 
defense. 


Then, party spirit should cease, party 
conflicts come to an end—and all the 
energies of a united people be concen- 
trated for a generous support of the 
government. 


In times like these the division of 
the people into hostile parties can 
serve no purpose but that of weaken- 
ing the government — diminishing its 
moral strength in the eyes of rebellion 
—giving its aid and comfort. 

In the Revolution, there were no 
parties. Men were then patriots or 
tories. So now no distinctions should 


exist, but those between loyal citizens 
and traitors. 

I care not in presence of the exist- 
ing exigency who are in or out of 
power — what the abstract political 
principles of the administration may 
be—nor to what political principles 
they may ultimately give practical ef- 
fect. 

In the portentious danger which now 
confronts us, all these things are but 
as bubbles on the storm-ridden sea. 
The national edifice is in conflagra- 
tion, and it is the duty of all to unite 
in extinguishing the flames. 

In laboring for this object side by 
side with my neighbors, I shall not ask 
them whether they voted for the Re- 
publican Lincoln, or for the Traitors 
Bell or Breckenridge. If this course 
shall be pursued at the north with 
reasonable unanimity, the Civil War 
will be short and the effusion of blood 
soon cease. 


But if party spirit shall erect its bale- 
ful crest, and seriously distract the 
northern people, the rebellion will be 
encouraged—hostilities protracted, and 
the national expenditures vastly aug- 
mented. And what will become of 
those who insanely lend themselves to 
the enemy, by dividing and distracting 
the North? They will only display 
their own insignificance. The govern- 
ment will triumph. The rebellion will 
be crushed. 


Our Republic will emerge from her 
present eclipse, refulgent in glory. Her 
stability will be established on im- 
pregnable foundations. And the puny 
partisans, who in the dark hours of 
her trouble disturbed our ranks by 
seeking to rekindle the miserable em- 
bers of discord, will be remembered— 
only to be execrated. 


Your ob’t servant, 
Saml. J. Bayard. 


(Communicated) 


Camp Seminary, Sept. 30, 1861 
Friend Barber — At the distance of 
over three miles from the high emi- 
nence on which we are encamped, is 
the residence of Mr. Edsall, who is un- 
der arrest in Alexandria for rendering 
aid to the rebels. 


The buildings of the large farm of 
over 800 acres are situated at the foot 
of a large hill, on the top of which we 
have frequently observed large bodies 
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of the enemy from our camp, 
through the rich and highly fertile 
valley in front of the house runs the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad. — 

In this valley were about 50 tons of 
hay and grain in stacks between the 
enemy’s and our pickets, and as the 
enemy had commenced to haul away 
the hay and grain from the barn of Mr. 
Edsall, our general concluded to ad- 
vance our lines and bring the hay and 
grain in from the valley for the use of 
the brigade. 

Accordingly, the line of pickets was 
advanced within a short distance of 
the pickets of the enemy, and on Fri- 
day, Sept. 27, our regiment received 
marching orders, and early in the 
morning started up the turnpike road 
past Cloud’s Mills, but had not gone 
far before they were ordered back to 
camp. 

The men in the morning appeared to 
be much delighted with the intelli- 
gence that our regiment was ordered 
out upon the enemy’s ground, and all 
were eager to go with the regiment. 
None wished to remain in camp, and 
it was a difficult matter to oblige the 
necessary number to remain as regi- 
mental guard. 


This being the case, you can readily 
imagine with what mortification the 
regiment came marching back to camp 
after having advanced as far out as 
our line of pickets, without accomplish- 
ing anything. 

On Saturday morning, Sept. 28, our 
regiment again received marching 
orders, and at 10 o’clock started over 
to the turnpike road and marched 
down it to the out-post at the black- 
smith shop, where our company has 
~frequently done picket duty, and from 
this point the regiment crossed, by a 
road running through the woods, to 
the farm of Mr. Edsall. 


Our regiment deployed as skirmish- 
ers, forming a line of about one mile 
and a half in length, with the right 
resting on a by-road in the woods near 
the Fairfax road, and the left on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, 
which passes in front of Mr. Edsall’s 
house. 


The entire brigade was out, and mov- 
ed down the turnpike, in the direction 
of Fairfax Court House, over a mile 
beyond the out-post of our pickets, 
with the exception of our regiment, 


and: 


which was ordered, as before mention- 
ed, and two companies from the 2d 
Regiment, which crossed over the val- 
ley and moved up along the railroad, 
with a detachment of cavalry, in front 
of the house of Mr. Edsall. 

But after all there was no enemy 
within two or three miles of our forces, 
as they removed from the eminence in 
rear of the house of Mr. Edsall about 
2 o’clock in the morning, evidently not 
comprehending the movements of our 
Brigade on the day previous. 

Soon after taking our position, we 
heard that some of our men, who had 
been ordered out to scout through the 
surrounding country had returned and 
reported that the enemy had fallen 
back during the night from Mason’s 
Hill, which they have been so long for- 
tifying, and no enemy was to be found 
in that direction. 

In the afternoon I walked up to the 
top of the hill, which has been occu- 
pied by the rebels, and passed around 
among the little bivouacs which they 
had constructed. 

They were principally constructed 
by setting up forked stakes, on which 
they placed a pole, and on this, with 
the ends resting on the ground, they 
laid boards lapping one over the other, 
while under the boards they had placed 
a large quantity of straw which had 
been stolen from the barn of Mr. Ed- 
sail. 

From the number and size of these, 
it was estimated that there had been 
some 500 of the enemy quartered here, 
and it was ascertained from a person 
residing in the vicinity, that they were 
from three different regiments — the 
12th Mississippi, the 5th Alabama, and 
5th North Carolina, under the charge 
of one Major Dickinson, of the Rebel 
Army. 

Judging from the scattered rem- 
nants, which were not few in number 
and indifferently thrown around, one 
would suppose they had lived princi- 
pally upon beef which they had driven 
in from farms of Union men and 
slaughtered. 

Everything indicated that no very 
high state of cleanliness had been kept 
up about their little camp. Indeed, it 
was very unpleasant to linger about 
the forsaken place. 

Throughout the day, men who had 
been detailed for the service, were 
loading and carting away the hay and 
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grain with the teams of our Brigade, 
and succeeded in bringing away about 
44 horse loads. 

Our regiment remained until after 
dark, when we kindled up _ several 
large fires to deceive the enemy, and 
marched back to camp, to which we 
were as eager to return aS we were 
anxious to leave in the morning, inas- 
much as our regiment had nothing to 
eat during the day, excepting a little 
corn the men had obtained from an 
adjoining field, and had roasted over 
a fire kindled up for the purpose; and 
this was not very excellent, as gener- 
ally one-half of the ear would be burn- 
ed black in the repeated attempts to 
roast the other half. 

Still it was one of the most interest- 
ing features of the day to see the men 
in squads of about twelve to fifteen in 
number around the fires at work roast- 
ing corn. 

No spectator of the scene could help 
exercising sympathy in their behalf, as 
they would quickly snatch the ear, first 
with one hand and then with the other, 
as they repeatedly burned the fingers 
of the one or the other. 

On the following day, which was the 
Sabbath, our regiment remained in 
camp, and while it was to us in some 
respects a day of relaxation from mili- 
tary duty, it was to other brigades 
along our lines a day of much excite- 
ment. 

During Saturday night General New- 
ton’s Brigade moved out to Bailey’s 
Cross-roads in front of the enemy’s 
work on Munson’s Hill, and early on 
Sunday morning there was musket fir- 
ing heard in this direction, which caus- 
ed reveille to be beat in our regiment 
at 4 o’clock instead of the accustomed 
time at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

This caused the men of our regiment 
to believe they were going to have a 
real brush with the enemy. But this 
supposition did not last long, as we 
soon received the intelligence that the 
enemy had fallen back from _ their 
works on Munson’s Hill, which were 
not of a very formidable character. 

The army of the enemy retired from 
their positions on the line in front of 
Washington on Friday night of last 
week, and the Stars and Stripes were 
planted on Mason’s and Munson’s Hill 
without the loss of a man. 

There were no evidences about the 
fortifications that the enemy had ever 


mounted any guns. They had placed 
upon the works a number of logs and 
had painted the ends of these logs in 
order to deceive our men. 

The rebels here, as at the hill near 
the house of Mr. Edsall, had no tents, 
and their rudely constucted huts clear- 
ly indicated that they were in want of 
such things as are necessary to make 
camp life anything like comfortable. 

The pickets of the advanced portion 
of the army continued on to Falls 
Church, which they now occupy. The 
exact whereabouts of the rebel army is 
not known, as no traces of them can 
be discerned, and speculations of every 
variety of character are rife as to their 
present position. 

On Sunday morning a squad of men 
under charge of a corporal from Com- 
pany B of our regiment started out 
beyond Springfield Station, on the Or- 
ange and Alexander Railroad, in order 
to obtain information concerning the 
position of the enemy in that direction. 

They continued their scout until near 
11 miles from Alexandria, when on a 
farm south of the railroad they dis- 
covered a drove of cattle in pasture, 
and on the western extremity of the 
farm a body of the rebel pickets. There 
was a small lot of corn between our 
men and the pickets of the enemy, and 
under cover of this, the men surround- 
ed the cattle and started them up the 
road to our camp. 

Only a few days ago there were sev- 
eral regiments in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Springfield, and they threw up, 
while occupying the post, a breast- 
work of some 500 yards in length. The 
works here as at other points which 
have fallen into our possession since 
the late advance of our army, are of a 
very temporary character, indeed. 

They are not of sufficient strength to 
have been of much resistance to an ad- 
vancing force, and were erected merely 
to protect the infantry. 

Tuesday evening, in quarters on Ed- 
sall’s Hill—This morning companies A, 
F, H and C, of our regiment, were 
ordered out, under Lieut. Col. Brown, 
to occupy Edsall’s Hill, and to protect | 
foraging parties, and to detail scouting 
parties to proceed beyond the line of 
pickets for information. 

The before mentioned companies now 
hold Edsall’s Hill, and are bivouaced 
on the same eminence a few days since 
similarly by the enemy. Soon after 
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the arrival of the companies at this. 


post, several scouting parties were de- 
tailed and sent out in several different 
directions. . 

Ten privates and Sergeant Hewitte, 
of Co. A under the command of Capt. 
Vickers, started out in the vicinity of 
Springfield Station, and upon arriving 
at the station they started down a road 
leading towards Mount Vernon. They 
had proceeded but a short distance 
down the road, when they crossed a 
narrow ravine, leaving the main road 
and passed out through the farm of 
Mr. Daingerfields, who is a notorious 
Secessionist, and whose family are at 
present beyond (Manassas. 

The farm is nearly surrounded by 
timber, and when Capt. Vickers and his 
party were near the centre of the open 
farm, one of them observed a short 
distance from the woods a rebel sol- 
dier leading a horse as rapidly as pos- 
sible into the woods, whereupon Capt. 
Vickers gave the command to the men 
to hurry up at “double quick,” in order 
to take the retreating soldier and 
horse, but they had not rushed far out 
into the open field before a body of 
the enemy, it was afterwards ascer- 
tained to be 200 strong, were endeavor- 
ing to surround them, and at the time 
they were observed by our men, they 
were within musket range, and de- 
ployed as skirmishers. 

The little scouting party from our 
company were commanded to halt, and 
the fire was opened by Capt. Vickers, 
who had a musket in his hand, shoot- 
ing down one of the foremost rebels, 
and immediately upon firing, the men 
fell back to the woods for protection 
from such an overpowering number 

of the enemy. 

~ Three of them took deliberate aim 
at the rebel captain, and are confident 
that he was shot dead, which is also 
confirmed by our captain, who says he 
observed him as he fell prostrated to 
the ground. Private Jones was closely 
pursued by one of the rebels, who was 
fast overtaking him, when Jones 
quickly faced about and threw himself 
flat on the ground, and took deliberate 
aim at and shot dead his pursuer. 

There may have been others of the 
rebels wounded, but in the case of 
these mentioned, the captain testifies 
he observed them as they fell, and is 
confident they were shot dead. Three 
of our men were badly wounded, and 


one of them made a very narrow es- 
cape, indeed. 

Edward C. Cattell had a ball to pass 
through his left arm just above the 
elbow, which entered his coat and 
greatly splintered the butt of a revol- 
ver which he carried in the breast 
pocket of his coat. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that he hap- 
pened to have the revolver in his pock- 
et, as he owes his escape to his fortu- 
nate circumstance, for the ball was 
slightly turned from its course in pass- 
ing through the butt of the pistol, and 
grazed slightly his left breast. 

Frederick Nehls had a minie ball to 
shatter badly his left arm above the 
elbow, and it is feared that he will be 
required to have it amputated. Nehls is 
the most severely wounded of the 
three. Charles Gordon had a ball to 
enter his left leg, which entered behind 
the knee and came out in front, near 
the cap of the knee. 

The wounded are at the hospital in 
the seminary, and word has just been 
brought out here that they are doing 
well. Our men acted nobly and did 
not appear to be confused and embar- 
rassed in any respect, and the captain 
has spoken in very complimentary 
terms of the party, and requested me 
to give their names in my letter to you. 


Gloucester County Soldiers Wounded 


Sergeant Hewitt, Orderly Coles and 
Privates Edward W. Clayton, Samuel 
C. Matts, Thomas Jones, George W. » 
Sharp, Thomas F. Zane, Robert Jag- 
gard, Joseph Ore, are on the sick-list. 


As soon as word was brought in 
camp here on Edsall’s Hill, Col. Brown 
took about 200 men from Companies 
C, F, and those remaining of Company 
A, and started at double quick for 
Daingerfields farm. 

He brought them up in line of battle 
upon arriving at the place from which 
the enemy fired upon the scouting par- 
ty, and sent out scouts throughout the 
vicinity of Springfield, but the enemy 
was not to be found. Corporal Gibson, 
who was down at the station, learned 
from a woman that the enemy had 
gone down the railroad about fifteen 
minutes before we came up, and had 
taken with them her husband, charg- 
ing him with carrying information to 
our lines. 

It was near sunset when our forces 
commenced their march back to Ed- 
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sall’s Hill, taking with them about 30 
cattle and 25 hogs. 

The fort here is nearly completed. 
They have now several very large guns 
mounted. There are in the fort here 
two whitworth guns, which were pre- 
sented to the government by the loyal 
Americans in Europe. They have a 
range of about six miles, yet I under- 
stand they are not generally thought 
much of by our artillerists, there being 
too much tinkering apparently about 
the loading of them. 

There appears to be more sickness in 
our company at present than at any 
time before. None are very danger- 
ously sick, but still they are unable to 
do military duty. 

Lieut. Wilson has been in the hospi- 
tal for near a week. He is down with 
the intermittent fever. 

I have endeavored to narrate to you 
the incidents connected with our com- 
pany, and take pride in assuring you 
that the Gloucester county boys have 
not yet failed in the discharge of their 
military duties, and under the com- 
mand of our gallant captain. I trust 
may be able to render good service to 
their country, by the sacrifice of life if 
needs be, for the maintenance of the 
sovereignty of our beneficent govern- 
ment, and thereby the political and re- 
ligious liberties of the people. 

Yours truly, 
A fal Re 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
—A Leaf From My Diary, No. 19 
Fort Taylor, Fairfax Institute, Va., 


Wednesday, October 2 


Friend Barber—Thursday last was 
an unusually quiet day here; no drill 
or work of any kind being done. Ser- 
vice was held in the chapel morning, 
afternoon and in the evening, and with 
full attendance. 

Some 25 or 30 large hay shelvings 
have been constructed this week to fit 
upon our large army wagons to en- 
able us to go out upon a foraging ex- 
pedition, and as we observe General 
Kearney reconnoitering around Col. 
Edsall’s plantation, we can plainly see 
his intention. 

Friday Noon—Orders from our colo- 
nel to arm and form in line ready for 
a march, and soon 600 of the third regi- 
ment were on the road, past Cloud’s 
Mills and filing off into the woods 


skirting Edsall’s place drew up in front 
of Gardiners Summer seat. 

Soon after we had left Gen. Kearney 
came into camp and finding the men 
had been taken out without orders he 
was much vexed and immediately sent 
his orderly after us and ordered us all 
back again. 

On Saturday morning at 8 o’clock 
Wwe were again on the move and took 
a position upon Edsall’s place. Com- 
panies H and C were detached as skir- 
mishers; Co. A upon the railroad. A 
large body of our cavalry upon the 
hills adjacent. The rest of the brigade 
were placed in positions to act in con- 
cert with us, and leaving our artillery 
at the barricade to cover us and in a 
position to rake both roads, some thirty 
teams were then driven to Edsall’s 
barn to load the stacks of hay and 
grain; and if ever pitching, loading or 
hauling hay and grain was done to 
perfection it was done then. 

Before night nearly 40 tons were se- 
cured and stacked within our lines, and 
without a shot being fired or a rebel 
seen. At 4 o’clock Capt. Vickers took 
20 men and went out scouting and 
scoured the woods for more than two 
miles beyond Edsall’s place but the 
enemy and their pickets were non est. 

At dusk again on the move and got 
into camp at tattoo. 

It is pretty certain that the rebels 
had seen the demonstration of the 38rd 
yesterday, and naturally concluding 
they would be attacked, they vanished 
in the night. 

Munson’s and Mason’s, as also Ed- 
sall’s Hill, ‘were covered with their 
troops on Friday; and at one o’clock 
on Saturday morning the long roll was 
heard from all their work and when 
the sun threw its rays upon their works 
on Saturday morning not a man could 
be seen and the works appeared de- 
serted. 

The 5th Michigan under Col. Terry, 
and detachments of the brigades of 
Generals Richardson, Keyes, Wads- 
worth and Franklin now occupy Mun- 
son’s and Mason’s Hills and vicinity, 
and our Stars and Stripes are proudly 
floating over their works. 

As has been anticipated their works 
at these hills are utterly worthless, 
being nothing more than rifle pits of 
very common construction. From the 
appearance of things generally, they 
must have been very deficient in the 
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arrangements that make a camp life. 


comfortable, as they had no tents but 
rude bough houses. 

There were no evidences that they 
had mounted any guns. 

Sunday, 30th—Gen. Smith’s pickets 
advanced toward Falls Church early 
this morning and now occupy the 
place. They met with no opposition. 

We are pleased to see another val- 
uable addition to our hospital in the 
person of Miss Barracliff, who arrived 
on Saturday, and who will assist Mrs. 
Painter in her arduous duties. She is 
truly a very estimable lady, and in- 
tends devoting her time and attention 
to the sick and wounded. 


At Mount Vernon 


A company of soldiers visited the 
Mount Vernon estate of the late John 
A. Washington, yesterday and brought 
away 800 bushels of wheat, 500 bushels 
of oats and 75 barrels of fish, which 
are now stored in the commissary de- 
partment at Alexandria. 

Monday Noon—sd regiment under 
marching orders canteens to be filled, 
&c. Where we are going nobody 
knows, nobody cares. 

The positions of the Federal and 
Confederate forces on Friday were as 
follows: Our forces occupied an extent 
of country nearly in the form of a half 
circle, from Chain Bridge to near 
Mount Vernon, the outer line of which 
would pass near Ball’s Cross-roads, 
Munson’s, Mason’s and Edsall’s hills, 
and thence to Mount Vernon, thus 
taking in a very large tract of Virginia 
bordering upon Washington, being over 
15 miles in length and extending back 
from the Potomac more than 5 miles. 

Beauregard’s right column were sta- 
tioned on the Columbia turnpike near 
Springfield; his centre halfway be- 
tween Falls Church and Fairfax; and 
his left wing at Vienna. 

Johnston’s right wing back of Lew- 
insville; part of his force at Prospect 
Hill, and his main body at Manassas 
Junction; his head quarters at Lees- 
burg; while Beauregard had his head- 
quarters at Fairfax. Johnston’s main 
body were held at Manassas to support 
Beauregard’s advance. 


A scouting party who went out yes- 
terday morning near Fairfax Court 
House brought in one lieutenant, 3 pri- 
vates, and 3 cavalry horses of the reb- 
els of the North Carolina regiment. 


Tuesday, 8 a.m.—Our regiment did 
not go out yesterday but this morning 
3 companies A, F and H are on the 
move for the outer pickets, Co. A oc- 
cupying the woods back of Edsall’s 
Hill. Company A has been extremely 
fortunate heretofore in not losing any 
men or having any wounded, though 
they have always been assigned the 
most dangerous positions and many of 
our men have had hairbreadth escapes 
from the rebel bullets. 

I must close in time for mail. 

Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK H. COLES 


Union County Convention 


A county convention, irrespective of 
party, will be held at Woodbury, at the 
Court House on 
Saturday afternoon next, the 19th inst. 
at 2 o’clock for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the mode of making 
nominations for the Assembly, for the 
Legislative Districts of the county. All 
persons friendly to the call are invited. 


Joseph C. Weatherby 
William Knight 
Ca he Clark 

Alex Wentz 
David B. Gill 

Jos. L. Reeves 
Edmund Weatherby 
John R. Sickler 

J. C. Smallwood 
Benj. P. Howell 
Jackson Briant 
Jos. Carter 

Amos Campbell 
D. C. Ogden 

John Star 
Augustine Sailer 
Benj. F. Carter 
Jno. D. Smallwood 
J. B. Harrison 
Charles F. Abbott 
Jas. Franklin 

A. S. Barber 

John M. Kitchen 
Cc. P. Stokes 
Charles C. Ford 
PO Der ark 

John Pierson 
Charles Garrison 
Thomas L. Ogden 
Wm. D. Scott 

N. T. Stratton 

B. C. Rulon 

John Benezet 
Samuel J. Bayard 
Joseph Jessup 
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Joseph A. Shute 

S. W. Stokes 

John M. Saunders 
Thomas Sailer 
William Beckett 

A. M. Wilkins 

M. C. Paul 

D. R. Goudy 

Israel Elbertson 
Jas. B. Albertson 
Henry C. Clark 
Nathan Paul 

Jas. Moore 

Henry Tagg 
Joseph D. Pedrick 
William P. Reeves 
Jeptha Abbott 

J. M. Patterson 
Franklin Denn 

J. S. Thomson 
Henry C. Garrison 
Jos. Fithian 

John L. Estell 

J.S. Franklin 
John M. Watson 
Samuel H. Weatherby 
James Benezet 
Richard F.. Stevens 
David Cooper 

John Duell 
Thomas Sailer, Sr. 
John Gaunt 
Samuel Tatem 
John S. Veal 
Matthew Gill 
James Loudenslager 
Geo. T. Ford 
Samuel B. Warner 
Benjamin D. Sparks 
Jos. C. Gill 
William A. Mullen 
James Mickle 
Josiah B. Beckett 
Edward C. Talman 
D. Cooper Andrews 


Editorial 


Frank’s letter reached us late on Sat- 
urday, and we found it impossible to 
put it in type for today’s paper. Our 
army letters are read with great inter- 
est, and we regret to be compelled to 
postpone the insertion of this one till 
next week. 

But there is always salt enough in 
them to Keep over. Frank obtained a 
furlough for a few days, and is now at 
home. He is looking very well, and is 
hale and_ hearty. 


W. H. S. — By the kindness of a 
friend, we have the privilege of pub- 


lishing another letter from a member 
of Company A from this county. We 
hope hereafter to hear occasionally at 
least directly from our old correspon- 
dent. 

The friends of our brave volunteers 
will be glad to learn that Cattell, Cox 
and Gordon, are doing very well. The 
first two are expected soon to be out. 
Gordon and Nehls, being more injured, 
will have to be confined a longer time. 

The bullet in Nehl’s arm was extract- 
ed after a few days by the surgeon. 

It was a very painful operation, but 
hopes are now entertained that the 
arm will be saved. 

Our correspondents speak of the ex- 
cellent care that the sick of the bri- 
gade receive. This will be especially 
gratifying intelligence to those having 
relatives and friends in the brigade. 


Subscriptions for Blankets 


Thomas H. Whitney, Esq., is also 
authorized by Gov. Olden to receive 
subscriptions for the purchase of India 
rubber blankets for the New Jersey 
volunteers. 

Alexander Wentz, Esq., will receive 
subscriptions at Woodbury. John Pier- 
son, Esq., at Swedesboro, and N. T. 
Stratton, Esq., at Mullica Hill. 


Woollen Blankets 


Here is another matter which ad- 
dresses itself to the warm sympathies 
and generosity of housekeepers, who 
can spare a woollen blanket for the 
use of the gallant volunteer soldier 
while exposed to the rigors of a Winter 
campaign. 

Quartermaster-General Meigs has 
addressed asking for blankets. He 
says: 

The troops in the field need blank- 
ets. The supply in the country is ex- 
hausted. Men spring to arms faster 
than the mills can manufacture, and 
large quantities ordered from abroad 
have not yet arrived. 

To relieve pressing necessities con- 
tributions are invited from the surplus 
stores of families. 

The regulation army blankets weigh 
five pounds, but good, sound woollen 
blankets weighing not less than four 
pounds will be gladly received at the 
offices of the United States Quarter- 
master in the principal towns of loyal 
States, and applied at the use of the 
troops. 


ai tas 
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To such as have blankets which they 


can spare, but cannot afford to give, 
the full market value of suitable blank- 
ets delivered as above will be paid. 


M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General, United States. 


Dr. Henry C. Clark, 


Our young townsman, Dr. Henry C. 
Clark, has been appointed by Governor 
Olden assistant surgeon to the Second 
Regiment of New Jersey Volunteers. 
This is a good appointment. 

Dr. Clark is a young man of very 
fine abilities in his profession, and 
sympathizes deeply with our gallant 
soldiers. 

No one of them will suffer from neg- 
lect at his hands. 

Union Meeting 

The call for a Union meeting will be 
found in another column. It is numer- 
ously signed by all parties. The meet- 
ing is to be held at the Court House 
on Saturday afternoon next, and is for 
consultation as to the. mode of making 
Legislative nominations. 

We believe it is generally desired to 
lay aside party for the present, and 
unite in an earnest support of the gov- 
ernment and sustain the war until this 
wicked rebellion is put down, and the 
safety and peace of the country se- 
cured. 

The ultimate purpose of the conven- 
tion will, therefore, without doubt, be 
effected, and a Union ticket nominated. 
The critical condition of public affairs 
and the state of the country, call for 
the wisest counsels, and the most pa- 
triotic efforts. 

We, therefore, need the very best 


“men in the Legislature the ensuing 


Winter. Men of strict integrity, high 
personal character, able and _ intelli- 
gent—men who are openly and on the 
side of the country, and against whose 
loyalty there rests not a shade of sus- 
picion—should be selected. 

It is no time for tricksters, party 
tools and speculators. The people are 
deeply interested in this whole matter 
and they should see to it themselves. 


Stockings for Our Soldiers 


The ladies of the Township of Wool- 
wich, having formed a society for the 
purpose of purchasing yarn and knit- 
ting 200 pairs of stockings for the sol- 
diers now in the arms from this town- 


ship. Donations are requested from all 
persons in money or yarn. 

The ladies are requested to call on 
Miss Ella W. Hendrickson, or Mrs. 
Mary B. Garrison, of Swedesboro, for 
knitting and further information. The 
Society will meet at the house of Mrs. 
Mary B. Garrison on Thursday even- 
ing next, October 17, to complete its 
organization, raise money, and distri- 
bute knitting. All persons are invited 
to attend. 


Union Mass Meeting 


Pursuant to public notice, a large 
and respectable meeting of the citi- 
zens of Mantua Township, was held 
in the Academy at Carpenter’s Land- 
ing (Mantua), on Monday evening, the 
7th inst. 

The meeting was organized by elect- 
ing Dr. Sickler president, and Mickle 
C. Paul, secretary. The president on 
taking the chair, stated the object of 
the meeting to be to receive the names 
of recruits for the cavalry company, 
now being formed in the county. 

He also made a minute and detailed 
statement of the amount of moneys re- 
ceivable, and the manner in which the 
same would be paid to volunteers and 
their families. 

He further made some very pertinent 
remarks, urging the citizens of Glou- 
cester to fall into the ranks of the cav- 
alry company, as an earnest indication 
of their desire of lending aid to the 
government, in this, her hour of stu- 
pendous trial. 

The meetng was then addressed by 
John W. Hazelton, Esq., Senator Pier- 
son, and Mr. Joseph Wright, who sev- 
erally advocated in highly patriotic 
language the duty and necessity of 
loyal citizens to sustain to the utmost 
of their ability, that form of govern- 
ment which has secured to them the 
inestimable blessing of constitutional 
liberty. 

After the addresses were concluded 
Mr. Wright, the recruiting officer, pro- 
duced the roll of the Gloucester county 
cavalry company, to receive names of 
recruits, when Isaac Fisher, Henry Ar- 
rent, Jerome W. Wolery, Samuel J. 
Dilkes, and Jacob G. Pancoast, enroll- 
ed their names as members of the com- 
pany. 

On motion of M. C. Paul, it was re- 
solved that a committee, consisting of 
five, be appointed in accordance with 
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the recommendation of Governor Ol- 
den—to solicit donations of blankets or 
of money, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of India Rubber blankets for the 
use of the soldiers. 

The following were appointed as the 
said committee, viz: M. C. Paul, Tho- 
mas Reeve, Mrs. D. R. Gowdy, Mrs. 
Aaron M. Wilkins, and Mrs. William 
Shute. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be published in the “Con- 
stitution” and “Union.” 

JOHN R. SICKLER, Pres'’t. 


Attest, M. C. PAUL, Sec’y. 


“Communicated” 


Fort Worth, Oct. 9, 1861 


Friend Barber — Another week has 
gone by, yet the relative position of 
the two armies has in no respect ma- 
terially changed, and the idea is no 
longer entertained that the rebels will 
venture to attack our forces, or at- 
tempt to drive us from our long line of 
fortifications. 

The city of Washington is completely 
surrounded with powerful works, 
which are defended by an army ani- 
mated by the sacred fires of patriotism, 
and of greater strength and military 
proficiency than was ever known in 
this country. How long the present 
position of the great military force of 
the Union upon the shores of the Po- 
tomac will be maintained, I am not 
able to conjecture with any reasonable 
degree of certainty. 

There was a time when certain ap- 
proaches of the enemy’s forces creat- 
ed much anxiety and fear, but now, in- 
stead of fearing, our late movements 
have been such as to invite an attack, 
and the invitation has been disdained 
by the Confederate Army, falling back 
from the advancing front of our forces. 

The rebels boldly and in great 
strength marched up in front of our 
lines, and took up their positions in 
such a manner as to present the alter- 
native of fighting their way through 
our fortifications to the waters of the 
Potomac, or morally suffering a defeat 
by withdrawing from their menacing 
attitude. 

After looking for a season upon our 
forces, resting within their lines of de- 
fence, they suddenly retired from with- 
in sight of the City of Washington, and 
in consequence morally suffered a 


greater defeat than if their present 
position had been taken up after the 
sacrifice of many thousands, 

I cannot believe there are any works 
of the enemy between the lines of our 
army and the City of Richmond but 
what can be readily taken by our 
forces. It might require the sacrifice 
of many thousands of our patriotic 
army, yet its onward march would be 
crowned with a series of triumphs. 

The power of secession will be en- 
tombed and epitaphed by the patriot 
hosts of the country, and history, the 
unerring Monitor, will point out those 
vile and base men who have rebelled 
against the highest evidence of the will 
of the people, as monsters who would 
have destroyed the wisest laws by the 
tyranny of faction. 

The enemy our army is to encounter 
is no ordinary one, and in no respect 
should the rebel power be under-rated. 
Many have been the reports which 
have been circulated throughout the 
country concerning the distressing con- 
dition of the enemy’s forces, their want 
of good and wholesome provisions, of 
blankets, of shoes, and instruments of 
war, but such reports are not to be 
relied on. 

They are in many instances circu- 
lated by the enemy for the express 
purpose of deceiving the Union forces. 
There is no other than the military 
power in the South. The people of the 
State which claim to have withdrawn 
from the Union are subjects of the 
most oppressive military despotism 
upon earth, and they have no voice in 
the administration of affairs. 


Before the military authorities of the 
so-called Southern Confederacy will 
permit their army to suffer for any- 
thing, they will oppress and withdraw 
every comfort and means of subsist- 
ence from the inhabitants of the seced- 
ed States. 


Self preservation requires this of 
them, and as soon as the army begins 
to suffer and endure privations, we 
may rest satisfied that the rebellious 
States have been reduced to the great- 
est extremities, and that the rebel 
power is fast vanishing away. 

They will bring to bear every influ- 
ence that will contribute to the effi- 
ciency of their army, and every interest 
of the South will be brought in subor- 
dination to the military power. In the 
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rebels we have a bold 
enemy. 

There is a report in our regiment, as 
well as in the other regiments of the 
brigade, that General Kerney is going 
to take his command upon one of the 
expeditions now preparing for the 
southern coast. Some say to the coast 
of Texas, others to the coast of North 
Carolina; but I cannot vouch for the 
correctness of these reports. 


An officer who called upon the gen- 
eral this morning for a furlough, re- 
ports that he remarked in limiting the 
time that there would be a movement 
of the brigade within three weeks, and 
that he was going to give us a searide 
of some days. 


Yet one thing is certain, the regi- 
ment is ready at any time to do its 
duty, either upon the “sacred soil” of 
Virginia, or the sandy plains of Texas 
or Carolina. The men have given 
themselves to their country, and if they 
are spared to return to their homes, it 
will be with the honor and gratitude of 
the country. 


Lincoln at Presentation of Regi- 
mental Colors 


On last Friday afternoon our regi- 
ment was presented with regimental 
colors, consisting of a beautiful na- 
tional flag and also a flag bearing the 
arms of New Jersey. The ceremony of 
presentation was interesting, and was 
witnessed by many spectators, among 
whom was President Lincoln. 

The regiment appeared well, inas- 
much as it was highly complimented by 
those who witnessed its movements. 
The general has frequently expressed 
his satisfaction with our regiment for 
discipline and proficiency in military 
duties. 

The men generally of the entire bri- 
sade think much of Gen. Kearney, and 
their comfort and happiness is now at- 
tended to by him, and a person cannot 
longer hear repeated complaints from 
the men about their rations, as was the 
case during the Summer, while the 
regiment was not connected with a 
brigade. 

We now have a head who can find 
time to see to the wants of the men, 
and one who will not send them hither 
and thither without regard to their 
comfort and happiness. 


On last Monday T visited the hospi- 


and proud ° 


tal to see the wounded of our com- 
pany. The general calls them his he- 
roes whenever he visits them, and 
spares nothing that will contribute to 
their use. 


Gordon and Cattell were sitting up 
in chairs, eating their breakfast, while 
I was there, but poor Fred suffered 
very much. He could obtain no rest, 
and it was greatly feared that mortifi- 
cation would set in. 


The bullett was in his arm several 
days, and the operation of taking it 
from his arm was very painful, and in 
doing this the surgeon took out some 
dozen small pieces of the bone which 
was Shattered very much. The sick of 
our brigade have excellent care taken 
of them while in the hospital. 


No doubt in most respects, much bet- 
ter than in any other brigade this side 
of the river. There is a young lady 
here at the hospital, from Bridgeton, 
who is rendering great service to our 
brigade by her attention and nursing 
of our sick. She has a kind word and 
pleasant smile for each, which has a 
cheering influence upon the men, and 
many a soldier’s heart is gladdened by 
her acts of kindness. 


The last few days have been very 
cold for the season of the year, and 
the night air has been so chilly as to 
render it almost impossible for the men 
to keep warm when on picket duty. No 
doubt it would have been an interesting 
sight to you to have seen our company 
when last out upon picket duty at Ed- 
sall’s Hill. 


Behind the barn there had been a 
large stack of straw. This had been 
hauled away, excepting the base of the 
stack, into which the men of our com- 
pany worked themselves down with 
their feet until all that remained vis- 
ible was the head. 


This portion of the stack was full of 
men, armed and ready at a moment’s 
notice to spring forth if the alarm 
should be given. For three nights the 
men of our company in this manner 
disposed of themselves, and they have 
become so accustomed to this outpost 
duty as to be able to sleep comfortably 
in almost any position providing they 
can only keep warm. 


With much regard I remain your 
truly, Ae al 5% 
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A Leaf From My Diary, No. 20 
Fort Taylor, Oct. 3, 1861 


Friend Barber—I have just visited 
our wounded comrades and find them 
getting along quite as well as could be 
expected. Cox, Cattell and Gordon 
were quite cheerful, but Nehls is in 
much pain from the shattered condi- 
tion of the bone in his arm. 

It had been decided not to take it 
off as yet, as it is thought his arm can 
yet be saved. Edward C. Cattell has 
quite a fever, but is getting better. 
General Kearney has just come in and 
asked where his heroes were. 

He complimented them highly, and 
ordered their slightest wishes attended 
to promptly. It was thought that one 
of Company C was killed, but he has 
returned, so that the four in the hos- 
pital are the only victims of their cow- 
ardly attack. 

The only wonder is how so few were 
killed out of at least 200 balls being 
fired at them, and it can only be at- 
tributed to the command of Captain 
Vickers to open intervals, and to their 
bad shooting. 

Our boys did bravely, and by their 
superior shooting, told a fearful tale in 
the rebel ranks. We have the report 
of a lady from a house nearby the 
scene of action. She told us that the 
rebels passed by her house after the 
battle, bearing three killed and five 
badly wounded. 

Our boys brought all their guns off 
the field, so that nothing fell into their 
hands. In our retreat, our men be- 
came very much scattered, and had 
the rebels followed them through the 
little strip of woods, they could have 
killed all our men as they crossed the 
railroad, but the cowards were fearful 
of a stand being made and gave up the 
chase. 

Captain Vickers killed their captain 
at his first fire, and then was reload- 
ing while on the run. Thomas Jones, 
from Paulsboro, who was by the cap- 
tain’s side, told him one of the rebels 
was close on to them. 

Jones, who had loaded, suddenly 
turned, dropped on one knee, and tak- 
ing deliberate aim, fired, and the rebel 
was no more. But an end is now put 
to all skirmishing by strict orders from 
General McClellan. By this order 
many lives will probably be saved. 

Friday, 4th—Company again on pick- 


et at Edsall’s Hills. All is hurry, bustle 
and confusion in camp and such an- 
other cleaning time, only equalled by 
our good Jersey dames’ house clean- 
ing. Uncle Abe pays us a visit today, 
and everything and everybody are ex- 
pected to have their pretties on. 

At 3 o’clock this afternoon the mon- 
ster balloon ascended from Cloud’s 
Mills, and passed slowly in a north- 
easterly direction towards the Chain 
Bridge, but meeting another current of 
air the course was changed due east, 
the balloon rising to a great height and 
passing over the Potomac south of 
Washington, was lost to view. 

Saturday morning, 5th—A. consulta- 
tion of physicians is being held this 
morning in reference to what is best 
to ‘be done with Nehl’s arm. 

They have just given him chloro- 
form. After two hours they have suc- 
ceeded in extracting the ball and eleven 
pieces of bone from the upper part of 
the arm, and he is now doing better, 
but his arm is quite cut up. He hopes 
yet to save it. 

A magnificent suite of colors was 
presented to the Third Regiment yes- 
terday, on the regimental parade 
ground. An eloquent address was de- 
livered by Lawyer Bradley, from New- 
ark, N. J., who presented the colors. 
The State flag was a beautiful one, of 
blue silk, bearing arms of State, and 
motto on the reverse—Third Regiment, 
New Jersey Volunteers. 

The regimental flag is also of silk, 
and a magnificent affair. Uncle Abe 
and suite were present at the presen- 
tation. The pets are much pleased. 


We receive many letters from our 
friends who desire to visit us. To such 
we would say that very many come 
over, but in some cases it is extremely 
difficult to get passes either by Long 
Bridge or by boat to Alexandria. A 
continuous line of pickets extends the 
whole distance, and one is constantly 
challenged and obliged to show his 
pass. 


Passes may be procured in Wash- 
ington of Gen. Porter, to visit and re- 
turn. 


A private of the 4th regiment died 
in the hospital this Saturday evening 
of typhoid fever. 

Sunday morning, Oct. 6 — This is a 
most beautiful morning and our day 
of rest. We have an inspection every 
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Sunday morning at 8 o’clock; church - 


at 10, 3 and 7 at the chapel. 

We visited our wounded this morn- 
ing, and found Cattell, Gordon and 
Cox sitting up and doing right well. 
Cattell and Cox will be out and around 
in a short time. Gordon and Nehls 
will have to exercise patience and take 
time in their cure. 


The balloon we spoke of as having 
passed over us on Friday had broken 
from its moorings and has disappear- 
ed. It will be replaced by another. 


Washington’s Place of Worship 


Our troops ate breakfast at Pohick 
Church, 16 miles from Alexandria, on 
Friday morning, driving from thence 
a large number of rebel cavalry, who 
quartered in the church. Their beds 
were still warm when our troops en- 
tered. 

Pohick church is a splendid ruin, 
near a small rivulet, from which it de- 
rives its name. It is of brick, of very 
considerable size, and what remains of 
the interior, indicates the great taste 
and liberality of its founders. It is 
surrounded by huge forest trees and is 
a beautiful relic of the olden-times. 


Our northern papers have frequently 
spoken of this church, and the Satur- 
day Post of August, 1829, has a beau- 
tiful story connected with it. The 
story is entitled Alice Greyson, and is 
really a gem. The immortal Washing- 
ton attended this church regularly, and 
to this fact may be attributed the 
great interest with which it is looked 
upon by all. 


It was through Washington’s instru- 
mentality that the church was built 
here, as he was desirous that it might 
‘be accessible for the many poor people 
at that time in the vicinity. His pew 
is still pointed out, and the door at one 
time was graced with General Wash- 
ington’s name in gilt letters, but the 
curious have cut piece after piece un- 
til not a vestige of the panel remains. 


Tuesday, 8—There is much activity 
manifest now among the troops. All 
are very busy and many reports are 
in circulation as to what is to be done 
and when. The general belief of all is 
that we shall leave here and _ soon. 
Quite a number of men from the dif- 
ferent regiments are applying for fur- 
loughs, and in many cases with suc- 
cess. 


Coles Gets a Furlough 


Wednesday, 9—This has been quite 
an eventful day with your humble ser- 
vant. I wrote a furlough for myself 
early this morning and laid it before 
the colonel and received his signature, 
as also the captain’s. 

At 8 I visited our wounded and 
found them all well and doing well. At 
9 o’clock I presented my furlough for 
General Kearney’s signature and after 
waiting a half hour, was gratified with 
a sight of the paper, duly signed, as 
also a pass to the cross the Potomac 
and return. 

Supposing all to be right, as I was 
told I required nothing mcre to reach 
Washington, our worthy Lieut.-Colonel 
offered his conveyance for my passage 
to Alexandria, and before 11 o’clock 
our trunk and carpet bag was aboard 
the boat for Washington. 

The official stationed here asked for 
our pass, and full of confidence we 
placed it in his hand, when to our ex- 
treme mortification we were told it 
would not pass without General Frank- 
lin’s name upon it. 


Our baggage was taken from the 
boat, and we had to ride six miles for 
Franklin’s signature. 

Upon arriving at the boat again, at 
2 o'clock, and having our pass again 
scrutinized closely, we discovered that 
our baggage was missing, and was 
compelled to wait for the next boat to 
know if it had went up in it or not. 


Upon its arrival we found it had not 
been seen and made up our mind to 
return to camp. Just as we were leav- 
ing the yard, a big Negro came in with 
trunk, &c., which he had taken to the 
centre of Alexandria in mistake. 


At 5 o’clock we shook our fist defi- 
antly at secessions sacred soil, and 
cooled our ire with cheering thoughts 
of home. Too late to take the through 
train for Philadelphia, another hour 
and a half must be lost before the train 
for Baltimore started. 


But we passed the time in comment- 
ing upon the extensive preparations 
that were being made here, for what, 
we can only say, wait and see. Twelve 
large steamers were moored at the 
navy yard wharves, and have had 
steam up for four days and nights 
ready to move at a moment’s warning. 
The new and large steamer Pensacola, 
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was just being warped out in the 
stream as we passed, with 1500 troops 
on board. 

Hundreds of baggage wagons were 
moving in and about the city. In some 
parts in trains of over a mile in length. 
Regiment after regiment of soldiers, in 
full marching rig, could be seen leav- 
ing the city. 

A large freight train has just come 
in, loaded with artillery wagons, can- 
non, and mortars, and are hurriedly 
unloading. The whole of Sickle’s bri- 
gade passed down through Maryland 
early this morning. At 6 o’clock we 
came near losing one tail of our coat 
by a sharp jerk from another official, 
who must see our pass before we could 
enter the cars. 

But soon the iron steed with a wild 
snort, bore us away on our journey. 
At the different stations along the road 
our pasS was examined, but at 10 
o’clock we were enjoying a comfortable 
snooze at the Malty House, in Balti- 
more. At 8 o’clock next morning we 
again started with pass in hand, but at 
Havre de Grace we were kindly in- 
formed that we were clear from exami- 
nation; and at half past 4 in the after- 
noon were driving through the beauti- 
ful little town of Woodbury, and be- 
fore 6 o’clock had reached home, after 
traveling two days and showing our 
pass forty-four times. 


I have cut from the clipper a little 
eem which I send you for publication, 
if you thing it worth a place in your 
-columns. 

Respectfully yours, 


FRANK H. COLES. 


I WILL NOT FIRE UPON 
THAT FLAG 


By A. Jones, U.S. A. 


“IT will not fire uvon that flag; 
So glorious and so fair: 

I will not harm the hand that bears 
The immortal standard there. 


“T will not fire upon that flag,” 
The rainbow of the skies 

Hath given her glory all to thee, 
And bathed thee in her dyes. 


“IT will not fire upon that flag,” 
Streaked with the morning light, 

While the vestal vault of heaven 
Lends thee her orbs of night. 


That flag! its glorious stars and stripes 
A father’s blessings bear— 

And with the rustling of its folds 
Is blent a mother’s prayer. 


Beneath the shadow of thy folds 
I long once more to turn— 

As wings the dove its homeward flight 
Before the impending storm. 


Bright vision of my youthful days— 
Banner of heavenly dyes— 

Thy radiant glories o’er me shed, 
And fix my dying eyes. 


Heaven preserve that gallant flag, 
That banner of the free— 

Come weal, or woe, what ill betide, 
“T will not fire on thee.” 


A young soldier in Beauregard’s 
army, named Hicks, of Baltimore, was 
recently shot for declaring that he 
would not fire upon the American flag. 


Union Meeting 
Woodbury, Oct. 19, 1861 


At a meeting of the citizens of Glou- 
cester county, irrespective of party, 
held at the Court House pursuant to 
public notice, for the purpose of “tak- 
ing into consideration the mode of 
making nominations for the two Leg- 
islative districts.” 

John W. Hazelton, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and the following named 
gentlemen were chosen Vice-Presi- 
dents: John M. Watson, Alexander 
Wentz, Wm. Beckett, James B. Albert- 
son, Jos. L. Reeves, Henry Allen, IJr., 
Joshua S. Thomson, John Pierson, N. 
T. Stratton, Sam’l H. Weatherby, 
Woodward Warrick, Thomas H. Paul, 
John S. Veal, and John Moore, James 
Moore, and Augustus Sailer were ap- 
pointed secretaries. After the call of 
the meeting had been read, a commit- 
tee was, on motion of B. F. Carter, 
Esq., appointed, consisting of B. F. 
Carter, John Starr, Dr. J. R. Sickler 
and Richard M. Ware, to frame reso- 
lutions as a basis of action for this 
meeting, on motion resolved that all 
resolutions be referred to that com- 
mittee. 

The committee, having attended to 
the duty assigned them reported the 
following: 

Resolved, That we citizens of Glou- 
cester county, irrespective of party, in 
convention assembled, believing that 
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all political views and party distinc-- 


tions should be subordinate to the one 
great issue of government or no gov- 
ernment do yield them for the time 
being and for the sole purpose of sus- 
taining the government vigorous meas- 
ures for the prosecution of the war 
until the entire restoration of the au- 
thority of the Constitution and laws is 
established throughout the Union. 

Resolved, That to execute this deter- 
mination we will nominate, to repre- 
sent us in the next House of Assembly 
candidates, who if elected, will consider 
themselves in honor bound to discard 
all party caucuses and distinctions and 
who will be willing to the full extent 
of their powers to strengthen the arm 
of the government in suppressing the 
rebellion, punishing its authors and 
protecting all loyal citizens of all sec- 
tions in their constitutional rights. 

Resolved, That as citizens of a state 
that has ever been most loyal and con- 
servative, we desire the common good, 
stand by the common rights of our 
common country; that the only liberty 
which we cherish is that which is ac- 
cording to law constitutionally express- 
ed; that in defence of this our soil was 
made sacred by the best of blood and 
by that blood we are thoroughly ce- 
mented into the Union. 

Joseph A. Shute offered the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
meeting it is inexpedient to make any 
nominations for the assembly districts 
for the county of Gloucester, but to 
leave those nominations to the people 
of the said districts to nominate as they 
see proper—which was referred to the 
proper committee. 


By resolution each section of the 
resolutions was ordered to be acted on 
separately. 


After some discussion the first reso- 
lution was adopted; the second resolu- 
tion being under consideration it was 
on motion laid on the table for the 
present to allow the resolution offered 
by Mr. Shute to be acted upon. 


After a lengthy debate in which sev- 
eral gentlemen participated, Dr. J. R. 
Sickler moved to amend by striking out 
all after the word, Resolved, and insert 
the following: “that when this meeting 
adjourns it will be until next Thursday 
afternoon at Mullica Hill, when nomi- 
nations for the county officers and 


members of the legislature will be 
made, which was adopted. 

The remaining resolutions reported 
by the committee were then taken up 
and adopted. On motion it was order- 
ed that the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the “Constitution” 
and “Gloucester County Union.” 

Adjourned to meet on Thursday next 
at 2 o'clock p.m. at the Union School 
House at Mullica Hill. 

JOHN W. HAZELTON, 
James Moore, President 
Augustus Sailer, 
Secretaries 


We received the following letter from 
Capt. Vickers for publication: 
Fort Worth, Oct. 16, 1861 


Mr. Barber, Dear Sir: I was much 
surprised at, and regret the statement 
of one of your “army correspondents,” 
that I was ordered out, with a party 
of my men, with instructions to “bring 
in cattle.” 

Permit me to say I had no such in- 
structions. I was not in search of for- 
age of any description. My orders 
were to ascertain the position and 
strength of the rebels in the vicinity 
of Springfield. 

To be brief, I will only add, a correct 
account of the expedition was given by 
your correspondent “J. R.” in the same 
number of your paper. Justice to my- 
self, and the command I represent de- 
mands an early insertion. 

D. VICKERS, 
Capt. Co. A, 3d Infantry, N. J. Vols. 
Editorial 

Lieut. Charles Wilson, having receiv- 
ed a furlough for a short time on ac- 
count of sickness, has returned home. 
He is suffering from the effects of in- 
termittent fever. 

We hope the change to home scenes, 
its sympathies and attention, will 
speedily set him on his feet again, 
with his health re-established and in- 
vigorated for the active Winter’s cam- 
paign. 

Frank returned to camp on Sat- 
urday last, after a short but pleasant 
visit among his friends. The relaxation 
will do him good. 

The “Heroes” of Company A, 3d 
Regiment, continue to improve. Fred- 
erick Nehls is now in no danger of los- 
ing his arm. He and the others will 
soon be home on furlough. Capt. Vick- 
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ers, we regret to hear, was sick in his 
tent on Thursday. 

In the skirmish in which our boys 
were wounded, an incident occurred 
which, while it displayed a spirit of 
feeling we would expect and look for, 
is worthy of mention, and is creditable 
to the hearts of the brave men who 
acted so nobly. 

Gordon, it will be remembered, was 
wounded in the leg, and was unable to 
walk. Capt. Vickers and Edward W. 
Clayton picked him up and carried him 
off the ground. 

The danger was imminent that they 
would all be killed or seized as prison- 
ers by the rebels. Gordon urged his 
two friends to leave him and secure 
their own safety. This they resolutely 
refused to think of, and succeeded in 
bearing him off with them. 


Captain Clark 


The Steam Mill in this town is now 
in the hands of Messrs. MacNutt & 
Hargus, the former the miller and the 
latter the engineer of the establish- 
ment. 

Capt. Clark having gone to the war, 
these gentlemen have taken the mill 
themselves. The mill has a good repu- 
tation, which the present proprietors 
have now a direct interest in preserv- 
ing. Send along your grists and try 
them. See advertisement in another 
column. 

(Compiler’s Note—This ‘mill was for- 
merly the first Woodbury Railroad sta- 
tion and located at the foot of the hill 
on the west side of Broad street.) 


Fort Worth, Oct. 17, 1861 

Friend Barber—Nothing of impor- 
tance has taken place in our brigade 
since my last communication to you. 
Yet, I would not have you to suppose 
that we are idle, and uneasy as to how 
we shall spend the time; there is some- 
thing continually on hand, work to be 
finished or the military efficiency of 
the regiment to be increased by daily 
drills, which keep us employed, and 
the opportunity for either officers or 
men to leave the immediate vicinity of 
our camp is very seldom presented. 

If the necessities of a regiment in the 
field are properly attended to, there is 
but little opportunity for much idle- 
ness and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion of the regiment. 


All companies not detailed for spe- 


cial duty are required to drill in the 
morning from 7 o’clock until 8 o’clock 
in company movements, from 9 until 11 
in battalion movements, and from 2% 
until 4% in brigade movements. 


In the afternoon of yesterday our 
regiment was out to drill upon the divi- 
sion parade ground; and here was pre- 
sented a sight which would have been 
both pleasing and interesting to the 
citizens of Gloucester, who are unac- 
customed to the grand paraphernalia 
of a large army. 


The parade ground consists of a 
large tract of land, formerly a fine 
plantation belonging to a family of se- 
cession proclivities, but the acres upon 
acres of rich arable land which so late- 
ly brought forth in luxuriant abun- 
dance the rewards of industry, now 
spread out before us, barren as the 
heath, and without a fence separating 
field from field. 


While brother has gone down to meet 
brother in deadly strife, wild grass and 
thistle have sprung up, where the hand 
of human industry had clothed the 
earth with beauty in the days of our 
national peace and prosperity. 


On the parade ground were six regi- 
ments of infantry rapidly going 
through the “evolutions of the line.” 
The afternoon was very pleasant, the 
air mild, and as the hundreds of bright 
bayonets glistened in the sunshine, on 
the muskets borne by hardy soldiers 
of freedom, who demand of the rebel 
enemy of our national honor the res- 
toration of the grand charta of our 
liberties, or death and a soldier’s grave 
one’s heart would swell with pride at 
such a sublime demonstration of the 
determined loyalty of a great body of 
the people. 

Hexamer’s battery of our State added 
greatly to the imposing appearance of 
the occasion. This battery had gained 
some notoriety and is no doubt equal 
to many in the regular army as all of 
the men have seen hard service in 
Europe; yet it is with regret I am 
obliged to state the the battery is to. 
be detached from our brigade, and in 
all probability be connected with one 
of the New York Brigade. 


On last Sunday afternoon I spent 
near three hours in the hospital at the 
seminary, and while there was in con- 
versation a long time with the three 
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wounded men of our company — the. 
heroes of the company. 

They are doing exceedingly well, and 
when I entered their room Gordon and 
Cattell were sitting up smoking cigars, 
and conversing freely together upon 
the various topics of the day. Freder- 
ick Nehls, whose arm we feared would 
have to be amputated, is now doing re- 
markably well, and there is now no 
fear of an amputation being required. 

Frederick Nehls informed me, that 
notwithstanding the severe character 
of his wound, he did not know just at 
the moment that he was shot. 

He deliberately aimed and _ fired, 
and after turning and while retreating 
to get under cover of the woods, he 
concluded to load his gun and while 
doing so the first thing he knew he 
was upon the ground, and he supposed 
he had laid down in this manner to 
finish loading, but upon seeing the near 
approach of the rebels he concluded 
this position would not do, and upon 
getting upon his feet again he found 
he could not lift his gun with his left 
arm, and as he leaned forward to do 
so he found his left arm pulled him to 
the ground. By this he discovered 
that he was severely wounded, as the 
Ouly way that he could keep on his feet 
was by taking hold of and carrying 
his left arm by his right hand. 

In this manner he hastened to the 
woods and with difficulty got over the 
fence, just as he had succeeded in en- 
tering the woods the rebels, determined 
upon their man, fired at him, where- 
upon he thought he was shot again, 
and continued on down into the wood 
some distance before he fully convinc- 
ed himself that he was not shot the 


second time. 


On last Sunday morning our regi- 
ment was out and formed in line on the 
regimental parade ground by sunrise. 
We all concluded that the regiment 
with the other regiments of our bri- 
gade was going to make an advance, 
as the men were ordered to have one 
cooked ration in their haversacks. 

But here we remained in line from 
sunrise until 9 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, when our colonel stepped in front 
of the regiment and ordered the cap- 
tains of companies to march their com- 
panies to their company parade 
ground and dismiss them. 


It appears that the cause of our regi- 
ment falling into line thus early arose 


from the fact that Maj. Gen. McClellan, 
who had been reconnoitering the 
day previous, observed large bodies of 
the enemy approaching our lines in 
different places, late in the afternoon, 
and in order to be ready for any 
emergency he placed the army on this 
side of the Potomac, by means of the 
army telegraph, under marching or- 
ders. 

But on Sunday morning no enemy 
could be seen within several miles of 
our forces. 

Tomorrow our company is ordered to 
go out on Edsall’s Hill to do picket 
duty, and as Lt. Wilson, who has been 
in the hospital for several days, is now 
absent at home, and Capt. Vickers is 
confined to his tent by sickness, my 
duties for the last few days have been 
very laborious and I will be obliged to 
be alone in command of the company 
while on picket duty, so that being in 
no cheerful mood, I will not at present 
write more, but shall endeavor to re- 
main yours truly, 

5 i 


Gen. Casey’s New Jersey Brigade 


Gen. Casey’s Brigade, which is com- 
posed of four New Jersey and one 
Rhode Island Regiment, is still en- 
camped on Meridan Hill. The general 
has seen service in Mexico and Florida, 
and is a very strict disciplinarian, and 
is bringing his brigade to great per- 
fection. 

He is very popular with the rank 
and file. 

Mr. John Hall, late clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the commissary of the bri- 
gade. The encampment is about a 
mile and a half from Willard’s, and is 
a model for system and cleanliness. 


Tuesday, October 29, 1861 
For Assembly, 1st District 
ALLEN MOORE 
For Sheriff 
JOSEPH CARTER 
For Coroners 
WILLIAM H. HANNOLD 
JAMES H. PIERSON 
RICHARD F.. SPRINGER 
The Etlection 
takes place on Tuesday next, Nov. 5th 


Polls open at 8 o’clock a.m. and 
close at 7 o’clock p.m. 
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The Election 


Next Tuesday will be election day. 
But little time is left for preparation. 
There is no special local interest in- 
volved in this county this year, aside 
from the great national question. 

In the first assembly district the Re- 
publican party and those favorable to 
sustaining the National and State gov- 
ernment in the great effort to put down 
the wicked rebellion, nominated 


ALLEN MOORE 


of Mantua Township as their candi- 
date for assembly. Mr. Moore is a 
well known farmer and a _ plain, 
worthy, intelligent and upright man, 
whose integrity cannot be impeached. 

An old time Whig, he remains true 
to the great principles of the party, 
and stands broadly, fairly and fully on 
the question of sustaining the govern- 
ment against the traitors at the South, 
whose aim is to overthrow the Consti- 
tution, subvert our Republican institu- 
tion, and destroy the Nation. 

The local interest of the district and 
of the state generally will find in him 
a safe representative. 

The candidate of the second district 
will be nominated at Mullica Hill on 
Thursday next. 

A number of good men are named 
for the place, and we doubt not the 
nominee will be a loyal and true man. 


The voters of the county, friends of 
the Union should give a day to the 
country and support those who, in the 
cabinet and in the field, are contending 
for the Constitution and the laws of 
the country. 


Let no man upon whom rests the 
taint of suspicion as to his loyalty be 
elected. 


Cannon for Merchant Vessels Nothing 
New 


Messrs. J. “W.-and J: F..Sarr, ‘of 
Camden, in this State, are casting can- 
non which they intend to place upon 
two of their vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade. The cannon will be 
rifled, and the balls to be fired from 
them are pointed at each end, forming 
a double cone. The guns are cast from 
the best Pennsylvania iron. 


Republican County Convention 


The Republican County Convention 
assembled pursuant to public notice at 
Carpenter’s Landing (Mantua) School 


House on Saturday last, to nominate 
candidates for sheriff and coroners. 

B. C. Tatem, Esq., was called to the 
chair, and Thomas G. Batten, Secre- 
tary. On motion, Joseph Carter was 
nominated for sheriff. 

The following nominations were 
then made unanimously for coroners: 
William H. Hannold, Richard F. 
Springer, and James H. Pierson. 

The chairman was authorized to call 
the next meeting. 

The proceedings were ordered to be 
signed by the officers and published. 
Adj. 

B. C. TATHM, Cham 
Thomas G. Batten, Sec. 


First Assembly District Republican 
Convention 
Carpenter’s Landing, Oct. 26, 1861. 


Pursuant to public notice, the con- 
vention assembled at this place today, 
and organized by the selection of Wil- 
liam Miller, chairman, and James H. 
Pierson, secretary. 

The convention then took a recess of 
20 minutes, for the purpose of allowing 
different townships to select their dele- 
gates. On the re-assembling of the 
convention, the townships reported 
their delegates, as follows: 

Deptford—John L. C. Tatem, Nathan 
S. Abbot, James H. Pierson, Benjamin 
C. Tatem, Benjamin W. Cloud. 

Greenwich — Charles W. Wilkins, 
Isaac Cowgill, William Miller, James 
Loudenslager. 

Mantua — John S. Somers, Clayton 
D. Gaunt, James D. Hoffman, John 
Gaunt, John W. Lamb. 

The delegates then retired, and after 
a short absence, returned and reported 
that they had nominated. 

Allen Moore, of Mantua Township, 
as the candidate to represent the First 
Assembly district of Gloucester county 
in the next Legislature. 


On motion, the nomination was made 
unanimous. Mr. Moore was introduced 
to the convention, and accepted the 
nomination. 

The chairman of this convention was 
authorized to call the next. 

The proceedings were ordered to be 
published in “The Constitution.” The 
convention then adjourned. 

WILLIAM MILLER, 
Chairman. 
JAMES H. PIERSON, Sec. 
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Adjourned Union Meeting 
Mullica Hill, Oct. 24, 1861 
At an adjourned meeting held this 


day at the Union School House, John © 


W. Hazelton, Esq., President, called 
the meeting to order. 

The Secretary read the minutes of 
the previous meeting which were 
adopted. After some discussion, B. F. 
Carter, Esq., moved that a committee 
of six be appointed to arrange business 
for the meeting. 

The chair selected the following 
named gentlemen to act in that capa- 
city: Wm. Knight, B. F. Carter, Sam- 
uel H. Weatherby, Jno. Gaunt, M. C. 
Paul, Daniel Bradshaw. 

The committee after a short consulta- 
tion, presented two reports. The ma- 
jority report was as follows: 


Whereas, the object of this conven-- 


tion, as expressed by resolution, was 
for the time being to do away with 
party views and distinctions, and to 
put at rest the bitterness of party 
spirit and create a unity of effort and 
sentiment in our county in support of 
the general government in suppress- 
ing the rebellion, and, 

Whereas, we now at this adjourned 
meeting, have reason to believe that 
this object cannot be realized by the 
absence of the larger portion of thosé 
who signed the call for this convention 
—by the fact that many of the sign- 
ers have issued calls for party caucus- 
es and conventions—by the very decid- 
ed expressions from some of all par- 
ties in favor of standing by party or- 
ganization—and by lack of interest as 
exhibited by the comparative small 
attendance, therefore; 

Resolved, That while we are still de- 
- cided in the opinion that the object of 
the convention was right, and that 
party should be yielded for the sake 
of strength of unity of thought and 
action at this in defense of the gov- 
ernment, when its very life is at issue; 
still, for reasons above set forth, we 
deem it expedient at this time to take 
further action in the matter. 

The minority report as follows: 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient 
for this meeting to proceed to make 
nominations for both Legislative dis- 
tricts. 

Both reports were accepted. 

On motion of Jno. Starr, Esq., the 
majority report was adopted as the 

sense of the meeting. 
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B. F. Carter, Esq., made a patriotic 
and strongly Union speech, in which 
he spoke of there being but one issue 
before the people—that of government 
or no government—that to this ques- 
tion there are but two sides: one for 
loyal men and one for traitors—and 
that it required the united efforts of 
all parties to suppress the wicked and 
causeless rebellion, and urged, that 
though the movement as a union had 
failed, still the spirit that prompted it 
was right and proper. 

On motion ordered that the proceed- 
ings of this meeting be published in 
“The Constitution” and “Union.” 

On motion adjourned. 

J. W. HAZELTON, 
President. 
JAMES MOORE, Sec. 


Communication for “The Constitution” 
—A Leaf From My Diary, No. 21 
Mullica Hill, Oct. 14, 1861 


Friend Barber—I beg you will ex- 
cuse the non-appearance of my letter 
for this week until too late for publi- 
cation. This is my first offense and I 
plead guilty; but thoughts of my loved 
home and the anticipated pleasure of 
again meeting with my many kind 
friends of Old Gloucester, so complete- 
ly engrossed my attention that all else 
was forgotten. 

Saturday 19—This is the last day of 
my furlough, and oh, how reluctantly 
I parted from home and friends. I 
dared not think I should never meet 
them again—but sadly thought of the 
many changes that might take place. 

Philadelphia, 11 p.m.—Having secur- 
ed a comfortable berth in the sleeping 
car, I lost my sad feeling in forgetful- 
ness and awoke at 7 o’clock next morn- 
ing in Washington, and before noon sat 
within my own little tent at Fort 
Worth, Va. I was much pleased to 
find all well. No changes have been 
made since I left. There has been 
considerable talk of moving soon, and 
on last Sunday morning our regiment 
were up in line to proceed to Accotink 
to disperse the rebels who were de- 
stroying the property of northern set- 
tlers there, but before the order to 
march scouts brought in the intelli- 
gence that they were leaving. 

Monday morning—Gordon, Cox and 
Nehls came over to camp this morn- 
ing. Gordon walks quite well without 
crutches. They are all improving rap- 
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idly. Cattel did not come over, but I 
shall see him tomorrow. 

Tuesday 22. It is a dismal dreary day. 
It has been raining since early this 
morning, and the streets of our tented 
city are one vast sheet of mud. The 
soil is a clayey nature and water re- 
mains upon the surface. 

A two hours’ rain here would drown 
a duck; and four hours’ sun would 
harden the ground so you could scarce- 
ly pick it. 

Tuesday night—Still raining. It is 
currently reported through the camp 
that we will advance from here on 
Thursday; I have heard to Fairfax, 
but cannot tell where or when. 

I shall miss it much if I cannot give 
more news from camp in my next. 


Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK H. COLES 

A Meeting of Ladies 
In response to the above appeal of 
the National “Sanitary Commission,” 
the ladies of Woodbury and vicinity 
are requested to meet at the Court 
House, on Saturday afternoon next at 
3 o’clock to form such an organiza- 
tion as they may think best, for the 
purpose of uniting their efforts in pre- 
paring such articles as are needed 

“For our sick and wounded.” 


Woodbury, N. J., Nov. 4, 1861 


Democratic Convention 


The Democratic county convention 
met at Carpenter’s Landing on Tues- 
day last, with Joseph Lodge in the 
chair and Stephen Porch, secretary. 
Joseph Carter was nominated for sher- 
iff; Joseph Lashley, Hiram C. Williams 
and Joseph R. Norris, for coroners. 

The First Assembly District meeting 
was held at the same time and place, 
with Judge Watson in the chair, and 
Dr. Miller, secretary. 

On the first ballot Jacob S. Bendler 
was nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate for assembly, over Israel El- 
bertson and Jackson Briant!!! 


Second Assembly District Republican 
Convention 
Mullica Hill, 10th Mo, 31st, 1861 

The convention assembled, pursuant 
to public notice, and organized by ap- 
pointing Charles P. Shivers chairman 
and C. Carrol Lippincott secretary. On 
motion, resolved, that each township 
be represented by five delegates. 


A recess of 20 minutes was then 
taken, to allow the different townships 
to select delegates, which was done, 
and they reported as follows: 

Harrison Levi B. Davis, Jeremiah 
Adams, John Duell, Joseph A. Shutt, 
Edward B. Knight. 

Woolwich—E. B. Madara, Chas. P. 
Shivers, A. A. Jordan, Ephraim Waters, 
Henry C. Garrison. 

Clayton—Joseph T. Paulin, John Z. 
Stanger, Richard G. Stanger, Thomas 
B. Cunningham, Jacob Andress. 

Franklin — William Bowers, John 
Robbins. . 

There being but two delegates pres- 
ent from Franklin, it was on motion, 
Resolved, that they be privileged to 
cast aS many votes as the other town- 
ships. 

The delegates then retired, and after 
a short absence returned and reported 
that they had nominated 

Thomas G. Batten, of Harrison, as 
the Legislative candidate for the sec- 
ond assembly district of Gloucester 
county, which was made unanimous. 
The nominee was then introduced to 
the convention, and accepted the nomi- 
nation. 

The chairman was authorized to call 
the next convention. On motion, Re- 
solved, that the proceedings be signed 
by the officers and published in “The 
Constitution.” 

After some stirring and patriotic re- 
marks by John W. Hazelton, John 
Pierson, Joseph A. Shute and Edwin 
H. Coates, the convention adjourned. 


CHARLES P. SHIVERS. 
C. Carroll Lipincott, Sec., Chairman. 


The Election 


Takes place today. Are the friends 
of the Union, the Constitution, and of 
Law and Order awake to the impor- 
tance of coming out and voting? 

Amid the treachery and disaffec- 
tion that manifests itself all around 
us, it certainly behooves them to omit 
the exercise of no one duty by which 
the government shall be sustained, the 
hands of the executive upheld, and the 
army and navy Kept in the field, until 
this wicked rebellion is crushed and 
order re-established. 

It is always safest to rely upon our 
friends, we should see to it that those 
who are with us in sentiment and 
action are elected to represent us in 
the Legislature. The honor and credit 


. method very much. 
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of the State must be maintained, and: 


from the many dark hints thrown out 
by the sympathizers with treason, we 
have reason to apprehend trouble from 
them if they have the power. 

The friends of the Union can keep 
the control of affairs if they will give 
a few hours to their country today and 
vote for the Republican Assemblymen. 


Republican County Ticket 
For Assembly, First District 
ALLEN MOORE 
For Assembly, Second District 
THOMAS G. BATTEN 


For Sheriff 
JOSEPH CARTER 


For Coroners 
WILLIAM H. HANNOLD 
JAMES H. PIERSON 
RICHARD F.. SPRINGER 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
—A Leaf From My Diary, No. 22 


Fort Worth, October 27 

Friend Barber—The materials nec- 
essary for the formation of an inter- 
esting letter come up very scattering 
this week. Indeed there is no news of 
any importance in our regiment or bri- 
gade. 

Still we are not idle by any means. 
We drill regularly five hours every day, 
Sunday excepted, and one hour or 
more each day is devoted to target 
shooting, in connection with company 
and battalion movements. 

We are rapidly being perfected in 
the skirmish drill. Many of our offi- 
cers are adepts in this, and all like the 
We understand 
that skirmishing will be the principal 
more of warfare practiced for the fu- 
ture in an engagement. 

Nehls, Gordon and Cox are over to 
camp almost every day. Cattel has 
not as yet been over. His hand pains 
him yet. The nerves have been cut 
or injured and he is unable to use three 
of the fingers on the wounded arm. 

Oct. 28—Brigade drill this afternoon, 
in which from three to four thousand 
men took part, superintended by Gen- 
eral Kearney. It was really a magnifi- 
cent aaffir. 

Oct. 29—It is quite cold here now, 
and at night it is really uncomfortable. 

Our camp now presents a lively ap- 


pearance from the number of mud 
wasps that are building chimneys and 
ovens to warm our tents. Each one 
seems to have a peculiar idea of his 
own, and ovens or mud stoves of every 
imaginable shape are constructed. 

A few have been disappointed as 
upon building a fire in them they were 
found to be deficient. With one ex- 
ception the knights of the trowel in 
company A have been quite fortunate 
and the tents are quite comfortable. 

We have brick in abundance and the 
clay soil here is an excellent substitute 
for mortar. 


From appearances we shall stay here 
some time, at least provision is being 
made to render our quarters comfort- 
able during our stay. 


Most respectfully yours, 
PRANK H. COLES 


John A. Washington Estate 


An application was made a few days 
ago, to Provost Judge Frieze, of Alex- 
andria, to have the government take 
possession of the estate of the late 
John A. Washington, at Mount Vernon, 
for the purpose of securing the claims 
of Union men. 


When John A. Washington left for 
the confederate army he placed the 
care of the estate in the hands of one 
Turner. Turner, however, soon caught 
the Secession fever, and went to Occo- 
quan Creek to join the confederates 
there. 


Nearly all the slaves were either tak- 
en away or ran away. 


The army captured all the horses 
and cows, and only one able-bodied 
man, a slave named Gabriel Johnson, 
was left on the place with a few super- 
annuated contrabands. 


Gabriel was, however, true to his 
trust, and worked the farm as best he 
could; hiring help, selling grain, pay- 
ing claims, and acting as general agent. 
There is now standing on the farm one 
hundred and fourteen acres of corn, 
of which Gabriel has sold one hundred 
acres at ten dollars per acre to be cut, 
measured, husked, and carried off at 
the expense of the purchaser. 


Judge Frieze complimented Gabriel 
for his faithfulness, and promised to 
see him taken care of. (John Wash- 
ington was killed in a skirmish with 
New Jersey troops near Mason’s Hill.) 
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Proclamation 


By Charles S. Olden, Governor of 
New Jersey 


While under the rod, and suffering 
chastisement for our many national 
sins, let us not forget the many un- 
merited blessings that are yet spared 
to us, lest they too be withdrawn. 

That we may give meet and united 
expression to our gratitudes I recom- 
mend that 
<hursday, the 28th of Noveimber inst. 
be cbserved by the people of this State 
as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, from whom cometh every good 
and perfect gift, and that, abstaining 
from every needless secular employ- 
ment, they assemble in their several 
places of worship to offer to him the 
sacrifice of Prayer, Praise and Thanks- 
giving. 

Given under my hand and seal, this 
first day of November, A.D. 1861. 

CHAS. S. OLDEN. 


Attest: C. M. Herbert, Private Sec. 


Contributions for the Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers : 

In response to the call of the Sani- 
tary Commission, ladies of Woodbury 
and vicinity, met at the Court House 
on the afternoon of Saturday the 16th 
inst., and organized a society to make 
up articles for the sick and wounded 
of our army. 


Mrs. Dr. Fithian was elected Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Sidney Dyer, vice-president; 
Mrs. Asa Alson, Mrs. B. F. Carter and. 
Miss E. Terry, secretaries, and Mrs. 
Josiah §S. Franklin, treasurer. The 
following ladies were appointed to soli- 
eit contributions of either money or 
wnaterial, and to report at the next 
meeting: 

Mrs. Thomas D. James 
Mrs. Dr. Howell 

Mrs. Jos. Starr 

Mrs. Wm. Sparks 
Mrs. Thomas D. Clark 
Mrs. James Roe 

Mrs. B. W. Cloud 
Mrs. D. J. Freas 

Mrs. J. 8S. Clair 

Mrs. John B. Jessup 
Mrs. Jos. Carter 

Mrs. J. L. C. Tatum 
Mrs. C. P. Abbott 
Mrs. A. Terry 

Mrs. John Phipps 
Miss Mary Armstrong 


Mrs. C. Barton 

Mrs. Saumel Willis 
Miss Eliza Hugg 
Miss M. Budd 

Miss H. P. Thompson 
Miss Sallie Clark 
Miss Jennie Bayard 
Miss Anna Smallwood 
Miss Anna S. Barnes 
Mrs. Mary Snowdon 
Mrs. Anna Scott 


It was ordered that the time of meet- 
ing be Tuesday and Friday afternoons 
at 2 o’clock. After some appropriate 
remarks from the ladies in reference 
to carrying out the suggestion of the 
Sanitary Commission, they adjourned 
to meet at the Court House in the 
grand jury room on Friday afternoon 
next at 2 o’clock. All ladies interested 
are requested to be present. 


New Jersey’s War Expenses 


The whole amount expended by this 
State in equipping the thirteen regi- 
ments furnished for the war is $665,- 
303.81. Of this there was expended in 
the first requisition—for four regiments 
of militia—three months’ men—$167,- 
817.21. 

On the second requisition—four regi- 
ments for the war, $179,015.40; and on 
the third requisition—also four three 
years’ regiments—$318,417.20. 


Besides this the State has furnished 
extra clothing to her men, amounting 
altogether to $19,914.09—making the to- 
tal $685,217.90. That the funds have 
been most economically disbursed ev- 
ery one knows, and we are informed 
that the amount specified above is less 
than is allowed by the government 
contracts by $30,000. 


As the expense of arming and equip- 
ping the thirteen regiments is to be 
refunded by the general government, 
the State has saved the War Depart- 
ment just the amount specified above. 

If all the States and departments of 
government managed their affairs with 
equal prudence and economy the ex- 
penses of the war could be very easily 
borne, 


Thanksgiving Day 
By executive appointment, Thursday 
next has been set apart as a day of 
Thanksgiving. The Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches at Woodbury 
will unite in holding appropriate ser- 
vices in the Presbyterian Church at 10 
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o’clock a.m. Dr. Baird will deliver a 
discourse bearing upon his recent vis- 
its to the army on the Potomac, 


The public is invited to attend. 


The New Jersey Regiments 


New Jersey has now in the field, one 
regiment of cavalry, and eight infantry 
regiments. All these are with the army 
of the Potomac, and they will be joined 
by the 9th. The following list gives 
the names of the colonels of each regi- 
ment: 


Cavalry regiment—Col. Wm. Halsted. 

1st Infantry regiment—Col. Alfred 
T. A. Torbert. ' 

2d Infantry regiment—Col. George 
W. McLean. 


3d Infantry regiment—Col. George 
W. Taylor. 

4th Infantry regiment—Col. James H. 
Simpson. 


Sth Infantry regiment—Col. Samuel 
H. Starr. 

6th Infantry regiment—Col. James 
T. Hatfield. 

7th Infantry regiment—Col. Joseph 
W. Revere. 

8th Infantry regiment—Col. Adolphus 
_ J. Johnson. 

9th Infantry regiment—Col. Joseph 
W. Allen. 


Movements of the New Jersey Brigade 


On Friday a portion of the New Jer- 
sey brigade, under Gen. Franklin went 
to Springfield station, and one regi- 
ment from Gen. Hentzelman’s com- 
mand proceeded to Burke’s station on 
the Orange and Alexandria railroad. 


The latter is 14 miles from Alexan- 
dria. No evidence of the enemy was to 
be seen near either place. The 3d New 
_Jersey regiment remained at Spring- 
field during the night and returned to 
their quarters on Saturday morning. 
The pickets from Gen. Hentzleman’s 
division daily visit Occoquan Creek, 
about 16 miles below Alexandria. 


Fislerville, November 21, ’61 


Mr. Barber—You will please give the 
following a place in your paper of next 
week, if convenient. The ladies of Fis- 
lerville (Clayton) are at work most 
vigorously in response to the call of the 
Sanitary Committee, in procuring ar- 
ticles for the sick and disabled in the 
Federal Army. 

Pursuant to notice, a large number 
of ladies united and organized a society 
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known as the “Soldiers’ Aid Associa- 
tion of Fislerville.” 

Mrs. S. Wright was elected Presi- 
dent; Miss Ann Harding, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Firman Robbins, secretary; 
Miss Sallie Moore, treasurer. 

Committee to solicit funds and ma- 
terial—Mrs. Sooy, Miss Emma Cake, 
Miss Sallie Moore, Miss Mary Pierce, 
Miss Mary Jane Hewitt, Miss Almira 
Iszard, Miss Susanna Fisler, Miss Han- 
nah Holston. 

The ladies on the soliciting commit- 
tee readily waited upon the people of 
the place, who very generously con- 
tributed of their means. 

A large purchase of material has 
been made, which is rapidly being 
made up into articles of comfort, and 
will be speedily forwarded to the sick 
and wounded. 

MRS. S. WRIGHT, 
President. 
Mrs. Firman Robbins, Sec’y 


“Communicated for the Constitution” 
—A Leaf from My Diary, No. 23 
Fort Worth, Va., Nov. 7, 1861 


Friend Barber—We are still at Fort 
Worth, though very many prophecies 
have been made that long ere this we 
should be far from here. I have stated 
to you in former letters that we should 
advance from this position soon, and 
appearances warranted the statement, 
but at present so many conflicting ru- 
mors are heard, that one would judge 
our next movement is as likely to be 
a retrograde as an advance. 

We have had very little news of im- 
portance in and about camp. The 
cheering news of the great success of 
our Great Fleet has been the theme of 
discussion for several days. 

Nov. 8 and 9—Our camp has pre- 
sented a busy time for two days in the 
distribution of new clothing to our 
troops, viz: new uniform coats and 
pantaloons, and the government has 
not sent them any too soon, for they 
have been needed for some time. 

Monday night, Nov. 11—Four hun- 
dred troops belonging to Gov. Morgan’s 
Flying Artillery, came into our camp 
anid were quartered in our fort. 

Nov. 18—A grand review came off 
this afternoon before Gen. Franklin. 
Our whole brigade were present and 
the review was entirely satisfactory. 

Nov. 14—This is the day appointed 
for the great review of our forces, com- 
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prising Gen. Franklin’s division, by 
Gen. McClellan and staff. Our regi- 
ment left camp at 10 o’clock a.m. and 
marched about two miles to a plain 
just back of our former camp—Camp 
Trenton. The ground is very level 
and a magnificent place for a review. 

Some two or three regiments were al- 
ready on the ground when we arrived 
and before 12 o’clock the entire extent 
of level ground, comprising about 500 
acres, was entirely covered with troops 
and spectators. 

We were marched to our position on 
the ground and orders given to unsling 
knapsacks and rest. About 2 o’clock a 
grand flourish of trumpets announced 
the approach of the great commander- 
in-chief with his entire suite, and ata 
signal from the bugile three deafening 
shouts were given for Gen. McClellan 
and the cannon from our artillery 
belched forth their thunder tones. As 
he advanced along the front, the bands 
of the different regiments played that 
time-honored tune, ‘Hail to the Chief.” 
The general commenced review from 
the right and passed up and down the 
lines. The troops were formed by divi- 
sions so that two companies were 
passed at each turn and as the suite 
arrived in front of each regiment, the 
band played until the review of the 
next commenced. 

This lasted some two hours, and 
then preparations were made to march 
in review before the general and staff 
who had taken a position on the oppo- 
site side of the immense field from 
Which a good sight could be obtained 
of the entire forces. 

An immense number of citizens were 
collected at this point, and we were 
both surprised and pleased to see some 
of our Woodbury friends among the 
number. Upon the grounds to the 
left of the general and staff a good ar- 
ray of ladies could be seen, anxious to 
see and be seen. 

At a given signal the vast body 
formed in companies passed in review 
before them, and then commenced a 
scene that beggars all description. 
Company after company, and regiment 
after regiment, passed, large compan- 
ies of cavalry and the entire battery 
of flying artillery. 

We have no way of giving the exact 
number of soldiers present and can 
only judge by counting sixteen suits of 
colors pass before the general, and as 


each suite of colors denoted a particu- 
lar regiment, I shall not come far out 
of the way in saying that, with the 
cavalry and artillery, there were at the 
review from sixteen to twenty thou- 
sand soldiers. 

After the review the regiments were 
practiced in a few of the battalion 
movements, and then formed in a hol- 
low square of more than a mile in ex- 
tent. At length about half past 4 p.m. 
we commenced our weary march home- 
ward, tired and hungry, and our shoul- 
ders aching from the weight of the 
knapsack. 

It seems almost impossible to get 
used or hardened to this particular 
part of the soldier’s costume. Our men 
wear their knapsacks from three to 
four hours a day, in order to accustom 
them to their weight, but still the men 
complain about carrying them so much. 

It is with deep regret that I report 
‘he first death that has happened in 
Jur company, and take from our little 
band one of our best men. We have 
been extremely fortunate, while nearly 
all the other companies: comprising our 
regiment have lost several of their 
members; and yet death came within 
our midst so suddenly and unexpected 
that one could hardly realize the fact 
that McClure had really left us. 

The deceased, John McClure, had 
been with us on the grand review, and 
was in apparent good health. He com- 
plained while on the review that his 
knapsack hurt him; but up to half past 
8 of Thursday night was well as com- 
mon. ¥ 


Albout 9° o’clock he complained of 
feeling chilly and did not fall out to 
answer his name at tattoo. He was in 
a good deal of pain during the night 
and was out of his head most of the 
time. 


Towards morning he got up and 
walked around on the parade ground 
saying he was going to work at split- 
ting rails. His comrades at length got 
him within the tent. 


From this time he was unconscious, 
as there was no doctor present (though 
he had been sent for several times), 
everything that could alleviate his suf- 
ferings was done by his comrades; but 
it was plain to be seen that his sands 
of life were nearly run. 


By reveille death had set his stamp 
upon his brow. Just before he died the 
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doctor came to see him, but all was’ 


of no avail and before 9 o’clock he 
breathed his last in the arms of his 
comrades. : 

An ambulance was soon procured 
and the body laid upon it and taken to 
our company grounds, and our com- 
pany sadly and reverently passed to 
take a last look at the form of one who 
had been with us from the beginning, 
and through all our trials and suffer- 
ings had ever cheerfully done his duty, 
and who by his many acts of kindness 
had endeared himself to his compan- 
ions. ; 

By his death Company A has lost 
one of its best men, and time only can 
efface the deep gloom that has en- 
shrouded our company since he has 
been taken from us. His body was 
conveyed to the hospital and prepara- 
tions made to send his body home. 

Captain Vickers in person superin- 
tended the preparations and the body 
was sent home in charge of his broth- 
er, Robert Jaggard. His sickness was 
of such short duration; and he has 
passed from us so suddenly, that we 
can scarcely realize the sad change. 

Our fort is nearly completed and 
good and ample quarters are nearly 
finished, capable of accommodating 
two or three hundred men. The quar- 
ters are deep under ground and bomb 
proof. 

Nov. 18—Pay day today, and the 
needful comes quite opportunely, as we 
have had no money for two months. 
Isaac Jaggard received his discharge 
today. 

Another grand review of thirty thou- 
sand men tomorrow. 

Lieut. John Roberts has been pro- 
~moted to the captaincy of Company G 
of this regiment. 

I am most respectfully yours, 

FRANK H. COLES. 


Pay of Volunteers 


The subject of the payment of the 
families of volunteers of the State and 
county appropriations, was brought be- 
fore the Board of Freeholders on Fri- 
day last, and created some discus- 
sion. 

Under the decision of the Chief Jus- 
tice, only the families or dependent 
widowed mothers of volunteers resi- 
dent in the State, were entitled to the 
State pay; but the family or widowed 
mother was not entitled to pay, when 


the volunteer joined a company out of 
the State. 

The same rule was adopted in ap- 
propriating the county allowance. 
While this is alright and proper for 
various reasons, it works hardly and 
unequally. In their ardor and zeal, our 
gallant volunteers were only anxious to 
get into the field to fight for their 
country, overlooking, disregarding, or 
not understanding the law respecting 
their pay. 

Numerous applications for aid have 
been made to the Freeholders by the 
families of volunteers thus cut off. The 
law will no doubt be amended at the 
next session of the Legislature to their 
case; and the Board anticipating such 
action, and desiring to deal equitably 
and impartially, resolved to pay all 
alike—“all wives or widowed mothers 
of volunteers for this county already 
enlisted in the service of the United 
States whether in this State or else- 
where.” 

It is the pride of New Jersey to do 
her whole duty in assisting to put down 
this rebellion. This she has done and 
will continue to do. It is therefore 
proper and expedient that her citizen 
volunteers should enroll themselves in 
New Jersey regiments. They thus 
honor their own State, and they share 
in its glory, and have a right to claim 
its benefits. 


Board of Freeholders 


The Board held an adjourned meet- 
ing at the Alms House on Friday last. 
All the members were present, except 
Mr. Porch. 

The Alms House Building Commis- 
Sion reported progress and were con- 
tinued. Relief to certain beneficiaries 
was continued. The county collector 
and the financial committee, were di- 
rected in respect to matters given 
them in charge. 


The county collector reported having 
borrowed $2000, which he had since 
paid. 

On motion of Mr. Burk, it was re- 
solved, That, hereafter all wives and 
widowed mothers of volunteers from 
this county already enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the United States, whether in 
this State or elsewhere, and have chil- 
dren under 12 years of age, to receive 
one dollar per week with 25 cents addi- 
tional for each child under 12 years of 
age. 
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No others to receive any county pay; 
nor any one hereafter volunteering 
except under the authority of this 
State; and that this resolution rescind 
the resolution on the subject passed at 
the last meeting of this Board. 

A case presented by Mr. Allen for the 
relief of the family of a volunteer, 
W. H. Dilkes, it was directed should be 
considered as coming within the pre- 
view of the above resolution, and the 
amount presented by him be paid. The 
collector was directed to pay the fam- 
ily of Wm. Silvers the State appropri- 
ation. 

U. S. Army’s First Air Corps 


Prof. Lowes ‘balloon, Constitution, 
has been sent to Beaufort. The Coeur 
de Lion, which carried it down, also 
towed the hulk of the old steamer 
Washington Park Custis, now called 
balloon boat, carrying gas generators, 
sulphuric acid, and iron filings, for 
making gas, with other necessary con- 
comitants. 

A balloon corps of forty privates, 
with a corporal, sergeant, lieutenant 
and aeronaut, went with the expedi- 
tion. 

New Regiments 


We learn that the State government 
does not contemplate raising a tenth 
regiment for some time to come. The 
State has expended in raising and 
equipping the men now in the field, 
about $700,000, and is not in funds to 
raise more troops. 


As soon as the accounts are adjusted, 
and the money due from the Federal 
Government received, a tenth, and per- 
haps an eleventh regiment will be rais- 
ed. We have no doubt that recruits 
could be obtained to fill up even three 
or four new regiments. 


A Leaf From My Diary, No. 25 
Alexandria, Va., Dec. 5, 1861 


Friend Barber — I sent No. 24 early 
this morning. Soon after, our boys 
came in, and hoping this may reach 
you in time, I give you such details as 
far as is now known. 


Our scouting party proceeded to- 
wards Burke’s Station, and at night 
lay in wait for a body of rebel cavalry 
that had been seen frequently nearby. 

Two wires were stretched across the 
road so as to obstruct both horse and 
rider. About 12 o’clock the clatter of 
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horses feet announced their ‘coming 
and our men prepared for them. ay 

Instead of coming by the roads, rt oe 
was anticipated, they came up in single " 
file through an old path by a swamp, — 
and struck the wires diagonally, so — 
that very many of our men had no ~ 
chance to fire with any effect upon ~ 
them. , 
FHS con gal 2 

So far as is now known, but one man 
was killed from Company B on our 
side, and three wounded — one from 
Company H, one from Company G, 
and one fifer who has been acting as a 
scout. . 

One man is missing from Company 
A, viz: John W. Eacritt, from Mullica 
Hill. It is thought that he is still safe 
and will come in today. A rebel officer 
was captured and brought in _ this 
morning in the amibulance with our 
wounded. 


He is shot in the head with a buck- 
shot. The men who brought in the bod- . 
ies report that many more of the reb- 
els must be wounded, as they heard 
much groaning in the brushes in the 
vicinity; but being near the enemy’s 
camp and hearing the roll of their — 
drums calling to arms, our forces re- 
treated in good order, bringing off the - 
dead and wounded. 


In the darkness of the night it was 
not known for some time that Eacritt 
was missing. Scouts have been sent 
out early this morning to visit the 
scene of action. Mr. Secesh looked 
really uncomfortable, and was as ob- 
stinate as a mule. y 


He is now in our hospital and prop- _ 
erly cared for. 
Respectfully yours, 


FRANK H. COLES. 


A Communication 


We have received a communication B: 
from a responsible source, in relation 
to some just strictures and pretensions ~ 
of the Sanitary Committee and Miss | a 
Dix, relative to the Army hospitals. 


Much complaint has been made that 
the various provisions made by rela- a 
tives, kind friends and a patriotic pub- 
lic have failed to reach the objects of — 
their beneficence and love. We under- 
stand that the boxes made and making © 
up here will be sent to the care of Dr. “2 
Henry C. Clark (of this place), surge: on 
of the 2d Regiment N. J. Volunteers, + 

F *.) 
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(Communicated) 
Mullica Hill, Dec. 8, 1861 
Mr. Barber—By inserting the en- 
closed in your paper, as early as con- 
venient, you will greatly oblige. 
L. T. ATKINSON, 
H. G. Coates. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 25, 1861 


I have the pleasure of acknowledg- 
ing from the ladies of Mullica Hill and 
vicinity, the following articles, for hos- 
pital uses; a number of pillows, sheets, 
pillow cases, quilts, blankets, cotton 
and flannel shirts, stockings, dressing 
gowns, bed gowns, pocket handker- 
chiefs, towels, pillow tickings, cushions 
for the feet, reading matter, consisting 
of magazines, &c.; corn starch, farina, 
wines, jellies, syrups, catsup, canned 
tomatoes, all of which were highly ac- 
ceptable and necessary to the wants of 
our suffering soldiers, and for which 
donations I beg you wil accept, 
through the writer, the heartfelt thanks 
and gratitude of those for whom they 
were so kindly contributed. 


Every article has already been dis- 
tributed to regimental hospitals, which 
now seem to be most needy. In a few 
days I will receive a receipt from the 
respective surgeons, which I shall be 
happy to forward to the ladies. 


You would, I know, could you be 
present to dispense the bounties so lib- 
erally provided, feel amply rewarded 
for the sacrifices you have so nobly 
made. 


And not only will their prayers as- 
cend in your behalf, but the prayers 
and blessings of the loved ones they 
have left behind, when they know 
their fathers, husbands and friends are 
being cared for by those among whom 
their hard lot has been cast. 


Where, we ofttimes hear ourselves 
asking, are our women? What are 
they doing? Is it not the duty of every 
American woman to be up and doing? 
Is it enough for our brave men to go 
forth, to sacrifice their lives on the field 
of battle? Are we to sit with folded 
hands and look on, sighing at their 
fate, and raise not a finger for their 
comfort or relief? Oh! would that 
every woman could feel it her duty to 
come to the aid of her poor bleeding 
country, in this her time of need. 


I will again express my sincere 


thanks for your timely aid, and sub- 
scribe myself, 
Yours respectfully, 
ANNA A. MOORE. 
P.S.—To the ladies of Mullica Hill and 
vicinity. 
The Militia 

The several counties of the State 
have all, we are told, completed their 
military organization, as provided by 
the laws of the State, except Glouces- 
ter county. 

Brig. Gen. R. F. Stevens has com- 
menced that duty in Gloucester county. 
An election for Colonel, Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Major of the 1st Regiment 
was held last evening at the headquar- 
ters of the General. 


The following are the officers of the 


Gloucester Brigade: R. EF. Stevens, 
Brigadier General; Major Josiah R. 
Andrews, Brigade Inspector; Major 


Clarkson Ogden, Brigade Quartermas- 
ter; Major Thomas H. Whitney, Bri- 
gade Paymaster; Captain John D. 
Smallwood, Judge Advocate; Captain 
William W. Fullerton, Aid-de-Camp. 


We have frequent applications for 
the militia law of 1860, which of course, 
we cannot fill. 


The following abstract of the provi- 
sions of the law we copy from a com- 
munication in the Mount Holly Mirror. 
It will be found to contain all the most 
important provisions: 

The act for the more effectual or- 
ganization of the militia approved 
March 22, 1860 in Section 2, provides: 
That the militia shall be divided into 
two classes—the Active and Reserve. 


The former or active, shall consist 
of all persons liable to do military duty 
who are now or hereafter may be en- 
rolled in any uniformed company—and 
the latter or Reserve, shall include the 
residue of the militia of this State. 


(Among those exempt from military 
duty except in cases of actual invasion, 
are ministers of the Gospel, post 
officers and stage drivers who are em- 
ployed in the cars and conveyance of 
the mail of the Postoffice of the U. S., 
all ferrymen employed at any ferry 
on the post roads, all pilots, all marin- 
ers actually employed in the sea ser- 
vice of any merchant within the U. S., 
all students of divinity and students of 
colleges in this State.) 
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Section B of the same law, provides 
that the Reserve Militia shall not be 
organized except in view of the per- 
formance of active service thereby; in 
which case, the Brigade Boards of the 
respective brigades shall, at the direc- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, or- 
ganize the same; and when so organ- 
ized, the same shall form part of the 
respective brigades in the ‘bounds 
whereof they reside. 

The reserve shall not be officered 
until thus organized. 

Section 31, provides, that for the per- 
formance of actual service, the offi- 


cers, non-commissioned officers, musi- » 


cians and privates shall receive from 
this State, the like pay and rations as 
are received from the United States, by 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians and privates of the regular 
army. 

Section 21, provides, that fines for 
privates shall not be more than four 
dollars, nor less than two dollars, for 
non-attendance at any parade. 

Section 19, enacts that every com- 
pany of uniformed militia shall be re- 
quired to parade not less than four or 
more than six times, in every year (ex- 
clusive of division parades, of which 
there shall be one at least). 

And Section 20 provides, that the 
paymaster shall collect the fines im- 
posed upon militia men; and that all 
moneys so collected, shall be expended 
for the uses and purpose of the regi- 
ments or battalions, as the respective 
regimental or battalion officers may 
devise. 

Section 42 repeals all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole 
inhabitants of this State, liable to per- 
form military service, shall be divided 
into two classes: “active” and “re- 
serve.” 

The active militia are the uniformed 
companies; and the regulation of which 
the law makes ample provision. 

The Reserve (which includes all not 
belonging to the uniform companies) 
“shall not be organized except in view 
of the performance of actual service 
thereby.” 

By an act for the defense of the 
State approved May 10, 1861, it is en- 
acted that the governor may make 
requisition on the Treasurer for the 
expenses incident to the enrollment, 


forming into companies, and electing 
the officers of the Reserve Militia of 
the State—and if he should think it 
necessary to form, equip, and arm four 
or any less number of regiments, for 
the protection of the State, and to 
make requisition on the Treasurer for 
their rations and pay, while actually 
engaged in the service of the State. 


The Trent Incident; Highly Important 
News; Capture of the Rebel Ministers 
Mason and Slidell 


Fortress Monroe, Nov. 15, 1861 via 
Baltimore — The U. S. Steamer, San 
Jancinto has just arrived from the 
coast of Africa, via the West Indigs, 
where she has been cruising some six 
weeks. 

Old Point was electrified by the tid- 
ings that she now has on board the 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who were 
going abroad as ministers of the South- 
ern Confederacy to England and 
France. 

Captain Taylor, who has arrived here 
with dispatches, reports that when the 
San Jancinto stopped at Cienfuegos, 
the escape of Slidell and Mason was 
ascertained. 

Proceeding thence to the Bahamas, 
it was understood that they had taken 
passage on the 7th inst., on the British 
mail steamer Trent, plying between 
Vera Cruz, via Havana, to St. Thomas 
and Southampton. 

While the San Jacinto was in the 
narrowest part of the Bahamas Chan- 
nel, about twenty-four miles to the 
westward, they met the Packet, and as 
usual in such cases, fired a shot across 
her bow and brought her to. 

Two boats were then sent to her un- 
der the command of Lieut. Fairfax, 
who boarded the Packet and arrested 
Mason and Slidell, who were person- 
ally known to him. 

They at first objected to being re- 
moved without the employment of 
force to that purpose. 

However, they were soon after re- 
moved without further trouble and 
conveyed to the San Jacinto. 

Messrs. Eustis and McFarland were 
also brought on board, and they are 
now on their way to New York. 

The remainder of the passengers, in- 
cluding the ladies connected with the 
Slidell and Mason party, were not mo- 
lested, and were, therefore, left free to 
pursue their journey. 


a a ee 
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The official dispatches are volumi- 


nous and include several accounts of 
the capture, together with the protest 
of Mason and Slidell against being 
taken from a British ship. 


Captain Vickers 


Captain Vickers of Co. A paid us a 
short visit yesterday. He is at home 
on furlough for a few days. He has 
been sick, and we are pleased to see 
him looking as well as he does. He 
says there are eleven of Co. A indis- 
posed from colds. 


New Jersey Troops 


The French Prince Duc de Chartres 
of Gen. McClellan’s staff, who is engag- 
ed in inspecting the arms and equip- 
ments of the Army of the Potomac, has 
recently completed the inspection of 
the troops composing the left wing of 
the army south of the Potomac, and 
pays a high compliment to Acting Bri- 
gadier General Kearney, whose arms 
and equipment, he reports, are not 
surpassed in cleanliness and good order 
by those of any regulars in the service. 

Testaments for Our Troops 

The 9th Regiment that recently left 
for the seat of war were furnished with 
pocket New Testaments, before leav- 
ing. 

The books were received with many 
expressions of satisfaction. The previ- 
ous regiments received the same at- 
tention. We learn that in the supply 
of the New Jersey soldiers with these 
volumes, an expense of some $3000 has 
been incurred. 

To meet this help is asked. Our 
National Bible Society, in this great 
work at home and abroad, deserves to 


‘be sustained. 


Communicated for The Constitution— 


A Leaf From My Diary, No. 26 
Fort Worth, Dec. 12, 1861 


Friend Barber—In my last I gave 
you a hasty account of the late skir- 
mish with the rebels, and in which 12 
of Co. A figured. 


I started for Alexandria just after 
our men came in, and, of course, could 
give but an imperfect account of the 
whole details. John W. Eacritt is still 
missing, and though rumors have been 
in circulation that he is not dead but 


‘was found badly wounded by a party 


of men belonging to Col. Heintzelman’s 


brigade, still nothing satisfactory has 
as yet been ascertained. 

He was seen after the first fire, and 
may have been wounded by one of the 
scouting shots after. Still hopes are 
entertained by all here that he may 
yet turn up alive and well. 

The death of Tompkins, from Co. B, 
is peculiarly heart rending. In the 
darkness of the night and the great 
confusion that prevailed, he was not 
picked up and was found next morn- 
ing by a party of our scouts. 

He was still alive and conscious, but 
had frozen fast in a mud hole by the 
roadside. He recognized and pressed 
the hands of his comrades who were 
extricating him from the ice, but died 
in about an hour afterwards. 

He was an Englishman by birth, and 
had been in this country but 17 months. 
He was buried with military honors 
on Friday afternoon. 

Newbury, our scout, is lying in a 
critical condition at the hospital. The 
others that were wounded are doing 
well. 

Mr. Secesh is rapidly recovering, but 
still perseveres in his stubborn silence. 
Our fire dealt terrible execution among 
them, as 8 were killed and 17 badly 
wounded, and 1 taken prisoner, two 
horses and some arms also were 
brought in. 

Thursday night—A large box has just 
been brought in for Co. A. It con- 
tained 130 pairs of good and substan- 
tially knit woollen stockings, the con- 
tributions of the generous and kind- 
hearted ladies of Swedesboro. 

Their gifts have come in a good 
time, when most needed; the members 
of Co. A will ever remember with 
gratitude the worthy ladies of Wool- 
wich for these evidences of their gen- 
erous sympathy in behalf of our vol- 
unteers. 

This is not the first time we have 
been called upon to acknowledge the 
generosity of our friends in old Wool- 
wich. Even now we remember with 
pleasure their good gifts while at Camp 
Olden, and of their untiring efforts to 
add to our comforts since. They have 
our best wishes for their welfare. 

It was quite amusing to see the ex- 
citement created at the giving out of 
the stockings, by the young men of our 
company striving to secure a pair that 
had been knit by one of the handsome 
young misses of Woolwich township; 
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and well they might, for the fame of 
their worth and beauty reaches far 
and wide. 

Each pair of stockings was labelled 
with the fair donors’ names tho’ sev- 
eral had neglected to say whether by 
Mrs. or Miss. And such a hubbub to 
find out who miss so and so was, 
where she lived, &c. 

But soon the taps were given to 
douse the glim, and all retired to dream 
of blue-eyed girls with witching curls 
and teeth like pearls, &c. 

I shouldn’t wonder if a few of these 
same misses received a very tender 
epistle from some of the volunteers 
tendering due thanks for their knowl- 
edge. Our married men kindly ex- 
changed with the youngsters who de- 
sired stockings knit by a Miss, and 
were possibly benefitted thereby, inas- 
much as the matrons of Swedesboro 
and vicinity are proverbial for being 
good knitters. 

Your correspondent, who by the bye 
has good cause to compliment the lad- 
ies of Woolwich, received a pair of 
extra stockings labelled Mrs. Mary 
Davidson. She will please accept my 
best bow for the same. 

Friday morning — Orders read on 
dress parade for all to attend the exe- 
cution of William H. Johnson, a private 
in the Lincoln Cavalry. His offense 
was desertion. 

While our men were out on the last 
scout, and were within the rebel lines, 
this Johnson came up to them suppos- 
ing them to be in the Secesh Army. He 
expressed much joy that he had made 
his escape from the Union forces, and 
in a private conference with our colo- 
nel he freely and anxiously gave such 
information as would have been most 
important to the rebels. 

After he had made his revelation, he 
was told he was a prisoner and much 
to his surprise discovered his mistake 
and was taken back to his camp a 
prisoner. 

Two o’clock p.m. — Our regiment on 
the march for the review ground, near 
Camp Trenton. About 6000 men be- 
longing to Gen. Franklin’s Division, 
were already on the ground when we 
arrived. The men were drawn up in 
two ranks, and in two lines twenty 
paces apart, facing one another. The 
line was a mile in length. 

Soon the funeral cortege could be 
seen approaching, and entering at one 


end of the line, passed with slow and 
solemn pace through the entire lines, 
giving each one an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the wretched march of a trait- 
or to his doom. 

An officer headed the procession fol- 
lowed by the buglers of the regiment; 
next came 12 men with carbines, who 
were to be his executioners; these fol- 
lowing by a one-horse wagon contain- 
ing his coffin; after this an open wagon 
in which the culprit sat, with a priest 
by his side, while a mounted guard 
rode on each side of the wagon. 

Last came the entire company to 
which he belonged. When the proces- 
sion entered the lines, the band on the 
right commenced playing a low dead 
march, and as it advanced each band 
playing a slow dirge. 

As the guilty man passed the spot 
where I stood, the 2d Regiment Band 
commenced a mournful air, and he 
took his handkerchief to wipe away 
the tears that were coursing down his 
cheeks. 

The priest sat beside him, a Crucifix 
in his hand, and reading from a book. 
Occasionally the wretched man would 
seize the cross and press it to his lips. 
Still no compassion or pity was felt by. 
any of that vast multitude for the 
traitor, for his crime was great and 
the punishment must be fearful. 

After passing the lines the proces- 
sion drew up in front of the centre; 
the coffin was taken from the wagon 
and placed upon the ground; Johnson 
was placed standing near it. 

His executioners, 12 in number, took 
their position ten paces in front of him, 
and the report of the trial and death 
warrant read; he was then made to sit 
down upon the foot of the coffin and 
a white mask was drawn over his face. 

The carbineers at this time came to 
a ready, and at the moment the com- 
manding officer dropped his sword; 
five bullets penetrated his brain, and 
he had passed from earth. The troops 
were then marched round beside him, 
giving all an opportunity to comment 
upon the fate of deserters and traitors. 

We thankfully acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a large box containing blank- 
ets, at the hands of Mrs. Charles Bat- 
ten, of Mullica Hill. Our best thanks 
to our kind friends in Harrison town- 
ship for their contributions. 


Sunday evening, 15th — Being some- 
what of a meddlesome matty, I passed 
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an hour in looking over the names-° 


written upon some thirty or forty pairs 
of stockings yet on hand and to be dis- 
tributed. : 


It was really a pleasure to look over 
these names. Many of them the names 
of companions of our schoolboy days. 
True, some of them I could scarce re- 
member at first sight, but as I gazed 
upon the name memory would recall 
some scene that made it sound very 
familiar. 


I could scarcely realize that thirteen 
years have flitted by since I was a 
resident of this same village. I passed 
Several years of my life within its lim- 
its, and yet time hath made many 
changes there. 


I looked for the names of friends 
there in the prime of life and in height 
of enjoyment of this world’s blessing, 
but I found them not. 


Alas! death gathers his harvest 
there as elsewhere. Many have passed 
away, and many strangers have taken 
their places. I saw many names I 
knew not, and yet I knew them as the 
kind friends who are ever ready to aid 
our volunteers by their generous con- 
tributions, and though the end is not 
yet still great will be their reward. 


Tattoo has just beaten and all have 
lain down to rest ecxepting a few 
guards who linger round the smoulder- 
ing campfires. 

Several members of Co. A are get- 
ting furloughs, and one received his 
discharge today. We have now but 
ninety-one men out of ninety-eight, 
and of these, sixteen are unfit for duty. 


I see by the news today that the 
traitor Johnson made a confession of 
his guilt. I copy his last words: “Boys, 
I ask forgiveness of Almighty God, and 
from my fellow-man, for what I have 
done. 


“TI did not know what I was doing. 
May God forgive me; and may the 
Almighty keep all of you from such 
sin.” 

Tuesday, 17th, 5 p.m.—I have just 
returned from Alexandria; all is quiet 
there. I was much pleased to meet in 
camp, Messrs. Wentz, Franklin and 
Scott, from your borough. I must close 
in time for mail. 


I am most respectfully yours, 
FRANK H. COLES. 


Military 

Pursuant to orders, the line officers 
of the lst Regiment Active Militia, held 
an election for regimental officers on 
the 16th inst., when the following gen- 
tlemen were elected: Colonel, Thomas 
G. Batten; Lieut. Col., Lewis Sholk, and 
Major, Edward L. Stratton. 

It will be seen that Companies A, B 
and C are ordered out to parade on 
the 11th of January. 


From various hints and rumors on 
the street, there is every reason to ap- 
prehend that scenes will occur which 
will be anything but creditable to the 
parties and our town. 


Whatever may be the evils complain- 
ed of, there can be question that the 
means proposed to correct them are 
improper or unjustifiable—leading to 
disorder and violence. We trust the 
intentions will not be carried out. 


There are already too many tenden- 
cies at work to demoralize and cor- 
rupt. If the laws need amending 
amend them legally; if there are abus- 
es, correct them in the same way. 


“Communicated for The Constitution” 
—A Leaf from My Diary No. 27 
Fort Worth, Virginia 
Friend Barber — My time is so lim- 
ited I do not get time to talk to you 
but once in two weeks, and if I occa- 
sionally write a lengthy letter, you can 
attribute it to the fact that a furious 
storm has caused a cessation of the 
tantara notes of the drum, and for a 
brief period our drill ground is desert- 
ed and the boys have a few hours to 
rest and write to their friends. 


This is Wednesday, the 18th, and this 
afternoon our boys are washing. Every 
Wednesday and Saturay afternoons are 
set apart for this purpose. Our camp, 
on a wash day, would perhaps cause a 
hearty laugh from the good dames of 
Old Gloucester, and yet they would ac- 
knowlege Company A were adepts in 
washing, particularly in wasting soap 
and scattering suds. 


Thursday, 19th—Three of the 2d 
Regiment, who were on picket, were 
taken prisoners by the rebels. They 
were beyond our lines when taken. 
The rebels have large parties of cav- 
alry continually hanging around the 
lines watching a favorable opportunity 
to make a descent upon our pickets, or 
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capture any stragglers that venture 
near them. 

Companies I and D of our regiment 
started out today towards Burkes Sta- 
tion to make a reconnoisance. They 
will be gone two or three days. 

Friday afternoon — Brigade drill 
this afternoon. <A beautiful suit of 
colors were presented to the 2d Regi- 
ment by a Mr. Robeson from New Jer- 
sey. 

Friday evening — Friend Snowden 
and myself are seated in our little tent, 
before a good fire, and, need I say, 
talking of home scenes. 

A beautiful maltese cat sits purring 
upon the mantle, a pot of good hot cof- 
fee is steaming upon the stove, while 
our table is graced with a show of 
good mince pie and excellent fruit cake 
sent on to us by our lady friends from 
Jersey, and though it is quite cold out, 
we sit cozy and comfortable, for the 
good cheer and air of comfort that per- 
vades our cabin carries us back to 
home scenes and associations. 

Yet though we have many comforts 
that others do not enjoy, still there is 
felt an aching void, caused by our long 
absence from home, kindred and 
friends, our deprivation of many of the 
great blessings we once enjoyed, and, 
alas! the bright rays of sunshine and 
happiness that once shone so gloriously 
over our own pathway have faded and 
gone. 

And yet it is our own seeking. We 
would not have it otherwise. There is 
another side to the picture, and though 
not gifted with any supernatural pow- 
er, still we can peer far enough into 
the dim mysteries of the future to see 
the bright foreshadowings of the bril- 
liant picture that will be presented 
when the veil shall be lifted. 

True, fate may decree that many now 
full of life and hope shall not witness 
the using of the curtain and the roll- 
ing back of the dark clouds that now 
hang gloomy and threatening over us. 

Still a great nation will rejoice in 
the new and glorious era that shall 
dawn upon them, for surely the sun- 
shine cometh after the storm. 

Saturday — No drill today. Men 
all busy in building stockades round 
their tents to shield them from the 
winds. Just in the height of our work, 
orders came in for a grand review 
near Camp Trenton at 10.30 o’clock. 

We had just 15 minutes to get ready, 
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and were soon on the march, the men 
wondering whether they were to be 
reviewed by General Tom Thumb, Ba- 
ron Pullyournoseoff, of Italian fame, or 
Prince Liveristowski, of Poland, for 
truly there is no end to the list of 
nobles and gradees who desire to see a 
grand turnout of the forces fully 
equipped. 

Not unfrequently these exhibitions 
come off on our days of rest, thus 
bringing things all in a heap on the 
next rest day. The review was very 
satisfactory, but we cannot positively 
say whether it was gotten up for the 
Tycoon of the Celestial Empire or King 
hoo choo of the Cannibal Islands. 

Col. Taylor is Acting General in the 
place of Gen. Kearney, who is home on 
a visit. Lieut. Col. Brown is acting 
colonel of our regiment at present. 

Monday — A furious storm of rain 
last night has converted our camps into 
a vast mudhole, and many have given 
satisfactory evidence of their agility in 
gymnastic exercise, while floundering 
through clay and water. 

It also snowed for some time this 
morning and when the storm clears 
away we Shall have it quite cool. 


Tuesday — Very cold today. A big 
blow last night carried away two of 
our tents, Nos. 1 and 6. I lay for hours 
on my lounge listening to the wild 
shrieking of the winds and the doleful 
creaking of the tent poles, fully expect- 
ing every fierce burst of wind would 
leave me minus a covering, but found 
on awakening this morning all right, 
excepting the cap being slightly torn. 

3 p.m. — It is Christmas Eve, and a 
beautiful starry night. I am sitting 
on my little bunk writing this letter, 
and thinking of home and the happy 
Christmas Eve, just one year ago, IJ 
passed so happily in your midst. 


Christmas Eve — A custom the de- 
light of the young and the old—a night 
of joy and good cheer in your northern 
homes, but I sadly fear the havoc of 
war and the bristling steel of armed 
men will so terrify old Santa Claus 
and his horned steeds, that his lord- - 
ship will not visit on this side of the 
Potomac. 


Christmas with the soldiers is no more 
than any other day. The same routine 
of duties must be performed, perchance 
there may be no drill, but guard and 
other duties must be attened to, and 
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yet the soldiers tonight are all think-- 


ing of the same absorbing topic. 

A group near me are playing domino, 
but talking of Christmas. Members 
are writing letters to fond friends at 
home, but a merry Christmas closes 
the page. A party of singers in the 
next tent are singing that old Christ- 
mas anthem, “While Shepherds Watch- 
ed Their Flocks By Night.” 

The sentries meet at the corner of 
their beats and talk of Christmas. A 
German near me is singing of Christ- 
mas in his Fatherland, and alas! he 
sings it in Low Dutch, thus barring 
me from knowing what he says, yet I 
know the one theme is present with all, 
and to many causes a feeling of sad- 
ness, yes. 

Even now while joy is singing 

Her halcyon song on land and sea, 
Though peace and hope to others 

bringing, 

She only brought new tears to me. 

Yes, the Christmas of 1861 will be a 
sad one to many in our own little 
State. How many fond mothers there 
gather their little pets around the so- 
cial hearth and tells them of her sad 
parting from her heart’s first love, 
while their tears mingle together for 
the absent. 

She places them in their little cots, 
and with a parting good night, sadly 
descends to the deserted hearth to ar- 
range the little gifts she has purchased 
from her scanty savings to fill the little 
stockings now hanging by the fireplace. 

A teardrop glistens on her cheek. 
She is thinking of the loved one who 
stood by her side when last she per- 
formed this duty. 

The stockings are filled, and with a 
fervent God bless him, she retires to 
her lonely couch, but not to sleep. No 
merry Christmas for her. And the 
father and mother now aged and in- 
firm, whose hope and pride now has 
left them to find a home beyond the 
blue waters of the Potomac, and per- 
haps a grave, what gloomy forebodings 
sadden their hearts as they think of 
the terrors of war and the uncertainty 
of life amid these scenes of strife. 

Not a word is spoken, but the little 
clock on the mantle tinkles the hour 
for retiring and awakens them from 
their reverie. Slowly and reverently 
_they kneel at the little family altar, and 
implore the choicest blessings of hea- 
ven for the wanderer. 
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Ah! Christmas brings no joy to them. 
The maiden who but just now appear- 
ed so merry and gladsome leaves the 
group of triflers engaged in the mazes 
of the dance amid the festive halls, and 
seeking her chamber, unlocks the cas- 
ket that contains her treasures and 
takes from it a little case. 


She unclasps it and exposes to view 
the image of a handsome and manly 
form, and of one to whom she is affi- 
anced. Tossing back her raven tresses, 
she gazes long and earnestly upon the 
shadow before her. 


She wanders from her happy home 
in Jersey and is now seeking her loved 
one amid the tented fields of Virginia. 
Perhaps he is in the hospital sick, 
wounded and suffering, or he may be 
out upon picket duty exposed to dan- 
ger, or be a prisoner in the hands of 
rebels. 


Oh! can it be that a rude stone marks 
his resting place. Her heart is full. 
Pressing the image to her lips, she 
bows her head and weeps. 


Christmas hath no joy for the maid- 
en. I look from my tent and gaze upon 
the marble tablets that tell of the noble 
dead, of the brave who have been slain 
by the foe. 

Christmas, Dec. 25—No drill today. 
Our mail bag was full and overflowing 
this morning with tender and loving 
missives to the volunteers. Each one 
assured us we were not forgotten. 


It is now 11 o’clock at night. It has 
been a beautiful day, though cool. I 
have spent the day in making a cot 
and in arranging things for comfort. 


You would have been pleased, Friend 
Barber, had you popped in about 9 
p.m. to our magnificent supper of tur- 
key, chicken salad, oysters, &c., a real 
bonafide Christmas supper; but you 
could not do so without a pass, and 
we cannot give them. We are excuse- 
able for not sending you an invitation. 


It is nearly 12 o’clock. All is quiet 
in camp. The officers of our regiment 
have a military ball tonight in the 
bomb-proof of the fort. It is a magni- 
ficent affair. 


My best thanks to the ladies of 
Woodbury and Mullica Hill for their 
good gifts of last week. But I must 
close, as I have written a long letter. 
To you, Friend Barber, and the read- 
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ers of “The Constitution,’ I wish a 
merry Christmas and a happy new 
year. 


Most respectfully yours, 
FRANK H. COLES. 


The Eighth New Jersey 


The Highth New Jersey Regiment, 
Col. Johnson, now stationed on the 
Lower Potomac, are erecting a church 
edifice which they propose to dedicate 
in a short time. 


The building is, of course, rude in its 
construction, but it will answer all the 
purposes contemplated, equally as well 
as a more imposing structure. The 
enterprise, we presume, by the chap- 
lain of the regiment, who is never at 
rest when a useful work is to be done. 
The regiment is in excellent condition 
and fully realizes all the expectations 
formed of it. 

Constitution, Jan. 7, 1862 


Bridgeton Pioneer 


The Bridgeton Pioneer says that Mr. 
Jacob Keinzel of that village has re- 
cently arrived from Germany, with one 
hundred muskets. They are an im- 
proved kind, weighing nine and one- 
half pounds each with percussion locks. 
They arrived in New York on Friday 
last. Mr. Keinzel has ordered one thou- 
sand more if they are desired by com- 
panies or the state authorities. 


Order Revoked 


The parade of Companies A, B and 
C of the 2d Regiment Reserve Militia, 
ordered on Saturday next, has been re- 
voked. We are glad of it. 


Headquarters, Gloucester Brigade 
Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 3, 1862 


There appears to exist throughout 
the State a general dissatisfaction with 
the present militia laws, and a desire 
that the incoming Legislature should 
remodel and improve them. 

In view of this feeling and the near- 
ness of the Legislative session, I deem 
it expedient to revoke the brigade order 
calling out Reserve Companies A, B 
and C of the 2d Regiment Reserve 
Militia, on the 11st inst. 


By order of R. F. STEVENS, 


Brigade General Gloucester County 
Brigade, N. J. 


wm. W. Fullerton, Adjutant. 


Letters From the Army 
Headquarters, 7th Reg’t, N. J. V., 


Camp Revere, Dec. 26, 1861 


Friend Barber — As I was reading 
your interesting paper, which I receiv- 
ed through the kindness of a friend in 
Old Gloucester County, I discovered 
that you had no correspondent in the 
Seventh Regiment; and, believing that 
you and many of your readers would be 
interested in an account of us and our 
proceedings, I will give you a short de- 
tail. 

I suppose you are all aware of the 
fact that in the Seventh Regiment 
there is a company that claims to be a 
Gloucester county company, and are 
known here in the gallant Seventh as 
Company H. 

Mr. Editor, I see by your valuable 
paper that the boys of Company A, 
Third Regiment, are receiving much 
credit and praise from the people of 
Old Gloucester, and I have no doubt 
they are deserving of it, but Company 
H, also think that they, too, have a 
claim upon the sympathies of the peo- 
ple of said county. 

Our company was nearly all recruit- 
ed by Wm. W. Fullerton, one of the 
active, patriotic young men of Wood- 
bury, and our thanks are due to him 
for the untiring zeal that he displayed 
in our cause. 

Perhaps you will recollect that our 
company was organized at Woodbury 
on the 16th of September, last, and 
started immediately for Trenton, where 
we remained all night, and on the 
morning of the 17th were mustered into 
the United States service, donned the 
uniform and entered upon our new du- 
ties; and, in place of the plow and low- 
ing herd, we took up our muskets and 
learned to answer the call of the drum. 

We were encamped at Camp Olden, 
Trenton, until the third of October, 
when we pulled up stakes and removed 
to Washington, D. C., and pitched our 
tents on Meridian Hill, about two miles 
from Willards’, just beyond the old 
Columbia College, now converted into 
a Soldier’s Hospital. 

There we joined our brigade, the Sec- 
ond New Jersey, composed of the 5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th New Jersey regiments, 
and at that time under command of 
Brigadier General Silas Casey. 

We remained at Meridian Hill until 
the 2d of December, when we were 
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again called upon to strike our tents 


and take up our line of march, and 
after many little incidents of army 
travel, we arrived at our present en- 
campment on the 4th, having been just 
two days. 

We are now encamped in Charles 
County, Md., about 40 miles below 
Washington, on the lower Potomac, 
opposite Quantico Creek in Virginia, 
while just below are the notorious reb- 
el batteries—the ineffectual blockade 
of the Potomac. 

Every day we hear the booming of 
their cannon aS some _ government 
sloop or barque is passing but although 
every day they continue to fire at our 
vessels, I have as yet heard of no dam- 
age being done to any of them. 

They frequently fire as many as 20 
shells at a single sloop with no effect. 
In fact, so imbecile do they appear in 
the sight of the watermen of the Poto- 
mac, that they pass to and fro when- 
ever they have an inclination. 

On the 19th of this month our Cap- 
tain, J. Howard Willits, with a part of 
our picket guard, was out reconnoiter- 
ing opposite the upper battery. The 
rebels threw a shell at them, but it fell 
some distance short and without ex- 
ploding. 

Captain Willits secured it, and after 
emptying out the powder, brought it 
into camp. It was a rified shell, and 
weighed, without the powder, 52 
pounds. There were 12 pounds of pow- 
der in it. The guns of the rebels are of 
the largest calibre, and only need skill- 
ful gunners to prevent effectually all 
navigation on the lower Potomac. 


Our forces on this side of the river 
number about 30,000 troops, under com- 
mand of General Joseph Hooker, and 
we flatter ourselves on a force amply 
sufficient to prevent any army from 
crossing and gaining foothold upon the 
shore of Maryland. 


Our neighbors in Sickle’s Brigade the 
other day received a visitor from the 
Virginia shore. He reports about 30,- 
000 troops, as the force on the secesh 
side of the river. 


He says he was a private in the 6th 
Alabama regiment; says the troops 
have plenty to eat, such as it is—for 
instance, plenty of fresh beef, but no 
coffee, and but little salt; reports much 
disaffection in the rebel army; says 
there are a great many who would fol- 
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low his example if an opportunity of- 
fered itself. 

He is taken care of, but allowed no 
chance to escape. Yesterday being 
Christmas there was no drill in our 
regiment, and the boys had a gala day, 
more particularly those who received 
boxes of good things from the loved 
ones at home. 

One company in our regiment had a 
complete Christmas gift. They receiv- 
ed 51 files (pairs) of chickens, all nice- 
ly roasted and done up in apple-pie 
order. The boys went at them with a 
will and seemed to have foul (fowl) 
inclinations all the rest of the day. 

But Company H was disappointed on 
Christmas morning, as word came that 
we were detailed to go to Run Point, a 
landing about three miles above us, to 
unload a cargo of lumber and grain 
lying there awaiting us. We have no 
way at the Point, but unload by mean 
of the flat boat. 

But our boys were bound to see 
Christmas notwithstanding, so after 
they had removed nearly all the grain 
out of the barque and stirred up the 
lumber, they commenced a thorough 
search and examined very minutely all 
the dark corners and secret places of 
the hold, when sure enough Kriss Krin- 
kle was discovered snugly esconced in 
an old barrel. 

He was drawn out forthwith and 
tapped as promptly, and as the boys in 
turn tipped the mug, we had faint 
recollections of the old song, “A Little 
More Cider,” &c., but they could not 
find it in their hearts to sing when we 
tipped and shook the keg once more 
and found it was finished. 

But to my story. We received all of 
our provisions at that point, it being 
the most convenient of any along this 
shore. We also have two steamers that 
ply daily between Run Point and 
Washington, carrying the mail and 
what few passengers there are to ac- 
cept the proffered ride. . 

The steamers are the Reindeer and 
Volunteer. The former, I have no doubt, 
many of your readers will remember, 
as she run for years on the Schuylkill 
from Philadelphia to Manayunk, and 
when I saw her here the other day, it 
recalled to my mind many happy 
scenes of the past. 

The steamer Eagle, of Red Bank, also 
runs here as a transport steamer, and 
when we see Capt. Bender and his 
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steamer Eagle, it carries our thoughts 
back to the old farm and its many fond 
associations. 

But, Mr. Editor, I must tell you 
about the health of the soldiers, in this 
division of the Army. We have but 
two cases in our hospital,.and I am told 
the division hospital has but six seri- 
ous cases. I do not hear of any cases 
in the hospitals of other New Jersey 
regiments. 

Company H boys are all well, except- 
ing one case, and that poor fellow, al- 
though he has been very sick, is now 
recovering, and in a few days will be 
with us again in our daily drills. But 
to be brief, the whole of our division 
seem to be in excellent health and 
spirits. 

As to the efficiency of our troops, I 
should say that we have attained that 
perfection requisite to meet our enemy, 
or any armed combination of rebels 
that ever attempted to break down the 
best of governments, or sever the 
Union of our fathers. 


And more than that, the troops are 


eager for a fray, and the only com- 
plaint we hear from them is the delay 
of our commanders. It is the wish of 
this division, and I believe of the en- 
tire Army, to commence at once the 
work we have before us. 


Why not at once advance and drive 
back the rebel armies who have dared 
to advance to the very borders of our 
loyal States for the express purpose of 
tearing down our beloved flag and 
rearing in its stead the hated Palm- 
etto. 

It surely is time they were taught 
better, and we, as soldiers, are anxious 
to become such teachers. When we left 
our homes in Old Gloucester County 
last September, it was not for the pur- 
pose of leaving altogether the pursuits 
of the past for a soldier’s life, but to 
aid in crushing out rebellion, that 
those whose lives were spared might 
speedily see the Union as it was and 
peace and prosperity once more over- 
spread our loved country, and -we 
once more return to our homes and 
resume our respective vocations. 


But I must close my rambling letter. 


We are all much indebted to our 
many kind friends in New Jersey for 
the rich gift we received from them, 
viz: an India rubber blanket for every 
volunteer. 


Although our nation is engaged in 
war, may those at home have contin- 
ued peace and prosperity, is our sin- 
cere desire. The boys of Company H 
all unite in sending their respects to 
the Editor, and their friends (in patri- 
otism) in Jersey. 

A. B. 


Camp Custis, Near Alexandria 
Saturday, January 4, 1862 


Friend Barber — Whilst sitting in 
my cold tent this morning, watching 
the snow gradually robing the earth in 
its spotless garb, contrasting the com- 
forts of home, or of the civilian, with 
the guarded camp, and taking a retro- 
grade view to the days when our title 
reached the summit of Printer’s Devil, 
we thought of penning you a line rela- 
tive to our regiment—the First New 
Jersey Cavalry—which you may pub- 
lish, for the perusal of our friends, 
should you think proper. 

The ground being selected and most 
of our horses smooth-shod, we are sav- 
ed from a drill this morning, being 
more fortunate than two of our com- 
panies, who started upon a scout. 


I heard it said that some had to dis- 
mount and lead their horses, to save 
their necks, the ground being so dan- 
gerously slippery and hard. Such is 
the wisdom of our leaders. It would be 
far safer to be using the sabre upon 
the heads of the secesh than mounting 
a smooth-shod horse this morning. 

The companies of our regiment take 
regular turns in scouting, two going 
out each day. They often get a view of 
Secessia in some form—sometimes in 
the shape of masked batteries, forts or 
soldiers, and one lieutenant, acting 
captain at the time, had a few leaden 
pills lodged in his body, but is recover- 
ing fast, though two or three of the 
pills yet remain in his body. He, Lieut. 
Janeway, is now home on a furlough. 

Our encampment is situated upon 
the Mount Vernon road, about 2 miles 
distant from Alexandria, where we ex- 
pect to remain for the Winter, which 
we hope may be a mild one, as our 
tents are of the small pattern, about 
eight feet by eight. 

Many of them have been made quite 
comfortable by logging to the height 
of about two feet, and constructing a 
flue, or fireplace, in the centre of the 
rear, with a ditch or passage through 
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the tent, making a good seat upon each. 


side, where the bunks lie. 

No one, inexperienced, can conceive 
of the comfort to be derived from the 
construction of so roughly a rigged hut. 
We have to make the best of existing 
circumstances and thereby enjoy our- 
selves as best we can, not permitting a 
comparison with home comforts. 

May such a state of things exist no 
longer than necessary, and man again 
shake the hand of his (now hostile) 
brother with kind and fraternal feel- 
ings. 

Until within the past week our hors- 
es have had no shelter other than a 
tree and the blue canopy of heaven. 
Many of them have sickened and be- 
come disabled thereby, while many 
others look badly from want of proper 
food and a sufficient quantity. We are 
now feeding upon no grain, excepting 
corn, and some of that kiln dried. 

Those that have out-weathered the 
hardships so far are beginning to look 
better, and will now stand it much 
easier than formerly, covered, as they 
are, with a shed of cedar branches, 
which, htough a poor shield from rain, 
which, though a poor shield from rain, 
is good to protect from snow while the 
weather is cold. 

The health of the regiment is now 
very good, and has heen since the set- 
ting in of frost, before which time 
there was a great many sick, the ac- 
commodations for whom are miserable 
indeed—the hospital building consist- 
ing since about the middle of Novem- 
ber, of an old barn, yet no more than 
a mile from a town of some 15,000 
population. 

The bedding consists of unthreshed 
wheat straw, and that well chavelled 
by myriads of rats. I have seen the 
sick and held in my own hand a shela- 
lah to beat the vermin off the blankets 
at night. 

I see no excuse for so mean treat- 
ment to the unfortunate sick, when in 
so close proximity to Alexandria. Could 
a suitable building not be obtained 
near the regiment? 

A great deal of dissatisfaction has 
existed, and still exists, throughout the 
regiment on account of not receiving, 
as all the other soldiers of the State do, 
the extra amount allotted as State pay, 
at the session of July last, which is 
caused by the regiment never being 
accepted by the Executive of the State, 
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thereby preventing it from receiving 
any benefits therefrom. 

The Supreme Court, aS you are 
aware, has also decided against us, yet 
we hope and expect to be put upon an 
equal footing with the other regiments 
in this matter by the next Legislature. 

The men generally, were falsely en- 
listed, the State money being promised 
by the officers viva voce, as well as 
through the public prints. 

We were just called out—1.30 p.m.— 
to hear a regimental order read, bear- 
ing intelligence that we are to appear 
in our Sunday-go-to-meeting dress, to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock, for in- 
spection with boots blackened and hair 
shortly cut, with tidings to the man 
that may be found filthy that he will be 
scrubbed publicly, before the guard 
house. 

I have written the foregoing gloved 
in woolen and with great-coat on, 
which I hope will be a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the bad chirography. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 

CaP a: 


Communicated 
In Camp, Near Alexandria 
Friday, Jan. 10, 1862 

Mr. Barber — The softness of the 
ground, from rain, exempting us from 
the general duties of the day, I will 
pen you a line relative to our regiment. 

Mud is the all-absorbing topic ex- 
cepting pay day, under discussion to 
day, ranging from an inch to one foot 
in depth. 

Our daily scouting parties have 
brought no tidings of interest this week 
excepting yesterday, when a member 
of one of the Michigan Infantry met 
the sad fate of being shot through the 
head, the ball entering an eye, while 
scouting in the woods about a mile and 
a half distant from Pohick, causing in- 
stant death. 

He being in the extreme advance, 
several shots were fired at him by a 
party of rebels concealed in a thicket. 
Before the main body could come up, 
they had made safe their escape by a 
speedy retreat. : 

On Monday last our company was 
out, but found nothing to contend with, 
excepting great care in keeping our 
horses upon their feet, the earth being 
covered with a sleety ice, and slightly 
covered with snow. 
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Pohick consists of a large, substan- 
tial old church, which must have been 
considered grand at the time of its 
erection, and said to be the one in 
which General Washington was mar- 
ried; a blacksmith shop, and two or 
three small houses. 

Augustine, some 3 miles this side of 
Pohick, contains about fifteen houses, 
a wheelwright shop and mill, and is a 
pleasant little village, well provided 
with shade trees, and strongly tinctur- 
ed with Jersey taste. 

This part of the county is. well 
adapted for the guerilla mode of war- 
fare, which has been so popular with 
the rebels, being almost covered with 
timber, and very rough and hilly. 

Very respectfully, 
Ceara 


Letters From the Army 


On first page will be found letters 
from a couple of Gloucester county 
volunteers, one of whom is in Com- 
pany H, 7th Regiment, recruited in this 
county; and the other in Col. Halsted’s 
regiment. 

They may be assured their old friends 
and the citizens generally, feel a deep 
and lively interest in their welfare, 
sympathies with them in their perils 
and deprivations, and have confidence 
that they will acquit themselves as pa- 
triots—as Jerseymen, in every duty. 

Company H was formed so quietly, 
with so little parade, and rendezvoused 
at Camp Olden in squads as recruited, 
that its organization is not as familiar 
to most of our citizens as the first com- 
pany that went from here. 

Col. Halsted’s regiment includes. we 
believe, within its companies a number 
of Gloucester county recruits. How- 
ever organized, and wherever they may 
be, the Gloucester boys will be held 


very near to the hearts of all at home. — 


In regard to the Halsted regiment, 
we have not the least doubt that the 
Legislature, which meets today, will 
place it upon the same footing with our 
other troops in respect to State pay. 


Military Meeting 


At a meeting of the Brigadier Gen- 
erals and Staff, Field and Line officers 
of the First Division, New Jersey Mili- 
tia held at the Hotel of Israel English 
in Camden on Friday, January 3, Ma- 
jor General William Irick was called 
to the chair and the Division and Bri- 


gade, Judge Advocates were appointed 
secretaries. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by the Division Chaplain, Major Sam- 
uel Taylor. More than one hundred 
officers were present. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That a committee of one 
from each brigade of the 1st Division 
of N. J. M. be appointed for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the adjutant 
general of the State and the committee 
appointed by the Military Association, 
and such other committees or persons 
as may be appointed from the other 
divisions of the State, as to be the best 
mode of altering the present militia 
laws of this State, or to recommend 
such new legislation on the same as 
shall be deemed expedient by them. 

On motion it was ordered that the 
officers of each brigade recommend 
some person from said brigade to act 
on said committee. 

Whereupon the several brigades re- 
ported as follows: 

Salem — Col. Robt. C. Johnson, 2d 
regiment. 

Burlington — Col. N. T. Higbee, 3d 
regiment. 

Gloucester — Col. Thos. A. Batten, 
1st regiment. 

Camden — Col. Thomas McKeen, 2d 
regiment. 

Cumberland — Capt. John T. Nixon, 
staff. 

Atlantic and Cape May — Major J. 
F. Leaming, staff. 

On motion, Major General Irick was 
adaed to the committee. 

On motion the editors of several pa- 
pers of the State, and especially those 
published in the brigades, be requested 
to pubish the proceedings of this meet- 
ing. 

The convention then adjourned. 

Const., Jan. 14, 1862 

The Salem Standard has the follow- 

ing on the defense of the Delaware— 


Elsinboro’ Point 


Since the Trent affair has rendered 
a war with England a theme of every- 
day discussion, public attention has 
been turned to the state of the national 
defenses, particularly along the Atlan- 
tic Coast. 

The inability of almost every impor- 
tant point to withstand an attack from 
the powerful navy of Great Britain is 
generally acknowledged, and it is also 
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conceded that with the bare exception 
of New York, perhaps, all of the Atlan- 
tic cities would be at the mercy of the 
iron clad steamers of the royal navy. 


Among these the most defenseless is 
Philadelphia. With Fort Delaware un- 
finished, and Fort Mifflin incapable of 
sustaining a protracted attack, the im- 
portance of having an additional fort 
has forced itself upon public attention. 


In glancing at the shores of the Dela- 
ware, no spot appears to be better 
adapted for that purpose than Elsin- 
boro’ Point. The main ship channel 
comes within half a mile of the shore 
at this point, and from its peculiar 
location it will afford a means of de- 
fense unsurpassed by any spot along 
the river. It is easy of access, and 
could be reinforced with greater facil- 
ity than Fort Delaware, and at less 
risk. Upon the completion of the West 
Jersey Railroad, troops can be brought 
there in three hours from Philadelphia. 


As the subject of coast defenses will 
be likely to be brought before Congress 
it might be well for the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey delegations to act in 
concert in securing some further leg- 
islation in reference to providing the 
country along the Delaware river with 
such means of defense as will enable 
the people to protect themselves 
against a foreign enemy at this or any 
future day. 


Const., Jan. 14, 1862 


For “The Constitution” 


There seems a very general feeling 
in this section of the State against the 
revival of militia trainings, with their 

inseparable evils. 

Some of us remember them in the 
days of our boyhood, with the bluster- 
ing of the officers, the squealing of the 
fife, the thumping of the drum, the 
dogged humiliation of reputable citi- 
zens, the beastly humiliation of others, 
whose appetite for strong drink could 
not withstand the temptations they 
were subjected to; the fines against 
absentees who chose to stay away, and 
also against those who from conscien- 
tious reasons could not be present or 
pay the fine, some of whom were put 
in prison. 

Others had their corn taken from 
their cribs, their andirons and looking- 
glasses from their houses, by officers 
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who always secured more than enough 
to bring the amount of the fine, but 
never returned the overplus. 


The money thus obtained it was said 
stuck to the pockets of the officehold- 
ers, who were nearly the only persons 
benefitted by these drum, cornstalk and 
bottle musters, and so the parade that 
was got up for the protection of the 
State, became an element of danger to 
her citizens, from which more physi- 
cal and moral destruction ensued than 
from the weapons of her enemies. 


Is there any person who _ believes 
that these trainings had any tendency 
to make practical and efficient warriors 
of those who participated in them? If 
not, why revive them, or anything in 
the semblance of them? 


Have not more men voluntarily offer- 
ed for the army than the government 
can use? Why then interfere with the 
time and pursuits of those whose tastes 
and whose principles lead them to bear 
their part of the burthens in a more 
quiet and peaceable manner, yet 
equally necessary for the sustenance of 
the State; for surely, at the rate money 
is now being spent and squandered, 
unless the agricultural and industrial 
interests are prosecuted with energy, 
not only the government but the whole 
country must soon become bankrupt. 


Let us then, who are working men, 
who do not want offices, and who must 
eventually suffer by the tremendous 
prodigality and downright stealing 
that is whirling like a tornado through 
the public coffers, set our faces against 
not only the revival of forced militia 
trainings, but against all unnecessary 
creation of offices by our Legislature, 
to be filled by carnivorous drones, and 
keep our eyes on such members as 
shall vote themselves stationery, in the 
shape of silver snuff boxes and rose- 
wood writing desks, or who prolong 
the session, at the instigation of wine 
drinking and oyster suppers, or in any 
other way shall pander to the vicious 
wastefulness that is seeking to pass 
itself for patriotic fervor, for what is 
he but a traitor who, while being paid 
by the State to guard her interest and 
her honor, allows himself to become 
the dupe of bribery or the conniver at 
judicial robbery. 


FRANKLIN 
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(For “The Constitution”) 


A Leaf From My Diary—No. 29 
Fort Worth, Va., Jan. 9, 1862 

Friend Barber — There being so lit- 
tle news here that would interest the 
readers of “The Constitution,” your 
correspondents from Fort Worth must 
occasionally gather the news of a fort- 
night in order to write a letter of any 
length. 

Our regiment is anxiously looking for 
the arrival of the paymaster, as two 
months’ pay is now due them to the 
first of this month. 

Some of the other regiments have 
been paid this week. We Shall receive 
ours next week. It rained all night 
last night, and our camp is in a miser- 
able state. No drill today. Our com- 
pany has been out carrying logs to 
build a cookhouse. 

Saturday — It rained again yester- 
day, interfering with drill and keeping 
all within their tents. A Secesh pris- 
oner was brought in by our pickets 
this morning, and has safe quarters in 
the guard house. No drill today. I at- 
tended two funerals this afternoon; one 
a member of the artillery company sta- 
tioned in our Fort, and the other a 
member of Company E of our regi- 
ment. They were buried near our fort 
with military honors. 

Professor Bailey has returned _ to 
camp bringing new musicians, as also 
some new music, and our camp is 
nightly enlivened by _ soul-stirring 
strains of delicious music. 

Private Michael Lanahan, of Com- 
pany A, 2d regiment U. S. Infantry, 
was hung near Washington last Wed- 
nesday, for the shooting of Sergeant 
Brennan of the same company. He 
made no confession on the gallows. 

A diabolical attempt was made on 
last Thursday night to blow up and 
burn the great hospital at Alexandria, 
with 600 sick soldiers in it. The build- 
ing was fired in several places at once. 

Assistant Secretary of War Scott 
promptly returned orders for the ar- 
rest of every occupant of the block 
surrounding the building, and on Fri- 
day the buildings were evacuated. 

The following item, which I copy 
from the Washington Chronicle, will 
give an idea of soldier’s fare, the quan- 
tity, and where a small portion of the 
money goes to. General Blenker’s Divi- 
sion, numbering 12,500 men, was sup- 


plied during the month of December, 
1861, with 

Salt beef—143,000 lbs. 

Bacon—69,700 lbs. 

Fresh beef—174,000 lbs. 

Flour—446,880 lbs. 

Beans—54,000 lbs. 

Rice—32,500 Ibs. 

Ground coffee—26,400 Ibs. 

Sugar—48,500 lbs. 

Candles—3,950 

Soap—1,300 cakes 

Salt—10,700 lbs. 

Vinegar—38,250 gals. 

Molasses—1,000 gals. 

On Saturday morning the Pensacola 
left her moorings at Alexandria and 
steamed quietly down to Pohick Creek, 
where she again dropped her anchor 
and commenced stripping her masts 
and rigging of every loose piece of sail, 
rope and block. 

A brig loaded with pressed hay, 
which was soaked with water and then 
wrapped with canvas, was then tightly 
lashed to her side, and next her eng- 
gines, thus making an impenetrable 
bulwark to keep between her and the 
Virginia shore. 

The steamer tugs Pusey, Resolute,. 
and Leslie then run alongside of her 
on the Maryland side, and at half past 
twelve on Saturday night she again 
started quietly down the Potomac. The 
Mount Washington kept close in her . 
rear, and when she reached the upper 
flotilla, they all joined her and all run 
down to Cockpit Point. 

Here all left her, except the tugs, and 
she put on a full head of steam. At 16 
minutes before 5 o’clock she was open- 
ed upon by the Cockpit Battery. Two 
shells were fired from heavy guns, both 
passing over her. The Pensacola did 
not return the fire. A heavy fog hung 
over the Virginia shore and the brige 
of hay concealed her in such a man- 
ner that the rebels did not know it 
was the Pensacola until she had pass- 
ed. 

As she reached the lower batteries 
they again opened upon her, firing 
seventeen shells with great rapidity, 
but the Pensacola kept on at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour, passing all the bat- 
teries in safety. 

All the gunboats then returned to 
the upper flotilla, and the Mount Wash- 
ington returned to the Navy Yard with 
the news of the safe passage of the 
Pensacola. 
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The rebels have been making pre- 
parations for weeks to give her a warm 
reception, but without a single scar she 
has reached Annapolis in safety. 

The sailing of the Burnside Expedi- 
tion from Old Point on Sunday night 
is represented as having been a grand 
and imposing spectacle. The rebels are 
in great distress relative to the destina- 
tion of the fleet, thinking that the blow 
is to fall on Norfolk. 

Monday night at 7 o’clock I joined a 
small cavalcade, composed of ten from 
our own regiment and one from the 2d 
regiment. Our point of destination was 
the good old homestead of one of your 
correspondents, W. H.-S. 

Said homestead is part of the Wash- 
ington Estate, and nearby Mount Ver- 
non. Leaving our camp, we found at 
headquarters carriage and horses, and 
were soon on our way. Coming out 
upon the Alexandria pike, with a merry 
shout and a grand flourish of what was 
in ancient days a whip, we let loose the 
reins and our noble army steeds were 
doing a right smart of trotting, when 
in a twinkling we were brought to a 
period by what is called, in Hardee’s 
Tactics, a whole company obstacle. 

The glitter of arms and the loud 
challenging of a sentinel, who ‘had 
jumped from behind a tree, frightened 
our horses, causing them to trot by the 
left flank, which brought us to a halt in 
a ditch without the word of command. 

We saw at a glance that they were 
not drilled very well in military move- 
ments. By a slight retrograde move- 
ment we regained our position on the 
pike, and were again challenged by 
the sentry. 

He demanded and was given the 
magic word without which no one can 
pass. Yet to the possessor it is the 
open sesame that will pass him to any 
point within our borders. Passing 
through West End and by the old slave 
pen, we entered Alexandria. 

From thence we took the old Mount 
Vernon road, passing over MHunter’s 
Creek. The bridge over this branch of 
the Potomac was destroyed by our 
troops after the defeat at Bull Run, 
but is now rebuilt. 

Sentinels had contested every quarter 
of a mile of ground passed over, and, 
of course, we expected them here. 

The counter-sign was good and we 
hurried on, but soon after leaving the 
bridge the road which passes ’round 
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Fort Lyon was so badly cut up by the 
frequent passage of army wagons, that 
it seemed almost impossible to proceed. 

It was cold and fast freezing; the 
mud was deep and stiff; but our horses 
floundered on through it. After reach- 
ing the summit of the high hill on the 
top of which Fort Lyon is built, our 
road was but very little better, and our 
next four miles we allowed our steeds 
to walk. 

At a quarter past nine o’clock we 
drew up before the quaint old farm 
house, now the home of our friend 
Snowden, having been two hours in 
passing over seven miles. 

As we walked up the avenue to the 
house, the appearance of things indi- 
cated that we were expected. The large 
parlors were lit up and the front door 
of the mansion open. The good lady of 
the house stood in the doorway ready 
to receive us, and soon we were usher- 
ed in upon a scene the like of which 
we have a faint recollection of having 
witnessed in former days. 

Taking off our overcoats we sat by 
the cheerful fire and looked around to 
see what we have not seen for a long 
time. It looked as if we were out of 
place, and I had just concluded to 
pinch myself to be assured it was not 
a dream, when the  never-forgotten 
sound of female voices and the rustling 
of silk awoke me from my stupor, and 
I arose to make my obeisance to the 
goodly array of ladies presented, some 
of them from my own State. 

I omitted to mention that six of the 
party who had started with us got upon 
the wrong road, and going several miles 
out of the way, did not arrive till late 
in the evening. 

About 11 p.m. we sat down to a boun- 
tiful repast, after which music, singing 
and dancing carried us far away into 
the wee small hour 
Our pass would not permit us to be out 
after reveille, so at 4 o’clock we part- 
ed from our kind friends and were soon 
enroute for camp. 

Our ponies were cold and keen, and— 
well, I never saw worse roads. We had 
gotten a mile away from the hospitable 
mansion, when at one fell stroke we 
were placed hors du combat. 

Our team took a dive into a vast 
mudhole. The horses got out, but the 
wagon didn’t. It had commenced to 
snow soon after we entered the house 
and was snowing still. The horse and 
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wagon track being filled up, we could 
not see the road, and had to drive at 
random. Descending from our convey- 
ance, we took a view of the damages. 

One of the party started for rope and 
chain, others for saplings and withs. In 
a half hour the damage was repaired as 
well as the circumstances would admit, 
and we were again started. 

At 5 o’clock, weary and covered with 
snow, we drove up at headquarters and 
gladly relinquished the ribbons to the 
groom in attendance. Crossing the hill 
to our own camp once more, the pass- 
word was given, and I hurried up the 
parade ground, murmuring home 
again, and entered my tent, jumped out 
of my boots and into bed, but jumped 
out as quick, for reveille was beating. 
So without a wink of sleep I entered 
upon the stirring duties of another day. 

Wednesday, Jan. 15—Our regiment is 
unusually active today, and all are in 
an extra good humor. But you would 
not wonder why were I to tell you we 
were paid off yesterday afternoon, and, 
of course, every soldier has a pocket- 
ful of tin, enough to put all in a good 
humor. 

This is truly a day of rest, from the 
fact that it has rained, hailed, blowed 
and snowed all day long. 

I was agreeably surprised today to 
see the names of some new contribu- 
tors for “The Constitution.” 

The good health of Company A still 
continues. I must close this rambling 
letter in time for mail as tattoo will 
now soon beat. 

Most Respectfully yours, 


FRANK H. COLES 


Letters From the Army 


(For “The Constitution’’) 
Franklin’s Division, Kearney’s Brigade 
3d N. J. Volunteers 

Fort Worth, Va., Jan. 19, 1862 


Friend Barber—You remember that 
the Gloucester County Volunteers, 
when they enrolled their names to as- 
sist in the suppression of the rebellion, 
were told by the enthusiastic orators 
who harangued them, “that the war, 
though desperate, would be of short 
continuance,” that we should soon be 
disbanded and back to our homes. 


And so we thought at the time. 


Little we imagined, as we paraded 
in our military ardor up and down the 
streets of your peaceful borough, in 
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those pleasant days of the Spring, un- 
der the green branches of your lindens 
and maples, taking our first lessons in 
the mysteries of flank and file, that 
long after that foliage had been smit- 
ten by the frosts of Autumn, we should 
still be waiting our first experience in 
the realities of actual conflict. 

Not that we have such a longing for 
the fray, merely for the sake of trying 
the range of our muskets on human 
targets, through a thirst for revenge 
on a fraternal foe, nor that we vaunt 
ourselves on our courage to stand the 
trying ordeal of fire, but we long to 
return to the loved ones of our homes, 
and are eager to do what we have to 
do without unnecessary delay. 

January 16—It is almost a week since 
I commenced my letter, and during the 
interval we have had almost every 
variety of weather: thaws, snow 
storms, rain, hail, sleet, and warm 
south winds—a series of changes which 
have increased the number of our hos- 
pital inmates and nearly suspended our 
battalion and brigade drills. 

Today the sky is clear, the sun 
bright and warm, but the melting snow 
and ice with the mud makes the 
tramping anything but agreeable. The 
boys have been employing their extra 
leisure in rendering their tents more 
comfortable, washing and mending 
their clothing, cleaning their arms and 
accoutrements, and writing letters to 
their numerous friends at home. 

Yesterday they received two months’ 
pay, and many of them are remitting 
a portion of their hard-earned wages 
for safe keeping, till they can make a 
better investment of it than in the ex- 
orbitantly rated commodities of the 
sutler and other harpies who follow 
the soldier and thrive on his necessi- 
ties. 

Our log dancing and fencing saloon, 
ordered by General Kearney, is nearly 
finished and operations will soon com- 
mence in it. Among our troops are not 
a few accomplished professors of the 
terpsichorean art, and no doubt there 
will be some fancy trippings of the 


light fantastic toe by the jolly sons of © 


Mars. 

Company A has the honor of furnish- 
ing the teacher of the fencing depart- 
ment. 
town, the most expert swordsman in 
the brigade, has been selected by the 
general to instruct all who wish in the 


Our Corporal Peabody, of your’ 
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mysteries of thrusting and cleaving” 


with his favorite weapon. 

The saloon is at headquarters and 
the instructions are to be for the 
whole brigade. In our regiment we 
have raised a large tent for the two- 
fold purpose of religious services and 
mental improvement. An hour or two 
every evening is thus very profitably 
spent by all who have the inclination 
to make the most of their opportunities 
in these uncertain times. 

Our chaplain is earnest in his efforts 
to promote the happiness of those 
whose spiritual interests have been in- 
structed to his care. Beside service on 
the Sabbath, he has prayer meetings 
every evening through the week, ex- 
cept two, which are devoted to lec- 
tures and debates. 

So you see we shall not stagnate here 
for want of something to break the 
monotony of camp life and keep our 
bodily and mental organizations in mo- 
tion. 

No order could be more welcome to 
our brigade than that to prepare for an 
advance. I think we shall get a sight 
of the enemy’s country, if not of them, 
before a great while. As I write there 
is an incessant booming of the rebel 
batteries down the river, playing, I sup- 
pose, upon some loyal craft running the 
blockade. 

I learn that our old acquaintance, 
Capt. French, and one of Old Glouces- 
ter’s degenerate sons, is in command 
of the division to which the batteries 
belong, a full-fledged Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. I hope we shall fall in with him 
before the war is over. 


January 17—A bright morning, clear 
and frosty. The rebel cannonading 
-was continued through the night and 
is still heard. 

W. HS. 


For “The Constitution” 
Franklin’s Division, Kearney’s Brigade, 
Camp 3d Regt. N. J. Volunteers, 
Fort Worth, Va., Jan. 18, 1862 


Friend Barber — Yesterday I mailed 
you a letter for next: week’s paper, 
which at the time of writing I thought 
quite dull and uninteresting. But now 
that it is off and beyond recall, I think 
it not only dull and lacking interest, 
but really stupid; and I am certain it 
will appear the same to yourself and 
readers, who anticipate “Letters from 
the Army” filled with racy sketches of 


soldiering incidents and soldier life in 
its strange and varied phases. 

But who could write any other than 
a stupid letter in this disagreeable and 
gloomy weather, when the mood of 
one’s mind, despite all efforts to the 
contrary, assimilating itself with all 
surrounding circumstances, loses all its 
geniality and vivacity. 

For several days I have felt as if 
everything like a sensible idea had de- 
serted me, leaving a mental dearth, 
which nothing but a return of fine, 
bracing weather and plenty of sun- 
shine can supply. 

We still “live, move and have our 
being” in a paradise of mud. We wade 
in it, sleep in it, and worst of all, eat 
lots of it. During the night we had 
copious showers, and today we are 
again shut in by a heavy fog, misty 
and cold. 

Our military operations are almost 
effectually blockaded. A brigade drill 
we have not had in a week only one by 
battalion, and but two or three by com- 
panies. Bayonet exercise, with their 
“vaultings,’ and “leapings,’ and “de- 
velopments,” are no longer practicable. 

Our muskets rest in their racks, and 
the boys are living a rather retired life 
in their tents, passing the dull hours in 
such a variety of ways, that the limits 
of an entire letter would hardly be suf- 
ficient for their description. 

I cannot refrain from giving a brief 
passing notice of them, knowing the 
lively interest which the good folks in 
Old Gloucester feel in even the seem- 
ingly trivial circumstances of the cam- 
paign life of their volunteers. And 
here allow me to say in this connection, 
that whatever I write for your readers 
in relation to our life and every day 
movements here, I write without any 
pretension to literary merit, but in a 
familiar, unstudied way, just as I 
would write a private letter, or relate 
it in a conversation to an old friend. 

My letters for “The Constitution” are 
written hurriedly, a few paragraphs at 
a time, as leisure presents, with no 
study, which, I hope, will be a sufficient 
apology to anyone who might be dis- 
posed to cavil at their style. 

Our tents have all been erected on 
stockades firmly set in the earth, in- 
clining slightly inward, and well plas- 
tered with clay. By this arrangement 
their capacity has been much increased 
laterally as well as vertically, the in- 
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ner diameter at the base being 17 in- 
stead of 15 feet. 

The bunks are arranged on the outer 
space next to the stockades, a distance 
of from one to two feet from the 
ground, leaving a doorway in front of 
the company grounds to the south, and 
a space in the centre with a floor of 
hard clay. 

Instead of the wide brick furnaces 
first built, each tent is now provided 
with a stove, making it sufficiently 
warm, with none of the smoke of the 
former. Today I visited all the tents 
and here are a few of the items. 

In No. 1, occupied by the non-com- 
missioned officers, a group was playing 
intently at dominoes; one was reading 
the latest news in the morning “Clip- 
per’; another, in real Patrick Henry 
style and earnestness, was extemporiz- 
ing a patriotic speech, calling upon his 
comrades to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for an “advance”; another was in- 
dulging in the fumigating comforts of 
a huge pige, almost enveloped by the 
smokey volume; another was prepar- 
ing a savory dinner; and another, a 
sergeant of your borough, having been 
relieved from a hard tour of guard 
duty, slept away the hours, all oblivi- 
ous of the gloomy weather, and the 
routine of soldier life. 

In the other five tents there was 
much the same programme of per- 
formances, except the oratory, the 
place of which was supplied by songs 
and noisey chattings. The morning pa- 
pers and a variety of cheap novelettes, 
some of them well thumbed, constitut- 
ed their stock of daily reading matter, 
their Bibles having been laid carefully 
away for safe keeping, until, as they 
told me, the rebels had been whipped 
and the Union preserved, leaving me to 
infer that soldiering and “psalming” 
were two things impossible to practice 
at the same time. 

In all the tents I found the same 
smokey atmosphere from the huge pipe, 
the invariable companion of almost 
every volunteer, and in all —I grieve 
to say it—there was the same lack of 
that purity of expression in language, 
denoting the demoralizing and deprav- 
ing influences of military life. 

But a more jovial, accommodating 
set of fellows than these same volun- 
teers of Old Gloucester, playing their 
dominoes and cards, drinking their la- 
ger and whiskey, whiffing away at 


their long pipes, singing their songs, 
writing and reading their love letters, 
chatting over their war experiences, 
anticipating the good times after their 
return, and growing fat on plentiful ra- 
tions, is not to be found in the grand 
“Army of the Potomac.” 

They are in for the war, and seem 
determined to make the best of it—al- 
ways prompt and cheerful in the dis- 
charge of their military duties, and 
only too anxious to be let loose upon 

This morning, when it was rumored 
we had “marching orders,” every coun- 
tenance wore a brighter expression 
and every pulse beat with a quicker 
motion, at the prospect of realizing, 
though late, a long cherished hope of 
their soldier life. 

On the morning, or on the evening, 
or at the midnight watch, no matter 
when the summons comes, every voice 
will joyfully respond. The day of fear 
and trembling, if it ever existed, at the 
foreshadowing of dangers, has long 
since passed by with the men of our 
army. 

They have been so long waiting and 
watching, so long doubting and hoping, 
that they are now fully ready for any- 
thing that may be required of them. 

Doubtless you are all glad to hear of 
the prospect of an early advance, of a 
speedy consummation of the designs of 
our commander-in-chief. The readers 
of the newspapers have been so often 
deceived by predictions of a “general 
movement,” that many of them will be 
skeptical about the report now prevail- 
ing. 

But let them not doubt, nor weary 
with long waiting, nor imagine that the 
time has been vainly and unwisely de- 
ferred. The hour of the consummation 
so devoutly wished for is at hand. 
Everything is ready. 

Gigantic preparations by land and 
by sea; immense fortifications; mighty 
armadas; well disciplined and equip- 
ped legions pouring from every quar- 
ter, and longing for the contest; in- 
exhaustible stores and munitions of 
war, and skillful and patriotic gener- 
als to direct and apply them. 

A few more weeks will furnish the 
long anticipated chapter in our history 
that is to record the death blow of the 
atrocious rebellion, and proclaim to the 
world and to all future time, one more 
of the many triumphs of freedom and 
constitutional liberty. 
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Jan. 22—This morning all is white 
again with snow—not deep, but just 
enough to cover every object with its 
unsullied mantle. But there will be 
few traces of it left after the first 
swarmings of our hives. A thousand 
busy feet will soon trample its pure 
soft flakes into the oozy mire beneath. 

The boys are still looking cheerful 
and healthy, but are longing for a re- 
turn of good weather and daily drills. 
This inaction does not suit them, nor 
can it fail, if of long continuance, to be 
seriously prejudicial to their health and 
military proficiency. 

Yesterday we heard of the Union 
victory in Kentucky, and of the death 
of the rebel Zolliccoffer. The news 
went like wildfire through our camp. It 
iS ONe more of the many encouraging 
and sustaining circumstances in the re- 
cent history of our movements—one 
more of the many indications that the 
day of reverses and dishonorable re- 
treats has passed away forever. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer and Bal- 
timore Clipper, received here on the 
day of publication, and the New York 
Times and Herald on the morning 
after, keep us advised of all the move- 
ments of the Union army. Several 
hundred copies are sold here every day. 

“The Constitution” is now received 
regularly every Wednesday. 

Co. A, 3d Regt. N. J. V. 


Communicated for “The Constitution” 
A Leaf From My Diary, No. 30 


Forth Worth, Va. 

Friend Barber—I commence this let- 
ter Saturday morning, January 18. 
Nothing of importance has transpired 
since my last letter. 

Last night at 11 o’clock the loud 
booming of heavy siege guns told us 
that the rebels were again wasting 
their ammunition in their fruitless ef- 
forts to destroy passing vessels. 

Their batteries are near 15 miles 
from Mount Vernon and about 25 miles 
from Fort Worth. 

Some idea of the size and force of 
their guns may be formed by the fact, 
that the reports were very distinctly 
heard here; 136 shots were fired. No 
news this morning of the cause. 

Monday, 20th — Still storming and 
very bad under foot. The clipper today 
gives the account that the firing heard 
was from the rebels who opened fire 
on Hooker’s command on the Maryland 


shore, with the usual result “nobody 
killed and nothing hurt.” 

Undress parade this morning. An 
order was read that no more furloughs 
should be given at present and that 
every officer and soldier must be at his 
post. A soldier belonging to the Artil- 
lery Company here was killed today at 
Munson’s Hill. 

He was driving a team, and the 
horses becoming frightened ran away 
and over him. He lived but a short 
time. 

Tuesday—The funeral of the artiller- 
ist has just passed our camp. More 
good news today; the great ball of vic- 
tory is rolling onward. Our gallant 
Stars and Stripes are waving over very 
many rebel batteries and the cry is 
still they run. The rebels have evacu- 
ated Manassas and fallen back to a 
position further South. 

They apprehend trouble from our 
troops on the seaboard. The news 
from Kentucky was communicated to 
the President this morning. _ 

The greatest delight was manifested 
in all circles and the victory is regard- 
ed as one of the great series of tri- 
umphs soon to be gained. 

General McClellan was out yesterday 
and though paler and thinner than usu- 
al from his recent illness, his step is 
recovering its elasticity and his eye its 
usual fire. 

It is rumored here that a forward 
movement will be made by our troops 
very soon; but I can say to our kind 
friends at home that they need not 
worry much about the gallant 3d regi- 
ment getting into a fight, at least for a 
time, for I can assure them that we 
are just as safe as a rat in a trap, in 
fact a little more so, inasmuch as we 
cannot get away from here at present 
and no enemy can get to us. 

The reason is as clear as mud, for 
’tis mud we are in and mud we are like- 
ly to be in for some time. We have 
heard of a storm last forty days and 
forty nights, and though it has not 
stormed quite that length of time, yet 
it has stormed every day for two weeks 
and a day. 

Of course we have no drill; it would 
be impossible. It would be an amusing 
scene to the uninitiated to take a trip 
down through the rows of tents and 
observe the great ingenuity of the boys 
to kill time and have sport within 
doors. 
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Checkers, chess back gammon, fox 
and geese, poker, euchre, bluff, old 
sledge, old maid, in fact all manner of 
games, but gambling is not tolerated. 
Many are reading, others writing, a 
few cutting images and emblems from 
the hard clay found here. But few are 
seen out of doors, as it is dangerous to 
travel. 

Our Broadway is about one inch of 
water and four inches of mud, while 
Woodbury avenue, fronting Company 
A, is a perfect mud pot, in which the 
daring pedestrian sinks at every step 
nearly to the boot tops. 

I opened the door of our tent this 
afternoon and took an observation and 
finally came to this conclusion, that in 
case we were wanted, we shall have to 
build a pontoon bridge to cross the 
pike, or else secure the services of a 
few of the government scows to ferry 
us out from here. 

You may laugh, Friend Barber, at 
my description, but I can assure you 
our camp is even in a worse condition 
than I have represented, and the worst 
is there are no hopes of it being better 
very soon. 

It has rained nearly all day, and to- 
night it is snowing again. But thanks 
to the good ladies of Old Gloucester we 
fare well as to eating, and sleep warm 
and comfortable while housed up. Pile 
after pile of boxes for the volunteers, 
have been brought in within the last 
two weeks for our regiment, and you 
may be sure Co. A was not forgotten. 

You can form no idea of what a 
grand conglommeration of good things 
are brought to light from the depth of 
those boxes. Four boxes came yester- 
day and were paddled down the row 
for No. 4 or as they are called in the 
camp the ladies’ pets. 

Allow me to present to you with our 
bill of fare for dinner today: Fried 
liver, good bread and Jersey butter, 
cold chicken, cold pig’s feet, Jersey 
sausage, dried beef, pickles and pick- 
led eggs. Desert, mince pie, peach and 
cranberry pie, and citron preserves. 

All very good you say, Friend Bar- 
ber; but you ask if the bill of fare does 
not occasionally change? It does; but 
the good dames of Jersey generally 
contrive to keep a good supply of lux- 
uries either at our camp or on the 
road. 

Wednesday — It snowed last night, 
and rained today, and if possible our 


big pig sty here is worse than ever. It 
is now, at 8 o’clock tonight, raining, 
and at this rate we shall have to imi- 
tate some of the animals and crawl 
into our bunks and lie dormant until 
the warm sun in Spring shall dry up 
this detestable Secesh soil, and arouse 
us to other and brighter scenes and 
nobler deeds. 

But I must close. I am, Friend Bar- 
ber, with much respect your most 
obedient, 

FRANK H. COLES. 


Medical Cadet 


The December Number of the Phil- 
adelphia Medical and Surgical Report- 
er contains a list of the medical cadets 
appointed in accordance with the act 
of Congress passed at the special ses- 
sion in July last. 

Among the number we find the name 
of Jacob Roberts, of Harrisonville, in 
this county. 

The doctor passed a creditable exami- 
nation before the Medical Board. He 
is now at Fort Warren, Mass. 


Constitution, Jan. 28, 1862 


Anti-Militia Muster Meeting 


A meeting of those opposed to the 
revival of the disgraceful and useless 
militia trainings of former days, with 
their accompanying scenes of dissipa- 
tion and uproar, and who are in favor 
of such change in our law in relation 
thereto as will excuse the attendance 
on military exercises of all such as do 
not incline to such things, will be held 
at the Court House, in Woodbury, on 
Seventh Day (Saturday) afternoon 
next, at half-past two o’clock. 


MANY. 
1st Mo 27th, 1862 


Civil War Commodity Prices 1861 


Good No. 2 mackerel $5.00 per barrel; 
good hams Ilc. per lb.; good shoulders, 
8c. per lb.; good butter, 14c. per lb. 


WEBB & SON. 


Aug. 24, 1861, Front & Queen, Phila. 
A Jerseyman among the Rebels 


We perceive by the Richmond Des- . 
patch of December 28th, that Samuel 
G. French, formerly of Gloucester 
county, in this State, was confirmed as 
a Brigadier General by the rebel Con- 
gress. He hails from Mississippi, 
where we understand he married 
a plantation and some Negroes. If 
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his property in this State is not con-~ 


fiscated, if ‘“‘ccomatible,” somebody will 
ibe at fault—Bridgeton Chronicle. 

General French has little, if any, 
property in this State, at least in Glou- 
cester county. 

His interest in the property that he 
holds in this town is very small. There 
is a property, however, belonging to 
him, which he deposited in the bank 
here for safe keeping before he left for 
the South, that he has certainly for- 
feited by his disloyalty. 

We refer to his two swords—one of 
which, very valuable, was voted him 
by the Legislature of this State, and 
the other by citizens of this county, 
for gallantry in the Mexican War. We 
hardly suppose he will ever present 
himself at the counter of the bank to 
claim them. 

If he did, they ought to be broken 
before his face, or over his head, for 
his treason. He is now in command 
of a portion of the rebel forces on the 
Potomac, and we hear is throwing 
shells and cannon balls over among 
his old but loyal Gloucester county 
friends, who are maintaining the au- 
thority of the country and government 
which educated and honored him. Our 
Jersey boyS vow vengeance against 
the ingrate. 

Militia Training 

The attempt to receive the militia 
trainings at the present time in this 
country, has created an intense feel- 
ing among a large portion of our citi- 
zens. Although almost a generation 
has passed since the former laws 
were in operation, history and tradi- 
tion testify so loudly against the mon- 
strous evils attending the brigade and 
regimental trainings of those times; 
then worse than uselessness of the 
system; and the grievous abuses and 
wrongs upon the personal rights and 
property of the orderly and quiet citi- 
zen, which grew out of it; that all 
clauses are opposed to reorganizing 
the militia of the State upon any such 
basis. 

In another column will be found the 
proceedings of a public meeting of citi- 
zens of the county, at the Court House, 
held on Saturday last, to prevent the 
re-enactment of the vicious and use- 
less system. 


The meeting was quite large, em- 
bracing many of our most worthy and 


influential citizens, from five of the 
seven townships of the county. The 
opposition, as we understand, is not 
to a proper and necessary law, but to 
reviving the inefficient and mischiev- 
ous system which public sentiment put 
down everywhere thirty years ago. 

There was a difference of opinion in 
the committee on resolutions, respect- 
ing the question of enrollment, a por- 
tion of the committee deeming an en- 
rollment in some mode necessary. 

The same difference manifested it- 
self in the meeting, and occasioned 
discussion. A misapprehension was 
apparent regard to what constituted 
an enrollment and organizing com- 
panies, and induced by the recent no- 
tices served on persons liable to do 
militia duty. 

The enrollment of the militia of the 
State is a constitutional requirement. 
The Seventh Article of the Constitu- 
tion, first clause, says: “The Legis- 
lature shall provide by law for enroll- 
ing, organizing and arming the militia. 
The same provision necessarily exists 
in every State Constitution. 


The Legislature cannot, therefore, 
omit the enrollment in some mode; 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
the ridiculous and mischievous old 
system of “training” shall be revived. 
That is what is sought to be prevented. 

Militia Training 

Pursuant to public notice a meeting 
of the citizens of Gloucester county 
opposed to the demoralizing influence 
of public militia trainings and in favor 
of such changes in our militia laws 
as will supercede their necessity, was 
held at the Court House in Woodbury 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 1, 1862, 
Dr. John R. Sickler was called to the 
chair, and Samuel Hopkins, secretary. 


The call having been read, Joseph 
Tatum addressed the meeting on the 
general subject. 


On motion the following gentlemen 
were appointed a committee to draft 
resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting, viz: John I. Estell, Joseph 
Tatum, James H. Moore, B. F. Carter, 
DES a Lee Miiller 


Messrs. Joseph Tatum, Jonathan 
Egee, Dr. Sickler, Amos Campbell, 
John Owen and Edwin Craft spoke of 
the evil effects of militia training in 
former times, both in this State, and 
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in other States, the manner of enroll- 
ing under the present law, &c. 

The committee then reported the 
following preamble and _ resolutions, 
Vize 

Where, a disposition has been mani- 
fested to revive the militia trainings, 
that our fathers found so unprofitable 
and demoralizing and which military 
men and public sentiment have both 
pronounced of no utility in fitting men 
for practical warfare; 

And whereas, if past experience has 
proved that they do not qualify men 
for actual service, there can be no suf- 
ficient reason for enrolling the militia 
or training them, since in this day of 
our country’s calamity more men have 
volunteered for the army than the gov- 
ernment needed or would accept; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Legislature, from Gloucester county 
be respectfully requested to use their 
influence against the revival of the 
system of enrollment and forcing out 
to public trainings, the militia or citi- 
zens of New Jersey, as calculated only 
to end in expense to the State and in- 
convenience to her inhabitants. 

Resolved, That they be a committee 
to have petitions circulated in any 
other proper way aid the object of the 
foregoing resolutions. 

After some discussion by Messrs. 
Joseph Tatum, B: FE. Carter, J. L.: C. 
Tatem, Joseph Carter, Amos Camp- 
bell, and Dr. Sickler the preamble and 
resolutions were severally adopted. 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to fill the blank in the last 
resolution: Deptford, Joseph Tatum: 
Greenwich, Dr. Miller; Clayton, S. A. 
Whitney; Franklin, Matthias R. 
Crane; MHarrison, James  Chattin; 
Woolwich, R. H. Stratton; Mantua, 
John Daniels. On motion Dr. Sickler 
was added to the committee. On mo- 
tion the proceedings were ordered to 
be published in the papers of the 
county. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Attest, Samuel Hopkins, Secretary. 





A Petition 


The following Petition has been 
handed us for publication, and as the 
committee are from the _ different 
townships, it may be best to act inde- 
pendently, and each adopt such a one 
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as they may think will most forward 
the object of their appointment. 

It is very desirable that the work be 
not left to the committee alone, but 
that individuals interested in the ob- 
ject, in the different towns and neigh- 
borhoods throughout the county, copy 
this or some other suitable one after 
letting all that which have the oppor- 
tunity of signing, see that they are 
forwarded at an early day to one of 
the members of the Legislature from 
this county. 


To the Legislature of the State of 
New' Jersey 


The Petition of the subscribers, in- 
habitants of the county of Gloucester, 
respectfully represent: 

That we are opposed to the inaugu- 
ration of any measures to revive the 
compulsory military training of our 
citizens, as useless for the defense of 
the State, burthensome to our indus- 
trial interests, and destructive to the 
morality of the people. 





Camp Revere, Charles Co., Md. 
Friday, January 24, 1862 

Friend Barber—I will again give you 
an account of our Gloucester county 
company, Company H, Seventh Regt, 
and begin by stating that we are yet 
on the same spot, and for what I 
know, will be kept here for some time. 

The weather of the first Winter 
month was the finest in this state that 
I ever saw. But at the close of the 
old year all the pleasantries of the 
weather ceased, and now we are hav- 
ing some of the dark days of gloomy 
Winter. 

We have seen nothing but snow, rain 
and an abundance of mud for the last 
two weeks, in fact so universal is that 
one thing around us that we have en- 
tirely lost sight of our parade ground. 
I have heard complaints of muddy 
roads in that fair land of Jersey, and 
to all who complain of mud in that 


State, let me speak. 


Come all of ye to the encampment 
of the New Jersey Seventh and here 
learn by experience how unjust are 
your murmurings, but ere you start 
provide for yourselves boots of no com- 
mon length of leg. 

Be sure they will cover the knee or 
consider them as useless. The com- 
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mon country seems to be converted. 


into an immense mortar bed and needs 
but little working, to make it pliable. 
So we have had but little opportunity 
of practicing the mysteries of Hardee 
and Patten this month; but the boys 
seem very well contented with such 
weather, excepting their guard days. 

We have had, since I wrote to you, 
an acquisition to our regiment of no 
little value in the estimation of the 
soldiers. It is a band of 16 pieces, who 
with a little practice, bid fair to be- 
come as proficient as the majority. 

More boxes have just come in for 
the soldiers, and a general rush is 
being made for the quartermaster’s 
tent. Now for the good things of 
home. I see Co. A men carrying away 
a huge box and judging from appear- 
ance, I should say it contained many 
good things of a very palatable nature. 

Nearly every company in the regi- 
ment has received a company box, 
containing donations from nearly all] 
the friends of the company. I will say 
that the box that came by the last 
express was for one of our sergeants. 

It came from the kind ladies of his 
native place, Carpenter’s Landing, and 
if the piece of pie that I ate was a 
fair specimen of the other edibles in 
the box I do not blame him for becom- 
ing excited and going through some 
maneuvers not found in Hardee or 
Patten. 

It is snowing again and we have no 
drill of any kind this afternoon. This 
morning we were out on a battalion 
drill, and after tramping around 
through the mud and mire for about 
one hour, the colonel concluded by de- 
claring that it was too bad. 

But picket duty, being indispensable, 
‘is one of the worst and most exposing 
of a soldier’s duties. Our company 
were all detailed on picket at the 
storehouse at Run Point last Monday, 
and a truly sorry time we had of it. It 
is just three miles from this camp to 
the landing; and to leave a good snug 
tent with a comfortable fire burning, 
for the muddy tramp of three miles 
and twenty-four hours’ standing in 
mud and rain, is in itself enough to 
take the romance out of camp life. 


But when the weather is good and 
the ground dry the duty is rather en- 
viable, and the boys are glad to get out 
on picket. As we stand upon the 
Maryland shore at night we can see 
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the picket fires burning all along the 
Virginia side, and on still nights can 
hear the rebels challenging the rounds 
opposite us; the word halt comes over 
the water to us and sounds very much 
like the near approach of our common 
enemy and a mockery of our duties. 

We have pickets along this shore for 
about 12 miles and this regiment sends 
about 170 men every week. The store- 
house at the landing has one company 
for guard every day, the companies for 
that purpose are detailed out of the 
several regiments by turns. 

There is at present about $250,000 
worth of provisions at that place, con- 
sisting .of pork, beef, coffee, beans, 
peas, &c., and in fact everything of 
a good wholesome quality, and fit for 
a soldier’s table. Our regiment has, 
I think, the most comfortable quar- 
ters of any we have yet seen. 

When we first arrived at this place, 
we set about building log houses, but 
after giving the houses one week’s 
trial, they were voted a nuisance and 
were accordingly torn down. In their 
stead we built an abutment for our 
tents, by driving logs into the ground 
all around and leaving them about 
four feet in height. 

Around this fortification of logs we 
threw dirt up as high as the top upon 
which we put our tents; by this means 
we live in a kitchen, called an under- 
ground kitchen by some of the boys. 
Around the sides of the wall we have 
our bunks, which leaves us plenty of 
room to huddle around the stove, or 
caper about to the tune of “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,’ when someone 
strikes up that good, and to some very 
appropriate song. 

But I must not forget to tell you 
how we made furnaces or stoves as 
some call them. In the first place we 
have plenty of mud and the boys 
thought to bring it to some use so they 
brought their inventive genius to bear 
upon the subject. 

They took the mud out of the paths 
and added salt and ashes; after drying 
a few hours they shape it into bricks 
and throw them into the fire where 
they very soon become hard and dry. 


When a furnace is built with the 
same material used as mortar, it is 
what we call A-No. 1. The fire burns 
the furnace harder every day, and, 
although ours at first was quite mellow 
it has, by three weeks’ burning, be- 
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came as hard as stone. Now my friend 
at my elbow wants to know when such 
a furnace as ours will burn out, if it 
gets harder by burning. 

But I answered his question by re- 
minding him of the scarcity of wood 
in our castle. He has gone out pon- 
dering over the miseries of the Mary- 
land mud, salt and ashes. But in fact 
we have everything very convenient, 
and live comfortable in such good 
quarters. 

By some papers that have been re- 
ceived in camp I see that the Union 
force have again been victorious in 
Kentucky. It is good news, and we 
here know how to receive such. Our 
soldiers are in excellent spirits and 
all believe that we are bound to prove 
victorious all around in a short time. 

Today is pay day in our regiment, 
and a grand time some are having 
with the proceeds of two months’ sol- 
diering. Our regular pay day is at 
the first of the month but we this time 
have been kept waiting three weeks 
for the needful. 

Now the needful is ready, but some 
are yet needful, for pay day shows up 
the sutler’s bills, and to some they are 
a pretty large item. I think, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that the Sutler is a part or parcel 
of a regiment that could be dispensed 
with very beneficially. Our Sutler in 
truth, is of no real value, but he man- 
ages to drain a great part of the men’s 
pay. 

Some to their sorrow found out to- 
day that they had been living upon 
dainties much to the detriment of their 
pockets. And another thing we believe 
is that, the Sutler is the direct cause 
of many of our hospital cases. The 
soldiers buy cakes, pies, cider, &c., and 
eat to excess upon the holidays there- 
by becoming unfit for duty, which 
throws all upon the more fortunate, or 
unfortunate, which ever you may call 
them, who have their duty to perform 
and in many cases taxing them too 
heavily. 

The prices are most exorbitant, and 
would astonish the civilized people of 
Old Gloucester I make no doubt. For 
instance: crackers, cheese, biscuits, 20 
cents per pound; tobacco of the mean- 
est quality 75 cents and everything 
else in proportion. 


Our officers appear to be in league 
with the Sutler, and instead of keep- 
ing their prices reasonable, shut their 


eyes so that they cannot see unjust- 
ness of the practice, and only open 
them when they think of some other 
scheme to throw money into his purse; 
for instance, they gave orders that 
everyone should buy leggings, and the 
Sutler, of course, happened to have a 
good supply on hand at that very 
time, and as the men could not get out 
of camp to purchase them, so upon 
Wednesday inspection the startling 
orders were given that any man who 
came out on Sunday morning review 
the following Sunday, wou!d be subject 
to severe punishment. 

So, away go the men to the Sutler 
and pay $1.25 for an article not worth 
fifty cents. 

By that one plan the poor Sutler 
made the snug little sum of four or 
five hundred dollars, and so it goes. 

But, Mr. Editor, I must ere I con- 
clude inform you how our near neigh- 
bors, the rebels, are getting along 
with their batteries opposite us. They 
appear to go by fits and starts as 
some days they remain quiet although 
vessels are passing continually; and 
again they awake and commence in 
good earnest, as if they were anxious 
to make up for lost time. 

I see in your worthy paper a letter 
from Frank H. Coles, and he gave an 
account of the Steamer Pensacola leav- 
ing Alexandria and her mode of pro- 
tection from the balls and shells of the 
Secesh batteries. If they had seen 
the rebels firing at vessels passing 
as often as I have in open daylight, 
they would have thought it of no 
use to make such preparations for a 
night voyage by such unskillful gun- 
ners. We were soundly sleeping in our 
bunks that night when the booming of 
the guns aroused us from our slum- 
bers. We could hear the paddles in 
the water, and between the roar of 
the guns and the splashing of the 
wheels it appeared to us aS a very 
exciting race. After she had passed 
the batteries at Cockpit Point the reb- 
els were so exasperated that they fired 
thirty shells at a small oyster boat 
lying in the cove just below us, and 
all the next day they continued to vent 
their spleen upon every body of men 
they could upon our shore, and not a 
vessel was allowed to pass without 
hearing some report from them. 


That eve, aS we were out on dress 
parade, they threw a shell at our col- 
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ors. 
through the air and passed over the 
left wing of the battalion, not more 
than fifteen feet above our heads, and 
passing on over the camp, but at last 
found a stopping place not more than 
one hundred yards from Co. A’s tents. 

It buried itself about five feet deep 
in the ground but did not explode. It 
was dug out of its bed by our wagon 


master and proved to be a 65-pounder. © 


It was a rifle shell. The rifle shells 
are conical, and will not explode unless 
they strike upon a cap set in the small 
end. 

The next day after our escape, they 
fired three more at our camp, one of 
which burst on our parade ground. The 
others passed clear over and fei: more 
than a mile beyond us. They have 
thrown the 64-pounders fully five 
miles. 

The position of our camp is a very 
safe one, there being a hill behind us 
and between us and those hated bat- 
teries and our cosey little home, so 
when they commence to fire, the boys, 
feeling themselves safe, gaily say: 
“Fire Away Flanigan.” 
But I must conclude my rambling 
letter by saying, that the health of 
the regiment is very good and as pa- 
triotic as ever, and wish their friends 
at home much happiness and contin- 
ual peace and although they would 
much like to be enjoying the sweet 
society of those dear ones, yet they 
will not willingly return until that 
proud emblem of our country’s liberty 
has been placed again in its true posi- 
tion over every hill and vale of the 
land of our fathers, and so firmly 
planted there that no vile hand of 
treason will ever again have strength 
to wrest it from its solid position. 

Wishing yourself and family many 
happy days of peace and prosperity I 
remain yours in patriotism. 

A. B. 
Ladies’ Aid Society 

It is very generally known that a 
call was made from the proper au- 
thorities for the ladies throughout the 
country meet in their several localities 
to manufacture and obtain supplies 
for the military hospitals of the vari- 
ous articles which add to the comfort 
and restoration of the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers. 

Notice was given a meeting was held 
and numerously attended by the ladies 


It came whistling and singing: 


of this place and neighborhood. The 
society is called “The Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety.” The proper officers and commit- 
tees were appointed; much zeal was 
manifested in carrying out the object 
of the call, the Society met from time 
to time. 

The ways and means were liberally 
provided, and two boxes have been 
forwarded to the hospital at Alexan- 
dria, to the care of Dr. Harry C. Clark, 
of this place ‘(who is assistant sur- 
geon there). He, in a very polite note, 
has acknowledged the receipt of them, 
with the thanks of the patients of 
General Kearney’s brigade, assuring 
the ladies they had done a good work, 
and that he would see them judiciously 
distributed. 

The society has on hand articles 
made up sufficient for two more boxes 
which will be forwarded soon to their 
proper destination. They have also on 
hand material to carry on the good 
work. 

They meet every Tuesday afternoon 
and evening at the usual place and 
would (be glad to see there all who are 
interested in the cause. 


By Order of Society. 


The following is a list of articles 
that have been sent: 


26 canton flannel shirts, 6 woolen 
flannel shirts, 21 prs. of ordinary 
drawers, 6 prs. of hospital drawers, 6 
canton flannel bed gowns, 6 chintz 
wrappers, 24 prs. of hospital socks, 14 
prs. of woolen hose, 6 full sets of ban- 
dages, 100 yds. of ordinary bandaging, 
12 prs. of heel rests, 6 doz. pocket 
handkerchiefs, 2 gutta percha pillows, 
15 feather pillows, 21 pillow cases, 6 
prs. sheets, 6 bed tickings, 4 blankets, 
3 comfortables, 1 coverlet, 36 part- 
worn shirts, 3 new muslin shirts, 6 
doz. lemons, one-half bushel flax seed, 
2 lbs. cream tartar, 1 bottle blackberry 
syrup, 1 bottle brandy, 12 jars of jelly. 


A Leaf from My Diary, No. 31 
Benton’s Tavern, near Anandale, Va. 
January 27, 1862 


Friend Barber—Cold, cheerless, wet 
and weary, I am sitting in the corner 
of a little Negro hut, near Benton’s 
Tavern, with a knapsack for a seat 
and my portfolio for a writing desk. 
I sat down to write a long letter for 
“The Constitution,’ but notwithstand- 
ing I have tortured my brain for the 
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last half hour for a starting point, 
I feel so disappointed and low spirited 
from the effect of the intolerably bad 
weather, incessant rains and the ever- 
lasting mud, that I fear my efforts to 
write an interesting letter will prove 
futile, and yet I came here prepared 
to do so, for when Company A started 
from camp this morning, I brought my 
diary, portfolio and writing materials, 
thinking to have a good time gener- 
ally and a magnificent opportunity to 
write, but I will give a few details to 
show why and wherefore. 

We started from camp at 1 p.m, to- 
day, with 83 of our company, and tak- 
ing the Little River Turnpike, by 3 
o’clock had reached Benton’s Tavern, 
and then marching a half mile to the 
southward, were soon halted in front 
of the old mansion house on the Minor 
Farm, as it is called, belonging to a 
Mr. Minor, who resides in Alexandria. 

The house is tenanted by a family of 
the name of Lacky, who take care of 
the property. This is the headquar- 
ters of our company, and the officers 
have rooms in the mansion. Here we 
were divided, the second platoon being 
sent on the outside line of pickets. 

The first platoon was again divided, 
one-half taking quarters in a little 
Negro hut nearby, and the other took 
possession of a small tenant house 
some three-quarters of a mile to the 
north. Your correspondent with 16 
men, as per order, took possession of 
the little Negro hut, and making a 
low bow on entering the only room 
the building could boast (for the door 
was low), I made the following recon- 
noisance, viz: one room, 12 by 12, with 
an old fashioned fireplace, and con- 
tained the following furniture — one 
empty barrel, on the head of which lay 
a 12-pound chunk of pork, one chicken 
coop, one shoemaker’s bench, one small 
ladder for climbing into the loft, and 
about a cart load of—well it was hard 
to tell whether it was a huge pig bed, 
or a compost heap; but the boys soon 
set the matter at rest by carefully 
setting their knapsacks at a respect- 
ful distance, out of the way of all kinds 
of creepers and crawlers, and with 
shovels and brooms soon gave a dou- 
ble-quick pass to everything foreign 
to health and cleanliness. 

To their surprise, after scraping 
about an inch of dirt away, it was 
found to have a good board floor, 


which was clean scraped, and then all 
hands harnessed themselves to a two- 
horse heavy wagon, and with axes, 
proceeded a quarter of a mile away, 
and soon returned with a large load 
of wood. 

Building a rousing fire, we soon 
dried the floor and rendered the place 
quite comfortable. As night was by 
this time upon us, all began to look 
around for sleeping apartments. A 
short consultation was held and all 
sallied out, and forming two squads, 
they made a gallant charge, one squad 
on a hay stack and the other on a 
shed containing clear corn husks, 
which made a comfortable bed for the 
night. 

At 6 o’clock our sentinel was posted 
and the watch for the night arranged. 
Huge logs were piled upon the fire, 
and then nearly all turned in for a 
short rest. And now all are sleeping 
except myself and four guards, who, 
with their armor on and guns by their 
sides, are playing penny poker, await- 
ing any signal of alarm from the out- 
side sentinel. 

Friday Morning—Made the round of 
the outside pickets, who are posted a 
short mile from Benton’s Tavern to- 
ward Springfield. They are posted one 
hundred yards apart on a straight 
picket path cut through the woods. 
The path is five feet wide and _ so 
straight that the sentinels can be seen 
a mile ahead. 

The path is in a wretched condition 
from the snow and mud, so that the 
sentry sinks at every step, half-boot 
deep in mud and slush, 

Sunday I paid a pop visit to Fort 
Worth, with the letters, and I declare 
it looked like home. Late in the after- 
noon I got to Miners’ farm, and moved 
my baggage to the outer picket, built 
a rousing fire and roosted on four 
hoop poles fifteen minutes at a time, 
scorched my rubber blanket and burn- 
ed up one boot. 

About 4 in the morning was arouseGad 
by the cry of fire, and awoke to find 
hot cinders falling all around, the 
cedar roof on fire, roaring and crack- | 
ing. It was snowing fast at the time, 
and as the fire was under good head- 
way we could only let her go and 
stem the storm. 


At 1 p.m. I started with baggage on 
back track; halfway back to Minors 
met the provision wagon and Company 
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B coming to our relief. 
snowing furiously. 

The journey was toilsome but by 5 
p.m, we were again in camp, and un- 
slinging kKnapsacks and throwing off 
- overcoats in a few minutes. Our tents 
were as silent as a deserted city, for 
all were sleeping soundly, a luxury 
denied us for a whole week. 

Tuesday—A small company of re- 
cruits has come into camp, five of 
them are now in Co. A, to fill vacan- 
cies. 

Our company is in excellent health 
—hbut three in the hospital. One of our 
wounded men has been on duty two 
weeks. Nehls’ arm is fast healing up. 

But I must close as the mail soon 
starts. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

FRANK H. COLES. 


General French 


Among the items of the despatches 
from Washington, on Friday last, is 
the following. 

The chief engineer of the rebel bat- 
tery at Cockpit Point, is said to be a 
man by the name of French, from 
Woodbury, N. J. He served in the 
Mexican War. 

Reunion 

Many pleasant reunions are con- 
stantly taking place by the visits of 
our gallant volunteers to their friends 
at home. 

One of these occurred recently in 
this county, which was somewhat pe- 
culiar. The three brothers, Capt. John 
Roberts, of C. O. G. 3d Regiment N. J. 
Vol., Lieut. Mark Roberts, Co. — the 
Regt. Pa. and Dr. Jacob Roberts, of the 
medical staff, stationed at Fort War- 
_ren, all returned on leave of absence 
to their father’s house (Mr. Thomas 
Roberts, at Harrisonville), at the same 
time, without any preconcerted ar- 
rangement, neither knowing of the 
visit of the others. 

Another brother, not in the service, 
also went home with them. Some of 
the members of the family had not 
met for a considerable time before. 
Again they have separated. 


For “The Constitution” 


I would ask, are the public aware 
of the fact that a bill has been report- 
ed to our State Legislature, providing 
for a revival of militia training, and 
improving a “commutation tax,” in 


It was still. 


reality a fine, on all who do not join 
the “active militia” and become sub- 
ject to the laws regulating them, and 
also providing for the forced collec- 
tion of such fines by distraint and 
sale of the goods of such, who from 
conscientious motives, or from other 
reasons do not comply? 

I would regret to believe that public 
sentiment would tolerate the revival 
of the disgraceful doings of former 
days in this respect. 

Would it not be far better if mili- 
tary tactics must be learned to pro- 
vide a more effectual means, at the 
common expense of the State, offering 
such inducements as would insure the 
voluntary enrollment, for military in- 
struction, of a sufficient number to 
meet all probable demands of the gov- 
ernment. 


A Leaf from My Diary, No. 32 
Fort Worth, Va., Feb. 16, 1862 
Friend Barber: 

I write again, and though I can not 
give you any interesting details from 
our brigade, I can at least throw up 
my hat and give one strong enocurag- 
ing cheer for the great and glorious 
success of the Union forces. 


Scarcely had the echo of the mil- 
lions of cheers that were given here 
in honor of the taking of Roanake 
Island, died away, when again in thun- 
der tones came the news of the storm- 
ing and taking of Fort Donelson. 
Again our cannon boomed forth their 
thunder tones in salute; again our 
regimental bands are called out, and 
Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle, and 
our great national song of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, are at a premium. 


Wild and joyous shouts come up 
over our hills, from the many differ- 
ent regiments near us. And such 
shouting and cheering! The terrific 
roar of the tornado, the wild shriek- 
ing of the storm fiends, the lashing 
of the billows of an angry sea upon a 
robkbound coast, all sink into utter 
rockbound coast, all sink into utter 
ening cheers that are now given. 

The news reaches us tonight, Feb. 
17, giving the authentic report of the 
taking of the rebel stronghold, Fort 
Donelson, the capture of the rebel 
generals Johnson, Buckner and Bush- 
rod, and the taking of 15,000 prisoners. 


Well, Friend Barber, if this was not 
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glory enough for one day we are much 
mistaken. 

When our wires had with lightning 
speed, borne the glad tidings far and 
near, regiment after regiment caught 
up the sound until it seemed as the 
roaring of a terrible whirlwind. 

As soon as the news came in camp 
our band was called out, the cannon 
loaded and!—well, then for a long time 
naught could be heard but the music 
from many bands, the beating of 
drums, the booming of cannon, and 
wild enthusiastic cheering. 

All seemed to feel particularly glad 
of the event I truly can say for myself, 
I felt so good I almost tasted it. And 
didn’t the boys do some talking about 
the matter. In one tent I heard the 
following order read by one of the 
Woodbury boys, viz: Whereas there 
is now no further duty to be perform- 
ed by the 3d Regiment N. J. V., down 
in Dixie, said regiment is hereby or- 
dered to Trenton without delay to be 
discharged, &c., &c. A few predict a 
speedy march to Richmond, but time 
will show. 

The question oft comes to this camp 
in letters from our Jersey friends, why 
don’t you go and take Manassas? Why 
don’t you surround and capture Rich- 
mond? Why don’t you make a detour 
and give the dishonorable Gen. French 
a waking up on the Potomac. 

We desire to tender to the readers 
of “The Constitution” four reasons 
why we are still at Fort Worth. 1st, 
the thing can’t possibly be done at 
present until the roads are better; 2d, 
if the attempt were made to move out 
now, I question whether we could not 
as easily get to China as to Manassas 
or Richmond, from the fact that in 
many places here the bottom has cer- 
tainly fallen out of the ground, and, 
of course, all calculations as to desti- 
nation and distance would be doubtful; 
in the third place Gen. McClellan is 
not quite ready; and in the last place, 
just a short distance beyond our outer 
pickets a large number of rebels, num- 
bering about ninety thousand, are 
awaiting an opportunity to pounce 
upon and storm Washington. 

Take the Army of the Potomac 
away, and what will be the result? 
Those who have asked the question 
can best answer it; and while loung- 
ing upon your velvet and fine linen 
in your homes of plenty, and remem- 


ber there is much to be done here as 
elsewhere. 

The great general is laying his plans 
well, and knows best why or where- 
fore. Truly this is no place for the 
idler; no lounging is tolerated, and all 
must perform guard and fatigue duty, 
drill in the school of the company, 
school of the battalion, brigade drill, 
and the bayonet exercise. 

And yet all are ready for any emer- 
gency, and our regiment would hail 
with shouts of joy any order to move 
against the enemy, and fully do I be- 
lieve they would do great and glorious 
work if called upon. 

Tuesday, 18th—I visited Alexandria 
today, and had a very fine sail through 
the mud for four miles. In many 
places near the city the roads are im- 
passable and carriages and foot pas- 
sengers take to the fields. 

I found the city in a great excite- 
ment from the good news of the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson. Five compan- 
ies of the 88th Pennsylvania were 
drawn up in line preparing to embark 
on our old friend the Star from Red 
Bank. 

They leave for Kentucky tomorrow. 
Four regiments arrived in Alexandria 
during the day from Washington. 

All is life and activity in this place, 
which last July was a city of the 
dead; grass grew in its streets untrod- 
den. But I must close, hoping .this 
will meet with better success than my 
last. I remain most respectfully yours, 


FRANK H. COLES. 
Washington’s Birthday 

Saturday the 22d, the birthday of 
Washington, was celebrated with a 
spirit and patriotic ardor, as it was 
never before. 

Throughout the Union, wherever our 
flag flies, the day was observed with 
appropriate ceremonies. At Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, &c., the 
displays were grand and imposing. 

In our town the day was ushered in 
by the ringing of the bells. In the 
evening they were again rung, and the 
Academy was most brilliantly illumi- 
nated by over 200 luminaries. 


The Prisoners at Fort Warren 


It is known to our readers that pur- 
suant to orders from the proper au- 
thorities, all the military prisoners at 
Fort Warren, Boston Harbor were a 
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couple of weeks since sent to Fortress 
Monroe, thence under flag of truce to 
be exchanged for the regular troops 
taken prisoners in Texas. : 

The whole number was 402. Every 
proper care had been taken to provide 
for their comfort during their confine- 
ment, and afterwards on their passage 
to Fortress Monroe. 

One of the Hatteras prisoners ad- 
dressed a letter to the Boston Herald, 
expressing his own feelings and those 
of his companions, before he left the 
fort for his home. He says: “We have 
been greatly and agreeably disap- 
pointed at the treatment we have re- 
ceived while here; everything has 
been done for us that could in any 
way promote our comfort. 

We shall go back to our homes with 
a different feeling toward the Yankees 
than we entertained on coming here, 
for we had been taught to think that 
the Northerners were capable of noth- 
ing but meanness and barbarity. We 
have been told that, of all the North, 
Massachusetts was the worst, which 
we now find was a base calumny. 

Since we have been here we have 
had the best medical attendance from 
Drs. Peters and Roberts, both of the 
regular army, who are perfect gentle- 
men. 

“There are many of us who will go 
back home, not for a love of the Con- 
federate government, but because our 
wives and families are there. There 
are many among us who will not again 
raise arms against the Union except 
from compulsion.” 

“TI, for one, shall never fight against 
the Union again.” 

Dr. Roberts writes us that two of 
the officers among the above prison- 
ers have promised to use their en- 
deavors to find John Eacritte, of Com- 
pany A, 3d Reg., if alive and a pri- 
soner, and get him released, as a per- 
sonal favor. 

Dr. Peters (of Brooklyn, N. Y.), al- 
luded to in the letter, had been him- 
self a prisoner, having been taken in 
Texas, and confined at Richmond, and 
was exchanged but recently for a Dr. 
North, imprisoned at Fort Warren. 


Communicated 
Mr. Editor: The fire of patriotism 
still burns brightly in the hearts of 
the citizens of our town. At least you 
would have thought so, if you had seen 
the brilliant manner in which the 
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dwellings of many of our citizens 
were illuminated on the evening of 
the 22d, and heard the soul-stirring 
notes of the patriotic airs discoursed 
by the members of the Carpenter’s 
Landing Cornet Band. 


While we do not pretend to vie with 
the brilliancy or grandeur, that doubt- 
less characterized the celebration of 
the anniversary of him who was “first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen—him who 
stands isolated and alone in the his- 
tory of the world for the sublime 
patriotism in which love of self was 
sunk in the welfare and happiness of 
his fellow-citizens, 

Yet we do claim a public recogni- 
tion of the spirit that animated our 
citizens in contributing, humbly though 
it may have been, a testimony of their 
devotion to martyrs in the cause of 
human rights as we enjoy them. 


I cannot close this article without 
commending the good taste that was 
displayed by those who arranged the 
illuminators in the “Union” office, 
Messrs. Daniels & Wilkins Mercantiles 
establishment and the dwellings of 
Beckett, Mrs. Sarah Hillman, Ashur 
Turner, and Jos. Trouncer. 


May we all live to see many more 
such celebrations of this day made 
glorious by its associations, under 
more favorable auspices for the sta- 
bility and unity of the institutions of 
our now distracted country. 


Ist Brigade, N. J. Volunteers 

It is reported that the first Brigade 
of New Jersey Volunteers, consisting 
of the first four regiments will be sent 
to Kentucky next week. 

While this is the current rumor, 
some doubt is expressed by persons 
who have some means of knowing. We 
have from a source which we regard 
as reliable, that the division of Gen- 
eral Franklin—in which the first New 
Jersey Brigade is included—will re- 
main on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac, and in the event of a movement 
of the Army of the Potomac will guard 
the fortifications. 

In any position, the lst New Jersey 
Brigade will do their duty, but we 
hope that they may have a position 
for active service, for we believe that 
they will distinguish themselves if they 
have an opportunity. 
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Constitution, February 25, 1862 
Headquarters 7th Reg., N. J. Vol. 
Tuesday, February 18, 1862 

Friend Barber — Since writing my 
last letter, we have been called upon 
to perform the sad office of burying 
two of our men. They were victims 
of that dreadful disease — typhoid 
fever. Their names were William 
Lewis and James Tussey. 

The former lived for some time near 
your borough; the latter was a native 
of Sculltown, Salem county. They 
were both hale and hearty looking fiel- 
lows while we were at Camp Olden, 
and none in our company looked more 
like bearing the privations of a sol- 
dier’s life. 

They were both buried at the sol- 
dier’s burying ground, near Hookers’ 
headquarters, with all military honors. 
But, alas! With no, kind and near 
relative to shed one tear of pity o’er 
the grave where we left them. 

A soldier’s funeral is a sad and 
mournful sight. The slow and solemn 
strains of the music, the measured 
tread of the followers, (all dressed in 
_ full uniforms) the thought of the kind 
friends at home, who so lately bid him 
a warm and loving farewell, who so 
anxiously await his return and daily 
send up a petition to the Most High 
for the preservation of him whom they 
are destined never more to see on this 
earth—all tend to make it a painful 
duty and we all felt it deeply. 


Fort Donelson Captured 


News of the capture of Fort Donel- 
son has just come into camp, and 
cheer after cheer is being given for the 
gallant army of the west throughout 
the whole division. Nearly every mail 
brings us news of some Union victory 
that tells us plainly that treason is re- 
ceiving its just punishment, and the 
Stars and Stripes are again trium- 
phant. 

Good news is the cry, and we know 
it is hailed with joy by the loyal and 
patriotic citizens of the North. But, 
if reports be true, then yet in the 
North, yea in the very homes of our 
volunteers, in our own jloved county, 
those who at this hour of our coun- 
try’s need, are loath to recognize the 
duty of sustaining our country.and our 
country’s flag, and speak with derision 
of the Federal army and their own 
States’ volunteers. 


Out of respect for their families, I 
will withhold their names. But we 
think that men should at this hour for- 
get all political feuds and rally around 
that flag as the only political platform. 

The one that we stand upon is the 
Union, the Constitution, and enforce- 
ment of the laws. Our motto is “Union 
or Death.” We left our homes with 
the full determination of supporting 
the flag of our Union and replacing it 
once more in its original position, or 
dying beneath its folds. 

And we cannot but look back to our 
homes for words of encouragement. 

The Secesh have been doing some 
big shooting since my last, but as ever, 
without much effect to our shipping. 
For the last flew days they have re- 
mained very quiet, and only fired three 
or four shots at a passing schooner. 

They shave entirely ceased to throw 
shells, but use the 32-pound solid shot. 

Some of our fellows say that Mr. 
French has arrived at the conclusion 
that it is useless to keep ‘wp a contin- 
ual firing, as he will no doubt be re- 
membered by his Jersey friends with- 
out making so much noise. 

Feb. 19th—It is yet raining, and the 
mud is getting to be as abundant as 
the greatest lover of that commodity 
could desire. Our parade ground has 
again disappeared from our sight, — 
much to our annoyance. 

The health of the regiment remains 
very good, notwithstanding the damp, 
unhealthy weather we have had dur- 
ing our sojourn here. The principal 
part of the hospital inmates are vic- 
tims of coughs, colds, rheumatism, &c. 
We have but one man in the hospital. 
His name is Thomas Harding, a native 
of Glassboro. 

He has been very sick with typhoid 
fever, but is now able to sit up, and 
we think he is improving rapidly. If 
we could only have clear, cold weather, 
it would agreeably aid in diminishing 
the list of hospital inmates. 

We have had considerable excite- 
ment in camp today, on account of a 
rumor that we were under marching 
orders and would probably cross the 
Potomac before tomorrow night, Noth- 
ing would arouse our men to action as 
quick as the command to prepare to 
advance upon the rebels and tread the 
sacred soil of Virginia. 

As proof of the readiness of the men 
to respond to the command of our 
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officers, I will narrate a little joke 
they had at our expense. A few weeks 
ago, before the walking had become-so 
bad, we were aroused from our slum- 
bers about one o’clock in the morning, 
with the command to turn out at once 
in heavy marching order. 

In ten minutes the battalion was 
formed out on the parade ground, and 
every man was there with knapsack 
packed and everything in readiness for 
a march. The colonel at once gave 
the command to march by the right 
flank, and off we started in good spir- 
its, no one knowing whither we were 
going. 

After marching for about one mile 
we were drawn up in line of battle on 
the parade ground of Sickle’s Brigade. 
Major MacIntosh then rode in front, 
and calling the attention of the men, 
said that Col. Revere was anxious to 
see how the regiment would act in 
case of a night attack and had adopted 
that plan, and that he was highly 
gratified with them. 

After commending the officers and 
men for their promptness in respond- 
ing to the orders, we were marched 
back to our quarters and soon forgot 
our march, in “tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.” 

Hoping to soon be able to unite with 
you in rejoicing over the complete tri- 
ump of the flag of our Union and a 
suppression of rebellion, I subscribe 
myself, 

Yours respectfully, 
A. B. 
March 4, 1862 

Bridgeton Chronicle—Enoch Moore 

The Bridgeton Chronicle says that 
_ Capt. Enoch Moore has been appointed 
sailing master of the propeller Salvor. 
The boat is now fitting out at Phila- 
delphia, and is designed to carry the 
mails between Fortress Monroe and 
Port Royal. 

The captain is a native of Cumber- 
land county, an experienced navigator, 
and thoroughly acquainted with all 
the intricacies of the coast. 

His courage and patriotism are un- 
doubted, and we congratulate the gov- 
ernment in having secured the ser- 
vices of so reliable a man. 

The Telegraph 

The President has taken military 
possession of the telegraph lines, by 
virtue of the act of Congress. All 


telegraphic communications in regard 
to military operations not authorized 
by the War Department, the general 
commanding or the generals com- 
manding the armies in the field, in the 
several departments, are absolutely 
forbidden. 

All newspapers publishing military 
news, however, obtained, not authoriz- 
ed by official authority, will be exclud- 
ed hereafter from receiving informa- 
tion by telegraph, or from transmitting 
their papers by railroad. 

Edward S. Sanford is made military - 
supervisor of telegraphic messages 
throughout the United States; and 
Anson Stager military superintendent 
of all the lines and offices. 

The embargo thus placed upon the 
mischievous publication of important 
military plans and movements, will 
also stop the fanciful operations of the 
sensation reporters. 

Headquarters 7th Reg., N. J. Voll. 
Tuesday, Feb. 25, 1862 

Friend Barber— The Constitution 
came to hand last week as usual, and 
in perusing a letter from our friend, 
Frank H. Cole, I was happy to see that 
Co. A boys are all well and ever ready 
to act in subduing rebellion. 

Let me say a few words in regard to 
accepting that invitation he made to 
walk and enjoy the pleasures of a tour 
of picketing. 

In the first place, I would prefer 
walking 14 miles and standing my tour 
of duty for the week (2 hours out of 
8), than to do as we have, viz: walk 3 
miles in the morning, arrive at our 
post by 8 o’clock, take our turns for 
24 hours (2 out of 6 hours), and return 


home next morning, tired, weary and 


worn, having walked 6 miles, stood on 
post 8 hours, and then to have the 
extreme pleasure of participating in a 
battalion drill in the afternoon. 

Besides that our company has one 
week out of six or one turn of 24 hours 
every week. Such is the way we do 
picket duty here in Maryland. 

But it will be impossible for me to 
have the pleasure of accompanying 
him, but will think of, and sympathize 
with him in his privations. 

But Mr. Editor, to return, I will say 
we are yet in very good health and 
full of hope of soon being able to see 
the arch traitors brought to justice. 
And unless we meet with serious re- 
verses in the work that is now so 
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bravely going on, making inroads into 
the very vitals of Secesh, I think we 
may all have cause to rejoice in a 
final triumph of the Stars and Stripes, 
and in the wisdom of the plans of our 
young chieftain, Major Gen. McClellan. 

Already the fond and _ cherished 
hopes of the enemy are crushed. Al- 
ready they see their error, if not to re- 
pent, we believe very soon to yield to 
the all-supreme power of our flag. 

When the day arrives for our ad- 
vance into Virginia it will be a dark 
day for Secesh and will settle the fate 
of the bogus Confederacy. But an ar- 
ticle in the Bridgeton Chronicle of 
February 10 speaks of our own little 
State, and exhibits to us the hideous 
sentiments entertained by some of our 
(we must call them so) Jersey men. 

It is a notice of a debate held at the 
Friendship Schoolhouse, near  Pitts- 
town, Cumberland county. The ques- 
tion was: Have our Southern States 
any reasonable right to secede from 
the Union? The question was decided 
in the affirmative and three cheers for 
Jeff Davis & Co. 

Our informant says it was not work 
of mere boys, but men who consider 
they are the men of the district. The 
old proverb: straws show which way 
the wind blows, is true in this case; 
for though small is significant, and 
proves that they are a narrow-minded, 
mean, imbecile and ungrateful set of 
men as our government ever protected 
in their ignorant villainy. 

Their ungratefulness is evident for 
who but the most ungrateful could so 
soon forget the sacrifice already made 
to protect them in their right as citi- 
zens of this free Republic. 

Have they so soon forgotten the 
brave fellows of their own country 
who have left their homes and all that 
makes home dear, with their lives in 
their hands and offering them as a 
sacrifice for their country! 

In Co. H we have several young men 
from the very neighborhood where 
these unworthy scamps are now show- 
ing their treason, and more than one 
of them have received letters from 
the neighborhood of a mean taunting 
nature, asking when they expect to be 
driven back, calling them invaders and 
in fact using language only becoming 
Jeff Davis and his treacherous host. 

We consider them no better than 
those very traitors that the united 


exertions of our government are try- 
ing to punish. 

Then why should those fellows be 
permitted to openly avow hostilities to 
the best of governments? If they 
were worthy of so much notice we 
should be pleased to hear of them 
being provided with board and lodg- 
ing at Fort Lafayette or some other 
place of confinement for treason. 

But as we are busy here at present 
we will appeal to the Home Guards of 
Cumberland, Gloucester and Salem 
counties to call up the spirit of ’76, 
and do your best, good loyal people of 
Jersey, as free men in crushing such 
open manifestations of treason. 

There remains no excuse for such 
men at this time of our political trou- 
bles. They should be treated by every 
union-loving, law-abiding citizen with 
silent contempt if no other punish- 
ment is inflicted, and be shunned as 
venomous reptiles. 

The weather today is very fine, cool, 
clear and bracing. We were visited 
yesterday by a severe gale of wind. It 
commnced about 11 o’clock and raged 
until near this morning, quite drying 
up the mud on the parade ground and 
making good walking nearly every- 
where about our camp. 

At the first of the gale quite an 
amusing scene presented itself in 
camp. The ground from continued 
rains had become very soft and the 
stakes that hold our tents at once 
drew up, and many had considerable 
difficulty in keeping their tents from 
going with the wind. 

It required all that three of us could 
do to prevent ours from leaving us en- 
tirely. Many trees were blown down, 
and one fell upon Capt. Bartlett’s tent 
(Co. C.) happily without any serious 
damage. 

A heavy sea was running in the Po- 
tomac and a good many small craft 
sought refuge in the cove just below 
us, called, I think, Marion’s Cove. 

We saw the new guns yesterday that 
were sent to our ‘battery just below 
us. They are the long range rifled 
cannon, and will shoot five miles, it is 
said; three of them are mounted. 
There has been no firing from the 
rebel batteries for more than a week 
until last night, when they only fired 
one shell at a passing steamer. 

Our upper flotilla immediately sent 
three gunboats down abreast of the 
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Cock Pit Point battery from where the 
shell was thrown and after firing some 
eight or ten shots without receiving 
any return from the rebels, the boats 
withdrew. Two of them were the Ana- 
costa and Live Yankee; the name of 
the other I do not know. I must tell 
you our sick friend Thomas Harding 
is fast recovering and will soon be 
able to return home on _ furlough, 
where he will receive the kind atten- 
tion of his friends, which will tend to 
restore him to health. 

There is but little news of interest 
in or about camp that would interest 
you or your readers, and I cannot say 
that there is any probability of mov- 
ing from here soon to see other sights 
and gather more information in re- 
spect to Dixey. 

We are now drilling principally from 
McClellan’s bayonet exercise, and have 
but one battalion or brigade drill in a 
day. We have four hours in the fore- 
noon for our bayonet exercise and 
have dispensed with company drills 
entirely. 

Since it has been ascertained that 
the enemy have such an aversion to 
cold steel the officers are bent upon 
becoming more proficient in that very 
efficient mode of attack. So look out 
for Hooker’s division when we are call- 
ed upon to make an advance. 

More anon. 

Yours truly, 


A Leaf From My Diary, No. 33 
Fort Worth, Va., Feb. 22, 1862 

Friend Barber—This is a great na- 
tional holiday, the birthday of the im- 
mortal Washington, and for the volun- 
_teer a day of rest, as it was given out 
at dress parade no drill today.’ 

But business before pleasure is our 
motto, and our pickets and outposts 
were doubly strengthened early this 
morning, two companies from each 
regiment going out for that purpose. 

Companies B and C from our regi- 
ment went out at 4 o’clock this morn- 
jing. It commenced raining soon after, 
and we had a drizzling rain nearly the 
whole day. At 11 a.m. the assembly 
was beaten and our Regiment march- 
ed under the hill east of the Fort, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address was 
read by our colonel, and the Star-Span- 
gled banner played by our band. 

During the day the booming of the 


cannon from the different forts and 
the sweet strains of music from our 
many good bands gave evidence that 
the day was duly honored. 

Sunday, 23d—Again raining, the day 
is unusually quiet. 

Monday, 24th — It was bright and 
clear this morning but soon clouded 
over and we had just got on drill when 
it commenced to storm furiously; rain 
and hail came pelting down and the 
wind blew a perfect hurricane. 

12 o’clock noon—I again commenced 
my letter amid the wreck of matter, 
and the crash of tents and tentpoles. 
I have just returned from a prome- 
nade up Gloucester avenue, and what 
a sight to look upon, the storm fiend 
was doing his work in our tented city. 

The roar of the hurricane was ter- 
rible, and holding my cap and hair 
with both hands for a few minutes, 
dared the storm to see the effect. 
Tents, tentpoles, flys and cans from at 
least twenty tents, were dancing a 
stately minuet down over the parade 
ground. Hats, caps, coats and pants 
were flying in all directions, executing 
the double shuffle in double quick. 

Chimneys were violently thrown 
down, in some cases falling clear thru 
the tents. Our camp is a very wreck; 
and the sublime and ridiculous have 
truly mixed today. How grand the 
tempest, but how ridiculously it be- 
haved just here! 

I took notice that it was no respector 
of persons, for I saw the mad curvet- 
ings of officers’ tents, cook tents, post- 
office and quartermasters’ tents, and 
even our chapel was guilty of dancing 
a polka down hill. But the crash and 
ruin continued, and I turned to seek a 
shelter, when a fierce gust caused the 
ring chains of No. 1 Co. A, to snap 
and in an instant the stout canvas was 
torn into ribbons, stove and stove pipe 
were demolished, and our non coms 
could be seen crawling through the 
canvas to seek a shelter. 

A lot of your Woodbury friends were 
wrecked in this tent, and emerged 
from the ruins quite crest fallen and 
looking like a cock’s tail in a shower. 

Tent No. 2 soon turned a somersault, 
but in a lull of the storm was again 
raised. No 5 soon followed, the pole 
breaking in two. 

8 p.m.—I thought the wind would 
cease at the setting of the sun but it is 
now fiercely howling. I am writing or 
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endeavoring to do so, but the creaking 
of tent poles, flapping of canvas and 
the mournful dirge of the storm king, 
makes it anything but a pleasant task. 

No tattoo tonight, and we have tak- 
en in a good many boarders who are 
houseless and homeless. 

It has been quite cool this afternoon 
and is now freezing. A puff of wind 
has blown my candle into the water 
bucket, so I bid you good night. 

Tuesday morning, 25th—Our camp 
has a woeful look this morning, and 
it will be a work of some time and ex- 
pense to repair damages. The wind 
did not cease its fury until after 12 
o’clock; it then abated somewhat, but 
this morning it is still blowing quite 
fresh and the weather is uncomfort- 
ably cold, but we can welcome cold 
weather without a murmur for we can 
say farewell to mud for at least a time. 

Where yesterday the mud was quite 
deep, we can walk with ease, as the 
ground is hard frozen. This is fine 
weather for drilling and we had an 
excellent brigade drill this morning. 

7 p.m. The wind has ceased, and all 
is calm and still. It is quite clear but 
cold; most of our company are fixed 
up again so as to be comfortable. 

Wednesday afternoon, 3 o’clock — I 
have just given our cook’s orders to 
have 48 hours’ provisions cooked im- 
mediately; also orders to men to pack 
knapsacks and only to take coat, blan- 
ket, and one change of clothing. All 
is bustle and excitement in all the 
camps near us; there are strong indi- 
cations of a forward movement. 

If possible, I may be able to relate 
some adventures in my next. 

I am most respectfully yours, 

FRANK. 


In Memorium 


“Ye know not the day nor the hour 
when the Son of Man cometh.” 

Died, at Camp Baker, Budd’s Ferry, 
Md., on Sunday evening, February 16, 
of typhoid fever, Mr. John S. Nichol- 
son, of Hurffville, Camden Co., N. J., 
aged 23 years. 

Also, at the same place, on Thurs- 
day, February 20, of the same disease, 
after a very short illness, Adon Chew, 
of Woodbury, Gloucester Co., N. J., 
aged 18 years. 

Both of the above-named were pri- 
vates in Company I, Sixth New Jersey 
Regiment, Capt. R. H. Lee. 


It is a painful duty to the writer of 
this article to chronicle to your read- 
ers the above notice of two young men, 
with whom he had been associated for 
several months past, on terms of the 
most pleasant intimacy, as soldiers en- 
listed for the noble cause of sustaining 
their country in the present hour of 
her peril. 

Away from home, as they were, with- 
out their own near relatives and 
friends around them, they were struck 
down by that terrible disease, typhoid 
fever, and but a short period elapsed 
ere death intervened and relieved them 
of their sufferings. 

Although medical skill and attention 
nursing from the friends to whom they 
had become closely attached in their 
now sphere of life was brought to bear 
with them, an allwise Providence had 
ordered that they should be taken 
from us, for, we suppose, some good 
and better purpose. 

As active members of the Company 
they were ever at the post of duty, and 
no call was made upon them, but they 
performed it with cheerfulness. 

Mr. Nicholson was a man beloved by 
the whole Company, and had endeared 
many warm friends to him by his ur- 
banity of manner and willingness to 
serve his associates in any capacity to 
which he was called. 

To him “Death had no sting,” and 
the grave could claim no victory. He 
was ready and willing to pass through 
the valley and shadow of death, believ- 
ing, aS he expressed himself, “that he 
was going to make a perpetual union 
with Christ.” 

With what gratification, even in their 
sorrowing moments, can his relatives 
and friends recur to the fact that he 
was not a soldier for the Union, but a 
soldier of the cross. 

To his widowed mother, who feels 
most deeply this dispensation, we of- 
fer the consoling hope that they may 
meet on that great day when there 
will be no more separation—no more 
affiliction—no more parting—but a un- 
ion forever with him whose dwelling 
place is the mansion of the skies. 

Adon Chew was a young man, just 
putting forth the tender leaves of hope, 
and had not yet budded into mankind. 
For kindness and cheerfulness of dis- 
position there was none with us who 
could surpass him, and those with 
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whom he was more familiarly attach- 
ed feel most keenly his early loss. 


So sudden and unexpected was his 
death (for he was sick only ten hours), 
that it cast a gloom over the whole 
camp, and it seemed impossible for his 
associates to realize it. 

Cheerful and happy the night previ- 
ous, and full of hope for the future, 
how truly was the admonition borne 
out to us that “iin the midst of life we 
are in death.” ’ 

GCeD, 
Camp Baker, 
Army of the Lower Potomac, Md., 
February 28, 1862 
(Camden Democrat please copy) 


The Stars and Stripes Waving Over 
Cock Pit Point Battery 


Washington dates of the ninth state 
at 2 p.m., the rebels commenced to fire 
their tents and other property difficult 
of removal. They also burned the 
Steamer Page, and all the other craft 
in the creek. Our gunboats opened 
fire on the Cockpit Battery at 3 o’clock, 
and at half past 4, landed and run up 
the glorious old flag. (Compiler’s note: 
This Battery was commanded by Gen- 
eral Samuel French, formerly of Wood- 
bury, N. J.) 


Enrolled 


Rev. G. R. Snyder, of Swedesboro, 
informs us that he is enrolled in Com- 
pany A, 5th Regiment of the Glouces- 
ter Brigade, by order of the Brigade 
Board. As Mr. Snyder belongs to the 
church militant, and has no desire to 
follow the example of Bishop Polk in 
the Rebel Army, to fight with carnal 
_ weapons, he demurs to the enrollment. 

This he is clearly justified in doing, 
for he stands among those who are 
first exempted from the provisions of 
law. This, and another case alluded 
to at a reecnt anti-training meeting 
held in the Court House, shows that 
proper care and attention has not been 
observed in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the present militia law. 

It strikes us the enrolling officer is 
bound to know who he is enrolling 
whether the person is a proper person 
to do military duty; that he is a white 
man, and not under or over age; and 
that he is not excepted from its lia- 
bilities. 

Some law on the subject is neces- 


sary, though the law in some places 
could be popular. 

It is unfortunate if the provisions 
of a bad law are not careful and judi- 
ciously executed by the officers it cre- 
ates. 


Explosion of a Shell at Camden 


A lamentable accident occurred at 
Camden on Saturday night last. An 
unexploded bomb shell had been re- 
ceived by James M. Cassady from his 
brother in the army on the Potomac. 

The powder was supposed all to 
have been picked out, and was an ob- 
ject of curiosity to a large supper party 
at Parson & Smith’s. After the supper 
it was placed in a room adjoining the 
barroom. About 12 o’clock Remington 
Ackley and Charles Hammell were 
alone in the room, when a terrible ex- 
plosion took place demolishing almost 
everything, Hammell was found dead, 
with the upper part of his head blown 
off. 

Ackley had both hands blown off, 
and a piece of the shell had torn open 
his abdomen. He died in two hours. 

Message From the President 

Washington, March 7 — The Presi- 
dent today remitted to Congress the 
following message: 

Fellow citizens of the Senate and 
House of Representatives: I recom- 
mend the adoption of a joint resolution 
by your honorable bodies which shall 
be substantially as follows: 

“Resolved, That the United States 
ought to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt gradual abolishment 
of slavery, giving to such State pecu- 
niary aid to be used by such State in 
its discretion, to compensate for the 
inconveniences, public and _ private, 
produced by such change of system.” 

If the proposition contained in the 
resolution does not meet the approval 
of Congress and the country, there is 
the end; but if it does command such 
approval, I deem it of importance that 
the States and people immediately in- 
terested should be at once distinctly 
of the fact, so that they may begin to 
consider whether to accept or reject it. 

The Federal government would find 
its highest interest in such a measure, 
as one of the most efficient means of 
self-preservation. 

The leaders of the existing resurrec- 
tion entertain the hope that this gov- 
ernment will be forced to acknowledge 
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the independence of some part of the 
disaffected region, and that all the 
Slave States north of such parts will 
then say—The Union for which we 
have struggled being already gone, we 
are now choose to go with the South- 
ern section. 

To deprive them of this hope sub- 
stantially ends the rebellion, and the 
initiation of emancipation completely 
deprives them of it, as to all the 
States initiating it. The point is not 
that all the States tolerating slavery 
would very soon, if at all, initiate 
emancipation; but that while the offer 
is equally made to all, the more north- 
ern shall, by such initiating make it 
certain to the southern that, in no 
event will the former ever join the 
latter in their propose of confederacy. 

I say initiating, because, in my judg- 
ment, gradual and not sudden eman- 
cipation is better for all. In the mere 
financial or pecuniary view, any mem- 
ber of Congress, with the census tables 
and treasury reports before him, can 
readily see for himself how very soon 
the current expenditures of this war 
would purchase, at fair valuation, all 
the slaves in any named State. 

Such a proposition on the part of the 
general government sets up no claim 
of a right, by Federal authority, to in- 
terfere with slavery within State lim- 
its, referring as it does, the absolute 


control of the subject in each case to 


the State and its people immediately 
interested. 

It is proposed as a matter of per- 
fectly free choice with them. In the 
annual message, last December, I 
thought fit to say: The Union must be 
preserved, and hence all indispensable 
means must be employed. 

I said this not hastily, but deliberate- 
ly. War has been made, and continues 
to be an indispensable means to this 
end. <A practical re-acknowledgment 
of the national authority would render 
the war unnecessary, and it would at 
once cease. 

If, however, resistance continues, the 
war must also continue, and it is im- 
possible to foresee all the incidents 
which may attend, and all the ruin 
which may follow it. 

Such as may seem indispensable or 
may obviously promise great efficiency 
towards ending the struggle, must and 
will come. 


The proposition now made is an of- 


fer only. I hope it may be esteemed 
no offense to ask whether the pecu- 
niary consideration tendered would not 
be of more value to the States and 
private persons concerned, than are 
the institution and property in it in 
the present aspect of affairs. 

While it is true that the adoption of 
the proposed resolution would be mere- 
ly initiatory, and not within itself a 
practical measure, it is recommended, 
in the hope that it would soon lead to 
important practical results. 

In full view of my great responsibil- 
ity to my God and to country, I earn- 
estly beg the attention of Congress 
and the people to the subject. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


John W. Eacritt Heard From 


By a letter from Dr. Harry C. Clark, 
surgeon in the 2d Regiment N. J. Vol., 
received a few days ago, we have the 
agreeable intelligence that John W. 
Eacritt, of Company A, 3d Regiment, 
who was missed in a skirmish several 
months ago, has been heard from, and 
is safe. 


He was taken prisoner. He got lost 
in the woods that night, and wander- 
ing about came across some person, of 
whom he inquired the way to General 
Kearney’s camp. He showed him the 
way into the rebel camp instead, and 
was taken south and has been in pri- 
son ever since. He was not hurt. The 
letter does not say where he is. It 
will, however, be a great gratification 
to his friends to hear this much of 
him. He will probably now be ex- 
changed before long. 


Promotions 


Second Lieutenant Charles Wilson, 
of Co. A, 8d Regiment, was promoted 
to be First Lieutenant of his company. 
This promotion took place a month or 
two ago, but our letters did not men- 
tion the fact, and we did not hear it 
until within a few days. 


Sergeant Richard S. Hewitt, of Co. 
A, 3d Regiment, N. J. Vol. from this 
place, while on recruiting service in 
Plainfield, N. J., received his commis- 
sion, dated February 22, 1862, 2d Lieu- 
tenant in his own Company. 

Lieutenant Hewitt returned to his 
regiment on Monday, March 10. We 
congratulate our young ffriends on 
their promotion. 
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